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Strom Moor Isles. 


A LOVE STORY. 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


AvrHor or ‘Tae First Vion,’ ‘Kira AnD Kin,’ ETC. 





PART III. 


CuaptTer I. 
HOW LUCY WENT TO CHURCH. 


HILE Ines Grey was all unconsciously going through her 
love-story, drinking of its mingled sweetness and bitterness, 
without distinctly realising what the mixture was, which was yet so 
intoxicating and so irresistible ; there was another love-story—quite as 
vivid, quite as intensely lived through by the actors in it, going on in 
and around Moor Isles. The one day there whose history has been given 
was merely a parenthesis in the sentence, as it were—after it was over, 
Brian was quickly engrossed again, and more deeply than before, in 
the persons and in the passion which had for some time been over- 
mastering him. That day which had been so bright and so apart (if 
he had ever read ‘ Poems in Prose,’ he might, in thinking of that day 
have recalled that perfectly beautiful and perfectly sad one, “‘ How 
lovely and fresh those roses were!” but he was unacquainted with 
that little gem of fancy and genius)—that day was over, gone; had 
passed away into the limbo of things which have been and are now 
no more. Brian might also have laid to heart the song which Felix 
had sung as his last contribution that night, in which came the 
words— 


“Sie singet, Herr des Hauses, verschliess das Thor, 
Dass nicht die Welt, die Alte, dring ins Gemach.” 


On the contrary Brian threw wide open the door, and “ die 
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Welt, die Alte ” was soon, very soon with him again, as it had been 
before. 

Lucy Barraclough had gone down to Moor Isles that evening, 
unaware (despite Alice Ormerod’s suspicion) that Brian was not alone, 
but dimly conscious there was some hostile influence at work against 
her, and with her vanity hurt by Brian’s absence from her side, of 
nearly three days’ duration. She had resolved to bring him back to 
his allegiance, or, in her own phraseology, “to know the reason why.” 
Before finding that he had visitors, she had mentally accused Alice 
Ormerod of being the cause of his defection, and that must not be 
allowed for a moment. She soon found out the real state of things, 
but that made no difference. He had been recalcitrant—he must be 
brought once more into a state of due submission and humility. The 
first step towards this consummation, of course, was to drag him 
away instantly from his own abode, and bring him to Jessamine 
Lawn to spend the evening there. How they went thither in 
company, has been related. When they had been assembled some 
little time, Jim proposed a game at billiards—for why should not the 
proceeds of a railway grease manufactory be metamorphosed into the 
cheerful semblance of a green-cloth covered table of the best make, 
and charming ivory balls, clicking pleasantly and sharply as they flew 
about hither and thither, under the blows of the cues? Brian was 
no very brilliant performer on this particular instrument—his hands, 
and his head too, were better adapted for evoking moving strains 
from his violin, but he loved to think he could cope with the best 
of them, and if he ever lost—why, of course one had to lose, some- 
times. But to-night, he won. He was excited; he talked and 
laughed a good deal—he made some wonderful flukes, but—he won. 
They played for money, but not for very high stakes. When the 
playing ceased, Brian was the gainer of some three pounds ten 
shillings, part of which he had won from Jim Barraclough, and the 
other part from a friend of Jim’s, who had appeared on the scene 
soon after they had begun to play—one Richard, or, as he was 
generally called, “ Dicky,” Law; an oldish young man, with a very 
delicate, smooth complexion, which would have put to shame that of 
many a dainty girl; sandy, almost red hair—not much of it—and 
whiskers, handsome regular features, and blue eyes—very curious 
eyes were those of this dubious Dicky Law—they were rather near 
together, and had the most remarkable trick of always seeming to 
slide into position when they met those of other people. And some- 
times, when he had been silent for a considerable time—for he was 
not loquacious—if one happened to look at him, one would find his 
eyes just sliding away from one’s face. He had a flannel business 
near Hollowley, and was sprung from exactly the same class as the 
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Barracloughs themselves, but by hook or by crook, he had contrived 
to be very much better educated than they were—to be, in fact, so 
far as mere modern knowledge goes, well-educated ; he had none of 
their broad vulgar tricks of accent and expression; he had a great 
many books, went in for the improvement of the masses, the elevation 
of women, the extension of the franchise; was likewise what by a 
Scot would be called “theologically free,’ and had many other 
advanced notions on civilization and social questions; and yet there 
were people—Brian was one of them—to whom the brutal ignorance 
of the Barracloughs—their horizon bounded by the amount of money 
they could turn over in a year, and their sublime indifference to every 
amenity of life of the finer and more refined kind, were less displeasing 
than the more polished personality of Dicky Law. Brian was well 
aware of the failings of the Barraclough mankind; he went there to 
see Lucy, not them, and he often wondered why Law, who professed 
to despise ignorance and vulgarity, was such a constant visitor at the 
house. He had more than once expressed his wonder at the fact, and 
his dislike of the man, to Lucy, who shrugged her shoulders and said— 

“Oh, he’s awfully stupid, is Dicky. But Jim says he plays a good 
hand at whist, and his;billiards aren’t so bad either. And Jim must 
have his whist and his billiards, or his pool, you know. You needn't 
notice him.” 

Yet Brian had allowed himself to be drawn into playing with him 
this evening, and as has been said, retired from the contest the winner 
of a small sum. Spirits and water and cigars were going freely 
while the game went on, and Lucy was present the whole time, even 
playing one short game with Brian, while the other two professed to 
look up some business details relative to the state of the Irkford 
market the day before. Brian lost that time. Lucy played a very 
neat little game, but as she sweetly said, it was for love, not money, 
so it did not matter. It was late—after one in the morning—when 
the party broke up, with a promise on Brian’s part either to come again 
on Monday, or else to meet them at the “Swan” in Hollowley, for 
pool. He went away to his own house, leaving Law behind, he 
having arrived to spend what was there called “the week-end ”— 
Saturday and Sunday nights—at Jessamine Lawn. 

When Brian had gone, Lucy, giving way to the feelings of 
weariness and sleepiness which had for some time almost overcome 
her, yawned long and rather loudly, stretched out her arms, and 
remarked— 

“Well, if you two fellows mean to keep it up any longer, I don’t. 
I'm tired, and I’m going.” 

‘“ Stop a bit, Lucy,” said Jim, with a meaning look, “ wait till I 
come back.” 

B 2 
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“ No, I shan’t,” she answered, with a sudden swift decisiveness, as 
the sleepiness vanished, and a look of displeasure came over her face, 
and before he could leave the room, she was at the door, waving her 
hand slightly to them, and saying “ Good-night,” she vanished. 

“You’re not half sharp enough,” said Dicky Law to his friend, 
and it was astonishing to see what a black look spread itself over his 
delicate pink and white complexion, and came into his light blue 
eyes. 

“Perhaps I didn’t want to be,” retorted Jim, indifferently. “I 
don’t know what you may be made of, but I’ve had a long day, and 
so has Lucy, for that matter. For God’s sake drop the game for a 
few hours, and let’s get a bit of sleep. There’s all to-morrow before 
you.” 

He spoke sulkily. A slight, gentle smile crossed the face of the 
other man, but he said nothing. Jim busied himself in extinguishing 
the oil-lamps with which the table had to be lighted, for it goes 
without saying that gas was unknown at Thornton-in-Ravenside. 
After doing this, he took up a smaller lamp which stood on a table 
near the door, and led the way into the hall. Everyone had gone to 
bed but themselves. Jim turned out more lights, leaving, however, 
one or two on the different landings and staircases, and they finally 
parted, going into their respective rooms. After which, the stillness 
of the remote country—an absolute, unbroken, palpitating stillness— 
settled over Jessamine Lawn, as over every other house in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the small hours of the Sunday morning gradually grew 
larger as the inmates of the house slept, or waked, as the case 
might be. 

* * * * * * 

The Barraclough men were not at church on Sunday morning; 
but Lucy was. She seldom missed attending divine worship once at 
any rate each week. Fresh as arose, with her pale face and dark 
eyes, and her exquisitely neat attire and most becoming bonnet, she 
left the house betimes and lightly tripped the half-mile that lay 
between Jessamine Lawn and the parish church of Thornton-in- 
Ravenside. No venerable, hoary fane, this, but an entirely Philistine 
and entirely hideous structure erected in some year of the thirties— 
its style could could hardly be called debased, because it had none to 
be debased. It was, if one may say so, a specimen of insignificance 
so extreme as to be intense. Its interior rose from insignificance 
into the more positive quality of hideousness. Naked white walls, 
with here and there a ghastly black marble slab adorned with the 
usual white relief urn and weeping willow, and floppy-looking female 
figure engaged in industriously filling the urn with solid marble 
tears; long plain windows filled with diamond panes of a spotty 
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greenish-white glass; immense, high-walled pews, the object of whose 
structure appeared to be to conceal their temporary inmates as much 
as possible from one another, as though they had met for some object 
of which they were thoroughly ashamed, and were desirous of, 
unseen, accomplishing their fell purposes. And yet it would seem 
that they had an uneasy consciousness all the time of being observed ; 
or perhaps it was the existence of that observation which had caused 
them to build their pew-walls so high—but at any rate, on the wall 
on either side the altar, there was a large black board, each with a 
portion of the Ten Commandments inscribed upon it in golden letters, 
and at the top of each board was depicted the similitude of a huge 
glaring eye, also in gold, with fierce golden rays streaming away 
from and around it—the most utterly frightful, senseless and hideous 
illustration perhaps ever offered by the most hopelessly perverse 
misunderstander of symbolical art that ever existed—the ecclesiastical 
architect as he flourished during the early years of the reign of her 
present Majesty. 

Lucy sat in the great square pew “ belonging ” to Jessamine Lawn, 
and exactly confronted one of the gilded eyes. She had gone to 
Thornton church now for some three or four years—the Barracloughs 
were not natives of Thornton, only settlers therein—and she knew 
that the eye was there—indeed, she had often gazed at it, and when 
the sermon was long and uninteresting, she had amused herself by 
following its gigantic curves, and trying to count the rays that 
emanated from it. She had often succeeded in soothing herself 
almost or quite to sleep by this process, but it had never occurred to 
her how hideous the thing was—nor how ludicrous. That was not 
the kind of thing that interested or amused Lucy Barraclough. 

So here she sat on this particular Sunday morning, as she had 
often sat before, with her little Russia leather case of books, ready to 
follow the parson in all his proceedings, and quite ready, too, to watch 
the different members of the congregation as they dropped in. It 
was not a numerous congregation ; Lucy knew them all by sight and 
by name, if not personally, and as one after another they appeared, 
her eyes rested on each of them, and the expression of her face was 
unchanged, though in her mind there was excitement, and the 
constant wonder, “Will she come? Will he come? I hope they will 
—but he won’t—no.” 

At last her eye fell upon two persons just entering; the upright 
stately figure of Alice Ormerod, and the somewhat stooping, but still 
huge and stalwart stature of her father. 

“Ah! there she is!” Lucy said to herself, giving a little in- 
voluntary pat of satisfaction to the bow of her bonnet-strings. She 
did not think Brian would be there, and indeed, he put in no 
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appearance. Alice and her father sat where she could observe them 
almost unseen, and she did so, and saw how Alice’s proud face was 
sad, and paler, too, than usual. The sight gladdened her. It was 
soothing to her feelings, inasmuch as it showed that her interference 
the evening before had produced a distinct effect, just where she had 
wished that such effect should be produced. She knew perfectly well 
that Brian’s heart was her own; that Alice had, as she put it, “no 
chance in the world” with him. She knew that by lifting her little 
finger, she could beckon him in the flash of an eye from Alice’s side 
to her own. All this she knew perfectly well. But she knew also 
that Alice loved him, while she, Lucy, did not ; and though she had 
no faintest capacity in herself for a high unselfish love, yet she dimly 
felt that such a love was in its way a powerful kind of thing, and she 
was jealous of it—jealous that another should possess a weapon which 
she would never know how to handle. Conscious that Alice was’ 
mistress of this great instrument of unselfishness, Lucy was angry 
and suspicious of every word spoken by Brian to Alice, of every 
civil look he might give to the young“ woman ; and the discovery, the 
night before, of their helpful sociable intercourse had filled her with 
a deep, uneasy anger and vexation. She had at once resorted to her 
own weapons—those which she could wield with ease and address— 
had dragged Brian away from under the very eyes of the other 
woman, whose love made her shy and miserable in the presence of one 
who knew it and despised it. Lucy had not seen how Alice, with 
sunken head and drooping shoulders, had slipped away from Moor 
Isles to the privacy of her own home, but she had guessed at her 
departure. That, however, was not enough. Alice must be punished, 
and Brian must be punished, for presuming to be together without 
her knowledge, and for having common acquaintance unknown to 
her. 

“Tf that’s the consequence of his going to these precious concerts,” 
Lucy decided within herself, as she knelt on her knees, and half-sang, 
half-said, the Lord’s Prayer, after the parson; “if that’s the conse- 
quence, he will just have to give them up. I'll see whether I can’t 
make him. We will try which wins—the concert, or an evening in 
my company. I remember Alice saying how very good it was for 
him to go—how it took him amongst different kinds of things and 
people. I daresay. We will see whether some of his friends up at 
Thornton are not enough for him—those two women yesterday ”— 
Lucy’s face flushed—* she had been making up to them, I could see, 
As if they were her sort. I’m certain she prevented him from asking 
me to meet them. Very well—‘For Thine is the kingdom, the 
power and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen.’” 

When the service was over, she walked out of her pew and down 
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the aisle, looking almost quakerlike in her soft, dove-coloured gown 
of silk and cashmere, though the crimson carnations in her bonnet 
were of a more worldly taste. Lucy understood very well the 
colours and the shapes of things which best suited her, though 
she might be somewhat left to herself .occasionally in the matter 
of some particular style of garment for a given occasion. But 
this morning both colour, cut and material of her costume were 
irreproachable, and as she cast a side-glance upon the three stiff- 
looking daughters of the Squire of the neighbourhood—the Misses 
Dunstan, each of whom wore the colour least suited to her particular 
style and complexion, she felt at once a contempt for them and a 
content with her own more satisfactory arrangements which, if she 
had been a cat, would doubtless have expressed itself in a loud 
purring, but which in a woman, and one who was in church, had to 
~ be satisfied with looks only. 

Hapless Misses Dunstan! Yet there were persons who found 
them delightful; and all Lucy’s pleasure in the superior elegance of 
her own attire, all her consciousness of how much richer her father 
was than Mr. Dunstan, did not quite sweeten the fact that, while 
these ill-dressed young women took no notice whatever of her 
—Lucy—she noticed all three, and their father as well, give the 
most friendly of nods and smiles to Alice and Farmer Ormerod. 
They would exchange some talk outside the church, she knew. And 
she was not going to stand by and see it, so she walked a little more 
quickly, but with no appearance of unseemly haste, to the door ; 
stepped outside, and was about to proceed serenely on her way, when 
she encountered a pair of gliding blue eyes, and the voice of Dicky 
Law said— 

“So I’m just in time, it seems, to have the pleasure of walking 
home with you. Quite in luck’s way, I declare.” 

The smile faded from Lucy’s face. A very grave expression 
succeeded it; it was not in a very spirited voice that she made her 
retort. 

“So you've actually managed to be up and dressed, and at the 
church door by twelve o’clock! I should think no one ever heard of 
such a thing happening to you before.” 

“To have the pleasure of walking home with you, as I said,” he 
repeated smiling, and without asking further leave, walked on by 
her side. 

They left the churchyard, and turned into the road, in the direc- 
tion of home. When about half-way there, they passed Brian’s 
house, with the farm just beyond it. Ali was still and quiet, with 
the stillness of a country Sunday morning. Through the lattice- 
work blind which was before the lower part of the kitchen window, 
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was dimly discernible the respectable figure of Sarah Stott, moving 
to and fro, bent on household concerns. Other sign of life there was 
none. Lucy raised her eyes, slackened her pace, and looked openly 
and with interest at the little old mansion. 

“Tt’s the nicest old house there is anywhere about here,’ she 
observed, reflectively, yet decidedly. “‘ It’s the sort of house I could 
do to live in. Somehow I don’t care for new houses, like ours.” 

“Then why don’t you make haste to settle yourself there?” asked 
Dicky, his lips growing a little tight. 

Lucy shook her head, with a little laugh. 

“Tf I could settle there alone—but not with Brian Holgate,” said 
she, with the appearance, at any rate, of the most artless candour ; 
“with his fiddling and his singing, and his temper never two days 
alike—and nothing to do,” she added, with rare practical wisdom, 
“ except squander the bit of money that his father left him—no.” 

“Then, if you don’t mean to have him, why don’t you let him 
alone?” asked Dicky again. 

“T don’t know that I meddle with him. It’s he that doesn’t 
let me alone,” said Lucy. 

“You know very well what I mean.” 

“Well, perhaps I do. You mean, why don’t I make him go 
about his business? No; that would just mean turning him over to 
Alice Ormerod ”—she looked with no friendly expression into the 
farmyard which they were passing—‘“ and that,” she added, with 
quiet vindictiveness, “I never will, With her piety and her pride, 
setting herself up to be better than other people. That Alice 
Ormerod is beyond everything with her airs—telling Brian that he 
was going to ruin by coming so much to us. She meant to me, I 
know. And he believed her too, and does believe her.” 

“ Perhaps because it’s true,” said Dicky encouragingly. “ But do 
you mean he told you what she had said? What a fool he 
must be!” 

“T never said who had told me. I know she said it ; and true or 
not, I’ll never forgive her,” said Lucy. 

“ And how long do you mean to carry on this kind of a game— 
playing fast-and-loose with him and with me?” asked her companion 
searchingly. ‘How do you know that Miss Ormerod—she’s a 
handsome girl, by the way—would make three of such as you—how 
do you know she would look at your precious Brian ?” 

There was an unpleasant sneer in his voice. Lucy’s laugh was no 
pleasanter as she answered— 

“Pooh! I know her sort. She’s in love with him. That 
means, that everything he does that’s wrong and silly is not his 
fault, but some one else’s—mine, because he happens to be in love 
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with me. If he happened to be in love with some one else, it would 
be that some one else’s fault.” 

“You seem to have gone into the subject pretty deeply.” 

“T have. Ive been obliged to. She shall not have him 
unless ——” 

“Unless what ?” 

Dicky spoke calmly, and Lucy was not looking at him at the 
moment, or she might have seen how ferociously his eyes glided to 
and fro in his excitement. She was pursuing her own train of 
thought—that which had been in her mind during the whole of the 
Morning Service at church, and she spoke her thoughts now, 
without much reference to Dicky, except that she knew talking to 
him about Brian staved off the necessity of having to listen while he 
talked about herself to her. 

“Unless he got to be worthless, as you might say—not worth 
looking at or speaking to; then she might take him, for aught I 
cared.” 

“You mean, if he’d lost house and land, such as he has, and his 
money, and couldn’t hold up his head, and was low down, like—like 
this,” said Dicky, kicking a tuft of grass by the roadside, and 
unconsciously quoting almost the exact words of another—a greater, 
but not a more unscrupulous than himself, the artless and ac- 
complished Veitel Itzig. 

“Yes, that’s whet I mean,” said Lucy tranquilly. “If he was 
too sick and sorry to care who took him up, and if I knew that he'd 
given me the best he had to give, why then she might have him, 
when he was worth nothing to any one else. But there,” she added, 
quickly, “what nonsense to talk of such things! They don’t 
happen nowadays. Brian has his house and his property; he’s 
comfortable enough in a small way—except when I make him 
uncomfortable. But I wish him no harm; it’s Alice Ormerod I can’t 
do with. Nothing would hurt her so much as for him to be hurt.” 

“Oh, you women!” ejaculated the virtuous Dicky. ‘To wish to 
see a girl like that Alice Ormerod brought low, who has never done 
you an evil turn, except by caring a little too much for a gaping 
young idiot, who you think ought to be dangling at your apron- 
strings. It’s horrible—perfectly horrible ! ” 

He shook his head over the enormity of it. 

“Now tell me, Lucy,” he added, as they paced about in the 
garden of Jessamine Lawn, for they had now arrived there; “ tell 
me one thing—when will you marry me?” 

“Oh, there’s time enough to talk about that!” said Lucy 
uneasily. She always was more or less uneasy in this man’s 
presence—at any rate, when she was alone with him. 
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“When your fine young Holgate, or your dear Miss Ormerod, is 
biting the dust?” he asked, in quiet gentle tones. 

She was silent. 

“ Eh ?” he persisted. 

“What nonsense! That would mean, never,” she said im- 
patiently. “Biting the dust! What expressions you use! As if 
there was anything to make them bite the dust!” 

“Still, it’s a kind of beacon in the distance—a sort of goal to 
keep in view,” he persisted, smiling gently. “So shall we say 
then, if not before ?” 

“Oh, if you like,” she said, laughing, but not very joyfully. 

“Very good!” he said, with sudden decisiveness in his tones. 
“ Remember, I shall hold you to your word.” 

“You are not meaning any harm to Brian?” Lucy inquired, 
with vague distrust. 

“Oh, none! I’m only meaning to get the woman I want for my 
wife as soon as possible. All’s fair in love and war.” He laughed. 
“What is Holgate to me—except a stupid bore, without any brains, 
like all these musical creatures? Feeling—they do everything by 
feeling—they never reason, by any chance.” 

“You are not to do him any harm,” repeated Lucy, trying to 
speak with a bold carelessness; “or I'll have nothing to say to 
you.” 

She meant what she said, and yet at the samejtime she was glad 
of something that staved off any nearer talk of her getting married 
to Dicky Law. It was, as she well knew, a match that would meet 
with the fullest approval and satisfaction in her home circle, and it 
was a match which, she supposed, she would sometime or other 
make. But not just yet—and she did not care to talk about it 
just yet. 

“Why can’t you let him alone?” Dicky asked again. “Surely 
you have got all from him that you want. He’s ever so much in 
love with you—he ‘ 

* He would go back to the Ormerods if I took no notice of him,” 
said Lucy. “No, I shall not let him alone.” 

“Go back to the Ormerods—reversion to the original type,” said 
Dicky pleasantly. ‘From the peasantry he sprang, I expect, if 
the truth were known, and if left to the guidance of his own 
impulses and instincts, to the peasantry he would return. But we 
want to keep him raised above such a mere bucolic level as that, 
don’t we?” 

“T don’t know what you are talking about. I don’t understand a 
word of it,” she said, crossly. 

“Ah, you don’t thirst after knowledge. You don’t attend 
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university extension lectures, such as we have down in Hollowley,” 
said Dicky, graciously. “It is almost a pity. You might learn a 
lot at them. And what’s more, you might get other ideas into your 
head than to spend your time tormenting a fellow who is blindly in 
love with you, and whom you don’t mean to have in the end of all.” 

Lucy looked darkly sulky and annoyed. She hated to be inter- 
fered with and seen through. ‘The game was an important one, to 
her, and she knew that to Dicky it was beneath contempt. 

“T can’t tell why you wanted to see me,” she said, “if it was for 
nothing but to give me a long lecture like this.” 

Dicky laughed. ‘Lecture, indeed! I wonder who gets fewer 
lectures than you.” 

“Tt isn’t for you to begin then,” she retorted angrily. 

“Is young Holgate coming here this afternoon?” he inquired, 
not heeding her vexation. 

“T don’t know,” she answered shortly. “Perhaps he may— 
perhaps not. Very often Jim and I go and have tea with him on 
a Sunday afternoon, and then he comes back to supper with us. 
But I don’t think we could take you there, without an invitation,” 
she concluded, demurely. 

“T guess not. Well, I don’t care. We shall meet at the “Swan” 
at Hollowley, on Monday night, or else up here again.” 

“There’s the first bell for dinner. I must go and get my things 
off,” said Lucy, turning towards the house.” 

“ What a sweet little prayer-book you have,” he remarked, taking 
it out of her hand. ‘ And a hymn-book, too, I declare.” 

“ Yes, Jim gave me them.” 

“Really! If I had had the least idea you had a fancy for such 
things i 

“T must not be late. You know father gets furious if any one is 
a minute behind time for dinner,” she said, hurriedly, taking her 
books from him and going quickly in. 

“Yes,” muttered Dicky to himself, as he watched her light, 
dainty little figure trip up the slope towards the house. “I know 
he does. He must have a disgusting big feed, and everybody 
seated to the minute, and a full discussion of the dishes, and the 
price he paid for each thing, and tell us all how he never stints his 
fishmonger or his butcher as to price, and how well they serve him 
in consequence. Bah! What a place is this to be sure! What a 
life for responsible human beings to lead! Money-grubbing and 
eating—that’s all they do or think about; and my young lady, 
there, hasn’t even the money-making to keep her out of other 
mischief. If she were not so d——d pretty with it all! But she 
is. I never fought hard for anything before, unless I was sure it 
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was worth the trouble. I’m not sure about this at all—at least not 
for the future—it’s pleasant enough, and amusing enough in the 
present. No, I’m not sure, but I mean to fight for it—and I mean 
to marry her if fifty Holgates stood in the way.” 

Then he too went into the house, filled still with reflections on the 
life these people led. They all met round the dinner-table; and in 
such wise had Lucy Barraclough accomplished her usual Sunday 
morning’s occupation-—attendance at Divine worship, and then a 
little stroll round the garden of Jessamine Lawn till dinner-time. 


Carter II, 


PLAYING WITH FIRE. 


On the Monday night, billiards were resumed, this time at the “Swan” 
at Hollowley, as Dicky had said, and this time, Brian lost more 
money than he had won on the Saturday. He and Jim 
Barraclough drove home in the latter’s dog-cart, at a late hour; and 
Brian promised to go up to Jessamine Lawn on the following 
evening, when whist, instead of billiards, was the form taken by the 
entertainment. 

Brian hardly knew why he had gone to the “Swan.” He had no 
desire to do so; he had no wish to play billiards with Dicky Law ; 
but also, he had no particular attraction at home. He felt dis- 
inclined for an evening alone with his violin; he was too restless 
and feverish to enjoy that. He might have gone to the farm. Of 
course there was always that resource open to him. They never 
failed to welcome him and his fiddle. Perhaps it was partly because 
he was so very sure of that welcome that he did not trouble himself 
to court it. But for Lucy, though, he might have gone. But he 
could not sit and talk to Alice about Lucy, and there was nothing 
else new that he cared to talk about. The flame of passion had got 
fresh fuel. A few gentle words from her—a look or two had roused 
it all again, and it burnt as high and as strong as before. He was 
possessed by Lucy and by the thought of her, to the exclusion of 
every other object. Life seemed worth nothing to him till he had 
really won her. And his passion, while blunting his perceptions 
in some directions, rendered them abnormally keen in others, as is 
the way with devouring passions. He had seen, or thought he had 
seen, that Law looked at Lucy in a manner which to him, Brian, 
was suspicious. True, Lucy had no manner of interest in Richard 
Law. Brian always felt as if Law and he belonged to different 
generations as well as different temperaments, and he classed Lucy 
with himself, not with the other. Still, the bare idea that this man’s 
eyes could have looked with favour upon his darling, was enough to 
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set all his aversion to him on fire. He hated Dicky with an 
instinctive hatred, as one hates a crawling creature, at sight, without 
waiting to inquire into any beauty of its own which it might 
possess in the shape of wonderful structure, or minute and curious 
adaptation of means to ends; and he hated the very notion of Lucy 
having anything to do with this crawling creature. Jim, he knew, 
was rough and ready, and by no means sensitive as to the company 
he kept himself, or that was kept by others around him. Barraclough 
pere simply did not give the slightest thought to such matters ; his 
days were spent at his works and in his counting-house; his 
evenings were devoted to the consumption of a heavy and elaborate 
supper, and to a subsequent snoozing over his spirits and water by 
the dining-room fire till bedtime, with occasional pretences of 
reading the newspaper. If Beelzebub himself had been sitting with 
his daughter, Mr. Barraclough would have been undisturbed ; for he 
was not a nervous man. He would not have cared if he had once 
ascertained that Beelzebub was a sound and increasing character— 
financially. 

Lucy was alone, practically—the only woman in the comfortless 
large house; the mistress of its servants, with carte blanche to 
run up bills for household matters, and even, to a great extent, for 
her own dress if she so chose; but with a very contracted yearly 
allowance of pocket-money, a very limited supply of ready cash for 
anything she might require on the spot. In the creed of men of the 
Barraclough calibre, a girl who had what Lucy had—the use of a 
rich father’s house and servants and carriages—required nothing 
more. She was not expected to have individual tastes. 

Richard Law knew the exact state of matters in this respect—so 
did Brian Holgate. .Dicky perceived in the situation certain 
elements possible for him to utilise to his own great advantage; he 
had every intention of some day so utilising them; and he generally 
accomplished what he intended to do. 

Brian, on the contrary, beheld a lovely young goddess whom he 
adored, and who, with a coyness or a dignity worthy of a delicately 
minded young woman, held him a little at arm’s length for a season, 
until he should have proved himself worthy of her. That was what 
he meant to do; this was what he was now setting himself to 
accomplish, and the manner in which he did it was to go night after 
night to the abode of the divinity, intending to crave some private 
words with her, lay his case before her, tell her all that he wished to 
do, all that he thought he could do; ask her if she would rather he 
made a name as a great singer, or a great violinist; or if her taste 
inclined to neither of these paths of glory, would she prefer him to 
embark in business, become a prince among merchants or manu- 
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facturers, and for her sake amass a fortune, not of fame, but of 
money? All these roads, considered in the homely freedom of Moor 
Isles, seemed easy ones to tread. It needed but her fiat to decide 
him into which of them he should cast himself, with all the ardour 
and energy at his command. But somehow that fiat never got 
spoken ; the question, even, never got directly put. He waited his 
opportunity; he had not the faintest notion that she knew it, and 
did not intend to give him one. It was too serious a matter to be 
dashed at without having the assurance of there being plenty of time 
in which to discuss it. 

And while waiting this opportunity there was always Jim—or Jim 
and Dicky—to welcome him. With Jim alone he usually played 
billiards, and on these occasions he saw more of Lucy than when 
other men were present. And he seldom lost so heavily, either, at 
such times. When Dicky Law, and a fourth man, a friend of Law 
and Barraclough were there, they played whist. It need hardly be 
said that, compared with the others, Brian was as a child, a baby, in 
his knowledge of the science of the game. But even these whist 
evenings he preferred to the others—those which were the most 
frequent—when he and Jim and Law were alone, and billiards were 
voted dull, and whist could not be played for want of a fourth, and 
they sat hour after hour playing poker, and Brian found that money 
changed hands with startling rapidity and unexpectedness. This 
kind of thing went on for five nights out of the seven. Sunday was 
still exempt; and during the autumn and winter season Brian 
continued, from old habit, to make his weekly journey to the concert 
at Irkford. He persevered in this; Lucy did not mind his going 
there—she minded nothing, so long as he was not drawn to the 
Ormerods. He went, but somehow the music gradually ceased to 
have its former significance and attraction for him; never again did 
he walk home in the dark with that free light heart, as on that night 
when we first met him, trolling his songs, filled to overflowing with 
the joy of the music and melody, thinking an artist’s life the finest 
life on earth, and half disposed to forsake all and plunge into that 
career. During the winter there were many more superb concerts 
and magnificent singers ; many a time, from his place in the gallery, 
he saw Mrs. Reichardt in her chair down in the hall; once she caught 
sight of him, and gave him a friendly bow and smile. But the 
beautiful young girl was gone from her side—the glorious artist did 
not that season reappear at Irkford. All that episode was over, 
thrust back as it were, obscured by clouds and mists of doubt and 
uncertainty. 

What was it, he asked himself sometimes, that had come over him, 
preventing him from any longer enjoying these things as of yore? 
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Nothing had happened, surely ; he was the same, he had health and 
strength as formerly. Lucy was always very kind and genial to him, 
save for a little coquettish aloofness now and then. His friends at the 
farm always had the same trusting, true-hearted greeting for him ; his 
dog still loved him; his horse whinnied with pleasure when it heard 
his voice or felt his hand ; his old house stood as before, four-square to 
the four winds of heaven, sturdy and abiding, with its solid old grey 
stone walls, its bonny bit of old-fashioned garden ; the grand prospect 
from the front windows of the great sweep of country, the town of 
Hollowley, and the rolling moors beyond. And behind, when he 
looked forth, behold, as of yore, the sloping green fields with their 
sheep and cattle; and rising above them all in the distance, the 
great dark swell, bleak and wild, heath and bracken clothed, and the 
square grim head watching into the north-east, of Ravenside Hill. 
These things had been his pleasure and sufficement from boyhood— 
from little childhood. They were all here still, unchanged, and he 
was here too, and they no longer sufficed him—nay, he was conscious 
sometimes, when he saw them, of feeling an irritable impatience with 
them—the kindly homely faces of man and of nature which loved 
him, and which he, had he been himself, ought to have loved—they 
were useless to him. His voice and his fiddle were both more 
silent than they had formerly been. He often sat brooding, one 
elbow resting on his knee, while with the other hand he pulled 
Ferran’s silky ears. 

And the only tangible reason for this change in his spirits, which 
he could give to himself, was one at which he laughed whenever it 
crossed his mind; the reason, namely, that he was losing much 
oftener than winning, in their evenings of billiards, or whist or 
poker, that twice lately he had to draw upon his banking account for 
money with which to pay the sums he had lost; that this disgusted 
him, but that so far from causing him to think of giving up his 
rational and agreeable amusement, he had got vexedly determined to go 
on, cost what it might—not to give in to Dicky Law, who was always 
so confoundedly ready with his little laugh, and his half sneering 
suggestion, “ Holgate, if we are getting too fast for you, we can stop 
as soon as you please.” Too fast for him, indeed, Brian muttered 
indignantly, feeling all the strength of youth and emulation and 
eager desire thrusting him irresistibly onward. No! He, with 
Lucy in the same house, get up and admit that a bloodless creature 
like Dicky Law was “too fast” for Brian Holgate, in any one way! 
Never! He would goon; he meant to go on, if the going should 
leave him at last nothing but the roof above him. “Then I could 
work ; I should have to work,” he told himself, and went on. 

The autumn stole quickly by, and winter came. The ripeness 
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and richness of Indian summer were over, the iron-bound sky and 
earth of January and February followed. It was not a joyful winter, 
if the truth must be confessed, for several persons at Thornton-in- 
Ravenside. It was far from joyful for Brian, who, filled with passion 
and unrest, ambition and resentment, and teased by the constant 
tantalizing missing of the thing he most wanted, fancied that to give 
up the course on which he had embarked would be weakness, and 
who proved himself truly weak by letting himself be led whither he 
wished not to go, and made to do things that he despised, and which 
did not even amuse him. It was not a happy winter for either Alice 
or her brother, who had to stand by and look on while their hero and 
their friend grew gradually more and more estranged from them, and 
more and more unsatisfactory to himself. They could see that in his 
sombre and altered looks; they could only watch it, they could do 
nothing ; and to Alice it was torture even to speak of it. Andrew 
knew it, and seldom spoke Brian’s name to her, and never let her 
know that he saw the furtive caress she bestowed upon Brian’s dog, 
who, poor fellow, remained unchanged in the midst of all the change 
about him. The farmer was less reticent ; he did not know so much 
of what was going on in the background, and he often said he was 
afraid “ yon lad” was not so well, nor so well-behaved as he might 
have been. 

It was by no means a happy winter, either, for Lucy Barraclough, 
who, on the outside at any rate, appeared to have less care and 
trouble, of a tangible kind, than most people. She had never meant 
that this exploitering of Brian should go so far ; it made her unhappy 
as it took a more definite shape, in the course of weeks and months. 
She wished to stop it. Had she been, at the end of the winter, as 
free an agent as she had been on that Sunday morning when she had 
talked to Dick after counting the rays emanating from the golden eye 
above the Ten Commandments, she would have stopped it. A few 
words to Brian, a smile, a private interview, which she could easily 
have secured, and in which she could have hinted her wonder that 
he should care to pass his time as he did, would on the instant have 
made him strong as steel against the blandishments of Jim and Jim’s 
friends. But she could not venture to speak those words, because 
she was in bondage—a bondage which had been effected partly with 
her own consent, and from which she, at any rate, had not the 
strength or the courage to break free. It had been cleverly managed, 
and easily, by one who knew her weak points, and scrupled not to use 
them, 
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Cuapter IIL. 
THE BRACELETS. 


Ar the beginning of the year, there was a ball in the town, given by 
the Hollowley Liberal Association, of which organisation Mr. 
Barraclough and Jim were two distinguished ornaments and powerful 
members, the elder, at any rate, having command of considerable 
sinews of war. They were not much given to frequenting social 
gatherings of any kind; but one must be true to one’s party and to 
one’s cause, and the ball came but once a year. Lucy was present 
at it, of course, looking very bewitching, in a becoming and 
expensive toilette, and wearing, amongst other ornaments, a pair of 
gold bracelets, set with diamonds and pearls, which had been her 
mother’s, ‘and which had been not given, but lent to her by her 
father, soon after she had left school. Practically they were hers: 
but not in name. Mr. Barraclough did not love to part with his 
power over anything that constituted or represented money value ; 
so he “lent” Lucy the bracelets, and on this particular occasion, she 
wore them. 

Law was also of the party at the ball—not as a dancing man, 
truly, but to his own gratification notwithstanding. The Barra- 
cloughs were amongst the earliest to leave. Lucy did not dare to 
stay a moment after her father had informed her that it was time to 
go. She looked ruefully at her programme, on which stood half-a- 
dozen names against dances not yet danced. It was so seldom that 
anything of this kind came in her way, and she enjoyed it so 
thoroughly when it did. But she was not one of the natures that 
can brave blame and brutality; it was easier and less distressing 
to fume and obey. She went into the ladies’ dressing-room to get 
her wraps, and in a very few minutes came out again, cloaked and 
hooded, and with a changed uneasy expression on her face. Law 
was standing near the door of the cloak room, waiting for her. Her 
own mankind were not visible at the moment. 

“ Are you tired?” asked Dicky, going up to her, and looking 
straight into her troubled face. ‘Come, and I'll find you a seat till 
they come for you.” 

“No, no!” said she hurriedly; “come here, to one side. I want 
to tell you something.” 

She pushed one hand and wrist from out of the shelter of her fur 
cloak, and in a frightened whisper said— 

“ Dick, I’ve lost my bracelet. What shall I do?” 

His eyes flashed a little as she called him in her haste by his 
christian name. 
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“ Lost your bracelet? Where, and when? ” 

“Tt must have been in that last dance. I never noticed. And 
then father came and hurried me off. When I was fastening my 
hood, I saw that it was gone. It is not in there ”—she pointed to 
the room from which she had just come—“TIve looked in every 
corner. It must have been in the ball-room.” 

She looked at him with dilated eyes and a pale face. 

“ What is it like?” he asked her. 

“Tt matches this exactly.” She showed him the other bracelet. 
“They were mother’s, you know. They are not mine. He only 
lends me them. If he were to find out that I had lost it, I don’t 
know what he would do. You know, he’s very—severe if he gets 
really vexed.” 

In other words, Mr. Barraclough, senior, was in the habit, when 
exasperated, of using language that would have disgraced a navvy, 
and was capable of even laying violent hands on—such a person as a 
daughter, who could not retaliate. Dicky was perfectly acquainted 
with these facts. He nodded his head gravely, grasping at once the 
full bearings of the situation, and feeling instantly master of it and 
of her. 

“Take off that other one,” said he. “I'll stop behind and have a 
hunt for the lost one. Don’t look scared, Lucy. You shall have it 
back all right. You shall indeed, if I have to get another like it 
made for you. But I guess I shall find it.” 

She had just time to unfasten it, give it to him, and cover up her 
arms again, and compose her countenance, when her father appeared, 
and then Jim. Dicky thrust the bracelet deep into one of his 
pockets, said good-night all round, handed Lucy into the carriage, 
and saw them drive away, when he returned to the ball-room. 

Lucy passed a night and a day of suspense. The evening after 
the ball, Dicky arrived, and managed to have some words alone 
with her. 

“ Well?” she asked anxiously. 

“Well, ’'m sorry to say, it can’t be found.” 

“Not found!” she almost gasped, “Dick! He is just as likely as 
not to ask to see them. He does, you know, every now and then. 
Those, and the diamond earrings, and a necklace, and some other 
things. He likes to calculate how much they would fetch, if he 
wanted to sell them; and, of course, if one is missing, he is almost 
certain to ask about them. Oh, heavens! what am I to do?” 

“Just do this. If he should ask anything about them soon, say 
that you damaged the clasp of one of them, and it has gone to be 
mended. That you confided them to me to see through the job, and 
you don’t know where I have taken them (that’s true enough, 
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anyhow), but that it’s all right. Naturally, the second one was 
wanted in order that the broken one might be made exactly like it. 
See?” 

“You are very kind,” she said, fully aware how powerful a 
protection to her was power to say openly that Dick had some hand 
in the business. There would be no frowns if she could speak up to 
that effect. “ But—but that cannot last for ever—don’t you see ?” 

“No, of course not. But we will have another search for the first 
one. ‘There are ways and means of tracing stolen goods quietly, and 
I’ve no doubt this has been stolen. And I will manage the whole 
thing for you, if you will leave it to me.” 

“Oh, thank you. I cannot refuse. And yet—I wonder if he 
would be very angry if he knew,” she speculated, unwilling to confide 
so much power to Richard Law, yet dreading with a constitutional 
dread, at once mental and physical, the prospect of a violent scene 
with her father. 

“Of course he would—mighty wrath, you may be sure. He has 
not changed his character in the last few days, has he? And it is 
not suitable for you to have to face any such thing. You may rely 
upon it that I know what I am talking about. No. Leave it tome; 
I'll see you through it.” 

She was silent—and silence gives consent. 

A week passed by. Her father so far had asked no questions. 
Dicky had not spoken, and she herself had not spoken. At the end 
of the time he came early one evening to Jessamine Lawn, before Jim 
had come in from business. Lucy at the moment was thinking about 
the bracelet and its loss, which worried her incessantly, and she was 
wondering (for she had sane and natural and even courageous impulses 
at times) whether it would do any good to tell Jim of her disaster, and 
ask him to help her out. Then she shook her head. Jim was nota 
tender brother. There was nothing exaggerated or sentimental in his 
regard for his sister. ‘ Anything in reason,” he would have said, but 
the particular request preferred would always have been out of reason. 
And also, Jim himself was not without some trifling pecuniary 
difficulties, and his guardian angel too, in the matter, was Dicky Law. 
It would not do. She must hear what Mr. Law had to say. 

When they were seated together, alone, he produced a piece of 
tissue paper with something wrapped up in it. 

“There!” he remarked, kindly. ‘'That’s the one you gave me.” 

“Oh, Dick! And the other ?” 

“The lost one!” He shook his head. 

“The lost is not found, by any means—no.” He folded his hands 
and looked at her with an expression speaking of mild sorrow over 
the circumstance. 

c 2 
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“ Not found!” echoed Lucy, with a deep, troubled sigh. ‘“ Then 
I may as well tell him about it. I wish I had done it first, instead 
of leaving it to the last.” 

“Stop, stop! No such hurry. What should you say to this ?” 

This time, a beautiful, brand-new morocco case emerged from his 
pocket. Touching the spring, he opened the lid, and behold, reposing 
on a white satin bed, another bracelet, the exact copy of the one she 
held in her hand—only brighter and more lustrous; newer in fact. 

“ Dick !” she could say no more. 

“T told you I'd see you through this,” said Dicky, in accents of 
the frankest and most engaging loyalty. “I said, even if I had to 
have another made like unto the first. There itis. Take it, and 
make your mind easy.” 

“Take it—oh, but that is impossible. You have had it made, 
expressly ? Why, it must have cost a little fortune. You know I 
have no money but my allowance. I can never hope to pay you for 
it—never.” She hesitated, drew back, did not take it into her 
hand. 

Dicky bent forward, and laid the thing, case and all, upon her 
knee. 

“ Easily—pay, and more than pay, for it. Some day, Lucy, you'll 
be my wife, you know—when you can make up your mind to shake 
off that poor silly Holgate lad. If I mayn’t do a trifling thing like 
this, to ease the mind of my future wife, and if she mayn’t take it, 
why, it is come to something.” 

Lucy looked at him. Truly, Dicky had more chivalry than she 
had given him credit for. This had all been done in a most romantic, 
delicate manner, and if her father asked any questions, how easy to 
show him the two baubles. And if she could not show them—after 
all this delay—after concealing the loss from him for so long—no, it 
was quite impossible. 

It was impossible—for Lucy. 

Yet she felt as if ‘she had been entrapped, and that through her 
own fault. She could not quite tell where the entrapping had come 
in, or where it was that she had been off her guard—only, that it had 
been done. 

The conclusion of the scene was that Lucy did not again repulse 
the morocco case when it was placed upon her knee; that there was 
a conversation, during which Law spoke to her more plainly than 
ever he had done before ; that at last, she allowed him to put his arm 
around her waist and kiss her—that he held her in his arm for a few 
minutes, and turned her face towards him with his hand, and looked 
into it with the look of a possessor, saying all the while the sweetest 
things about the privilege of being able to serve her, and to set her 
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poor little mind at ease ; that she did not feel the courage and strength 
to tell him that he had not set her mind at ease, but had only 
transferred the unease from one set of feelings to another; that at 
last, saying she heard Jim coming, she escaped, and ran to her room, 
and slipped the two bracelets into that drawer of her wardrobe in 
which she kept such things; locked it, and then sat down by her bed 
and wondered what it all meant, and for one wild moment felt almost 
inspired to go down again, give that poisoned thing back to Dicky, 
confront her father with the whole story, and—take the consequences. 
Some natures would have acted thus, even at this eleventh hour. 
Without entering into psychological reasons, the fact remains, that 
Lucy’s was not such a nature. She did not open her wardrobe again, 
but went downstairs, and said nothing to her father, who had just 
come in, and was grumbling angrily about something which had gone 
wrong at “the works.” Dicky looked at her, significantly; she 
exchanged the glance with a feeble smile; and in so doing, gave 
herself over into his power. 

Time passed on; the constant play amongst the men went on ; 
Lucy felt herself tongue-tied and powerless. Dicky had never made 
any ungenerous allusion to the little transaction which he had 
accomplished for her; nor to the money he had expended, in order 
to give her, as he said, “peace of mind.” But the transaction was 
there—the money had been spent; the compact entered into. She 
had no longer the right to oppose any proceeding of Law’s, however 
wrong she might think it. The bracelet and its history fettered her 
as effectually as if it had been a pair of handcuffs, and Dicky a police 
officer, driving her before him. It was a dreary winter; Lucy 
wondered sometimes how it was that things were so dull, and that 
she got so little pleasure out of her life. She had worsted the woman 
whom she considered her rival; she had one man helplessly at her 
feet, and another whose chief object in life was to win her; she was 
passionately fond of admiration, but her heart was cold and her soul 
empty. The joy of helpfulness, hopefulness, sacrifice, was unknown 
to her, and she did not even know what the need was, which yet 
made her whole existence unsatisfactory to her. 


Cuarter LY. 
ALICE GOES TO IRKFORD. 


One fine spring morning, while things of this kind were going on at 
Moor Isles and at Jessamine Lawn, Alice Ormerod, after despatching 
her necessary household work with greater rapidity than usual, left 
her kitchen, which looked spotlessly clean and neat, about half-past 
eight, and went upstairs to her room. It appeared that she 
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contemplated some important and unusual expedition, for she 
speedily divested herself of her print working gown, and took out of 
her drawers, and from the pegs against the walls, sundry articles of 
clothing suited for festive or unusual occasions; and she dressed 
herself in them. Truth to tell, when the process was accomplished, 
and she had got into her best gown of black silk and cashmere ; her 
best bonnet of white straw and black velvet, with some artificial 
poppies in it; her best jacket, too,—a handsome enough affair in 
its way,—she looked, though undeniably a handsome, a somewhat 
sedate young woman, yet still a trifle stiff, and unaccustomed to her 
clothes; not so free and graceful as in her plain, daintily clean 
prints, moving about easy and at home, amongst her farm business 
and domestic affairs. Still, even in this trying “ best ” costume, she 
was a noble figure, and her attire did not destroy the straight- 
forward simplicity of her look and manner, though they might tone 
it down a little. 

When she was ready, she went downstairs to the kitchen again. 
Andrew and her father were both there. The latter was somewhat 
spruced up as to his outer man: he was going to drive his daughter 
in the spring-cart to Hollowley station. 

“Eh, lass, art ready ?” he said when he saw her. “Thou looks 
rare and well too, eh, Andy?” 

“ Gradely,” replied Andy succinctly. 

“Are all the things here?” asked Alice, bestowing upon each of 
them a glance full of affection, if grave and unsmiling. She had not 
smiled lately so often as in former days. 

“TLet’s see,” she added, carefully counting some things; “the 
basket with the eggs, and the pot with the butter, and the jar with 
the cream—that’s three. Ay, they’re all there; and my umbrella, 
and my purse—yes, in my little bag.” She opened a stout little 
wash-leather purse, from whose pockets came the gleam of a goodly 
store of glittering yellow coins. “And my paper, that I’ve put all 
the things down on, that we want. And now, father, I’m ready.” 

“And so am I,” said the farmer. ‘Come along, lass; and Andy, 
do thou tak’ care o’ thisel’. Go out a bit this fine mornin’, and don’t 
stop cowerin’ in th’ ingle o’ the time, while thou ’rt fair roasted. 
Some day we ’st find as thou’s got drawn up th’ lover wi’ the 
draught, and we ’st ne’er see thee no more.” 

“Tf I once flew up th’ lover,” said Andrew, looking rather pleased 
than otherwise at the prospect, “I should ne’er sit down again till I 
found myself lyin’ on th’ topmost boulder of Ravenside; and it’s the 
only way I shall ever get there,” he added with sudden mournfulness. 

His father laughed loudly at the idea, and Alice, patting his 
shoulder kindly, told him—< Those times are all past, lad, for flying 
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up th’ lover, or riding on broomsticks o’er Ravenside Hill. Do 
thou as father tells thee, and mind thou’rt wide awake when I come 
back, that I may tell thee all I’ve seen in Irkford, all the time ’'m 
there.” 

With that, and a smile of encouragement, she followed the farmer 
out, carrying in her own hand the jar of cream, while “Lizzy” 
followed with the other two packages. These safely disposed of, and 
his daughter seated, Farmer Ormerod clambered into his place, 
flicked the whip about grey Bessie’s ears, and with a lunge, a lurch 
and a jolt, they got under weigh. 

It was a lovely morning towards the end of April; lovely, that is, 
as to brightness and clearness of atmosphere, and brilliant sunshine, 
but piercingly cold as to wind, which came piping with bitter breath 
from the top of Ravenside, and was as due north-east as a wind can 
be. They had not very much to say to each other, as they jogged 
along through the pleasant lanes of the hill country, passing many 
an old grey stone farmhouse, with its roof of “blue” tiles, or row of 
curious ancient cottages, their cold grey relieved by the snowy blinds 
and brilliant masses of fine flowering plants in the windows. 
Gradually they wound down hill, into an atmosphere less clear and 
bracing; nearer civilisation perhaps, but most assuredly nearer to 
the chimneys and smoke. Just before they entered the town of 
Hollowley, the rushing of wheels sounded behind them, and then a 
high spick-and-span dog-cart overtook them, flew past them, drawn 
by its fast-striding horse, and disappeared in a little cloud of dust. 

“ Barraclough’s cart,” observed the farmer laconically. 

“ Ay—with Jim and her in it,” was all that his daughter replied ; 
and then, whatever they might have thought, they said no more 
about it. 

At the station Mr. Ormerod pulled up, and Alice got down out of 
the cart. He handed her things to her, but did not get out himself. 
He had business on hand in the town. He nodded to her. 

“ Qather I, or one o't’ lads’ll come to fetch thee whoam,” he 
promised her, and flicked his whip again, and drove off. Alice 
collected her things and went into the station. It was yet early for 
the train. They were accustomed to allow plenty of time to drive 
from Thornton to Hollowley, especially when the catching of a train 
was in question. 

Early though Alice was, however, she found to her surprise that 
Lucy Barraclough was already there, waiting apparently for the same 
train (as a matter of fact, it had suited Jim’s convenience to set off 
early, and drop his sister at the station while he made a call or two 
in the town before joining her). 

Lucy, too, was dressed for going into town; so cunningly were 
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her garments arranged that, though it was absolutely necessary, in 
that wind, to wear warm clothing, she looked like some little 
humming bird, with brilliantly tinted plumage, softened down by the 
rich velvety brown of her sealskin coat ; gleams of colour appearing 
here and there at her throat and in her bonnet. Alice did not lend 
herself easily to ecmparisons with birds or beasts; she looked exactly 
what she was—at a disadvantage with regard to appearance, and 
perfectly indifferent to that fact. 

It was Lucy who accosted the other. She had no intention of doing 
anything more than make Alice uncomfortable, by saying a few 
malicious things in a quiet way; and the temptation to try that 
was too strong to be resisted. Moreover, her own anxiety on the 
subject of Brian and the life he was at present leading, made her 
wishful, in a curious, unaccountable way, to find out what others 
thought about it. 

So she looked at Alice with a placid smile. 

“Good morning, Miss Ormerod,” said she, cheerfully. ‘‘ We passed 
you on the road, I think, didn’t we ?” 

“Yes,” said Alice, unsmilingly. 

“ Are you going to Irkford ? ” 

“Yes,” again said Alice, who had placed her three packages on a 
bench, near to which Lucy was standing, and who now, from her far 
superior height, looked down upon the other with drooped white 
eyelids and scarcely concealed scorn. Lucy saw it, understood it, 
realised perfectly what it all meant, and was furious. Her intention 
of amusing herself had gone. What she now wished to do, was to 
strike, and hurt. She felt as if she would give the world to visibly 
disturb that lofty equanimity of contempt, that cool disdain of eye 
and mouth. They made her feel small—and that she, Lucy DBarra- 
clough, should he made to feel small by Alice Ormerod, was an 
intolerable thing. 

“We have been seeing a good deal of a neighbour of yours iately,” 
she observed, with a malicious little smile. 

“Brian Holgate?” said Alice, after a perceptible pause, during 
which she stared calmly down at the other, and speaking with un- 
ruffled outward calm ; “ Ay, poor lad, I know you have. The worse 
for him!” 

Lucy felt as if a sudden ball had struck her. This was her own 
secret knowledge, which she had tried to wrap away from herself in 
all kinds of sophisms, put into plain, unmistakeable, uncompromising 
vernacular. For the first instant her vivid sense of the truth of the 
words rendered her silent. In the next, arose again the angry 


feeling that it was intolerable. She gave a light, somewhat falsetto 
laugh as she answered, 
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“Heavens! I had no idea he had given such offence by preferring 
our society to yours. What harm are we doing to him?” 

“You're teaching him—at least you've taught him, amongst you— 
to drink and to gamble, and make a beast of himself. Six months 
ago, he was a decent lad enough. Now he’s more than half-way to 
the devil. You and your lot are ruining him as fast as a man can 
be ruined. That’s all.” 

This heavy artillery somewhat took Lucy’s breath away; but 
though heavy, there was a sting beneath it all, as sharp as a dagger’s 
point—there was the truth, naked and bare. Therefore, being true, 
it was altogether intolerable that such words should be used. 

“Bless me! If he is so decent, and if we are so—indecent,” she 
said, her lips growing pale, while she forced a smile, “ how is it that 
he prefers our company to yours—as I said before? I’m sure 
nothing could be more decent than your family. They say like seeks 
like. You've known him longer than we have—why haven’t you 
kept him?” 

“ Because he’s demented just now,” replied Alice, with the same 
sledge-hammer force and directness ; “I never said he was perfect— 
he has his weaknesses, poor lad, and one of them is, to believe in the 
woman he’s in love with, and not to understand how false she is, 
leading him on with promises that she never means to keep, wakening 
up all his bad passions, and driving away all the good there is in him. 
You'll hardly say that he has improved since he began to go so 
much to your house,” she added, with imperturbable calm scorn. 
“ The Scripture says the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel, and 
it’s such tender mercies that Brian is getting just now, from you.” 

“ It’s easy to see who is in love with the young gentleman,” said 
Lucy, forgetting all self-restraint, white with excitement, and with 
lips quivering with passion. She broke into a little insulting laugh, 
the eager raging desire possessing her all the time to make that 
strong woman wince. Alice heard her words, and smiled a smile 
which maddened Lucy. 

“Ts it?” said she. “ Perhaps, Lucy Barraclough, you don’t know 
very well what you're talking about. Brian is my old friend and 
playmate ; we have known each other all our lives. If I found him 
stripped and lying in the gutter, I’d lift him out and clothe him—yes, 
if I knew for certain that he would go back to you the next minute, 
to be stripped again. You don’t understand that, of course. I’m 
sorry for you. I’m sorry a woman can look like you look, and be 
what you are. And, since you began it, I’m very glad to have had 
the opportunity of telling you so.” 

With that, she turned away, looked at the clock, and seeing what 
time it was, went into the booking office to take her ticket. Lucy 
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was left standing, almost panting with anger and the sense of defeat 
and detestation for Alice. The conversation had only lasted a few 
minutes; it had not been loud, nor attracted any attention. People 
who intended going to Irkford by the coming express were beginning 
to drop in and stroll about the platform. Lucy, after a moment, 
forced herself to walk about—forced her face into an expression of 
something like composure. 

“Tf he were stripped, and lying in the gutter,” she said to herself. 
“She would lift him out and clothe him. Very well—I was sorry, 
but I’m not now. She shall never have him in any other way ; never 
—never. I will teach her what she gets by treating me in that way.” 

They travelled in different carriages, and did not even see each other 
again. The Irkford station was crowded. Alice made a porter carry 
her things to a cab for her. He suggested a “’ansom;” which she 
declined, with some consternation, and finally drove off in a four- 
wheeler, having given the man Elisabeth Reichardt’s address. 

She scarcely saw the busy streets through which she was driven— 
she was thinking, as she had been all along, of that interview with 
Lucy at the Hollowley station. 

“Tm afraid I didn’t say what was best for him, poor lad, though 
it eased my own mind. If I’d known how to disgust her with him, 
and make her throw him aside—but I’m not clever at such in-and- 
out ways, and I did hurt her. I meant to. Whatever may happen, 
she has heard the truth for once in her life—and she knew it was 
true, too.” 

Then the cab stopped at the gate of a large, well-appointed house, 
standing alone, which might have been built some fifty years ago. 

“This here’s number a hundred,” said the cabman. “Shall I ask 
if they’re at ome ?” 

“Yes, please. Mrs. Reichardt—ask if Mrs. Reichardt is in.” 

Mrs. Reichardt was at home, said the footman who opened the 
door, and Alice got out, paid and dismissed her cabman, and carrying 
her different specimens of country produce went to the door and 
confronted the wondering flunkey. 

“T wish to see Mrs. Reichardt,’’ she told him. ‘She knows who 
Tam. I will give you my name.” 

“ Yes—ma’am,”’ said the man, making a gallant effort to reconcile 
the homely manner and the numerous bundles, with the assured tone 
and beauty of the visitor. And he let her in, and was going to 
show her into a side room, when a door was opened, and Elisabeth 
herself emerged from another room, clad in some most wonderful 
morning gown, all ribbons and lace and frills; she had a bundle of 
letters, and a newspaper in her hand, and as a matter of fact had 
just finished her breakfast, after being up very late the night before. 
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She looked, at first carelessly, then with nearer scrutiny, at the 
figure standing in the hall. Then a sudden light came into her eyes 
and face—she sprang forward, with hands outstretched, filled as they 
were with papers. 

“Miss Alice Ormerod! no, this is too delightful. You are most 
welcome. You have come on purpose to see me?” 

“ Well, nearly on purpose to see you,” said Alice, and her face, too, 
suddenly lighted up with a brighter ray than had touched it now for 
many a week. With all her assured composure in speaking at home 
of this intended visit, she had had more than one qualm of anxiety 
lest perchance Mrs. Reichardt, in the multiplicity of her engagements 
and amusements, should have forgotten her. But she had not 
forgotten her. She knew her at once, and there was genuine delight 
and welcome in every word and glance. 

“Nearly on purpose to see you,” she repeated, gladly letting 
Elisabeth shake her hand in both hers. 

“ How nice and good of you! Well, come! You will take off 
your things and stay a long time—all day, if you can. I will send 
to have your packages put aside.” 

“‘ They’re nothing but a few trifles that I made bold to bring from 
the farm, hoping you'd not object to keeping them,” said Alice 
bashfully. ‘ We do have such things fresh and sweet, and I’ve heard 
that they don’t always, in towns.” 

“Oh, my dear!” cried Elisabeth her quick emotions touched in 
the most lively manner, “ you are too good. Eggs—why, you must 
have robbed yourself! Fresh eggs—butter—cream—oh, dear! 
you make me ashamed to take such valuable things. But I shall do 
so all the same. I think it is the presents and the pleasures we 
don’t deserve which delight us so when they come, don’t you? 
There’s a romance about them which can never attach to the things 
we have paid for, in any way. Robert”—she turned to the 
footman—“ send Mrs. Lewis here at once, that I may give these 
things into her own hands.” 

And Alice had the gratification, which she was by no means of too 
great a soul to enjoy, of seeing a stately cook, of critical aspect, huge 
girth and few words, come sailing into the hall, receive the things, 
and with approving eye and gracious smile declare that they were a 
treat to look upon. Then Elisabeth took her visitor’s hand. 

“ Come with me,” said she, “and tell me all that you and” (with 
a sudden glance) “Mr. Holgate have been doing since I saw you 
there.” 

And at these words Alice’s face grew sad again while she followed 
her hostess upstairs. 
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Dickens's Characters and their Prototypes. 


Ir is well known that the characters most familiar to us in the. 


writings of Charles Dickens had originals in actual life. The 
novelist, in common with other famous romancers, never produced, or 
intended to produce, a complete picture of a living person, but only 
the leading traits, embodying in his portraiture of one individual his 
experience of fifty ; although, as we shall see, the likeness in some 
cases bore a remarkable resemblance to the unconscious sitter, who 
naturally resented the publicity thus given to his personal or mental 
peculiarities.? For those readers of the works of Dickens who are 
curious to learn something concerning the prototypes of the 
characters so happily portrayed by his magic pen, the present 
attempt at their identification may not be without interest. 

Charles Dickens, on leaving school in his fifteenth year, obtained 
employment in the office of Messrs. Ellis and Blackmore, solicitors, 
of Gray’s Inn, and during the period of his engagement in that 
capacity he availed himself of the numerous opportunities thus 
afforded him of observing, with a keenness which characterised him 
throughout life, the various peculiarities of lawyers, their clerks 
and clients; Mr. Blackmore, the junior partner, afterwards recog- 
nised, in the pages of ‘ Pickwick’ and ‘ Nickleby,’ several incidents 
that took place in the office, and the originals of many of the 
characters in those works were personally known to him. « Dickens’s 
early taste for theatricals was much stimulated by a fellow-clerk 
named Potter, with whom he chiefly associated. This boon com- 
panion afterwards figured under his proper name in one of the 
‘Sketches by Boz,’ entitled ‘Making a Night of it,” where he is 
described as a clerk in the city, whose income was limited, but 
whose friendship with his fellow-clerk, Mr. Robert Smithers, was 
unbounded. It is undoubtedly the same young gentleman who 
appears as Jones, in another Sketch called “ Misplaced Attachment 
of Mr. John Dounce,” for he is there referred to as a barrister’s 
clerk, “capital company—full of anecdote!” and having a penchant 
for “the play.” 

Ordnance Terrace, Chatham, where the Dickens family resided 
(1816-21), is known to have furnished the characters for some of 
the eariy Sketches. { “The Old Lady” was a Mrs. Newnham, who 
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lived at No. 5; “The Half-pay Captain ” was also a near neighbour, 
whose well-remembered oddity of behaviour was a constant source of 
amusement to the neighbours. It was principally in ‘Pickwick’ 
where Dickens most frequently utilised his knowledge of the traits 
of character which distinguish members of the legal profession and 
their victims. The thirtieth chapter commences with an elaborate 
analysis of the various species of the lawyer’s clerk. “There is the 
Articled Clerk, who has paid a premium, and is an attorney in 
prospective, who runs a tailor’s bill, receives invitations to parties, 
knows a family in Gower Street, and another in Tavistock Square, 
goes out of town every Long Vacation to see his father, who keeps 
live horses innumerable ; and who is, in short, the very aristocrat of 
clerks.” Then comes the salaried clerk, “out-of-door, or in-door, as 
the case may be—who devotes the major part of his thirty shillings 
a week to his personal pleasure and adornment, repairs half-price to 
the Adelphi at least three times a week, dissipates majestically at the 
cider cellars afterwards, and is a dirty caricature of the fashion 
which expired six monthsago.” Mr. George Lear, a fellow-clerk with 
Dickens at Gray’s Inn, informs me that he is convinced he stood for 
the portrait of the Articled Clerk, and that our friend Potter‘again 
appears as the salaried clerk. Mr. Lear entertains a belief that it was 
Dickens himself who is described as one of “ the office lads, in their 
first surtouts, who feel a befitting contempt for boys at day-schools, 
club as they go home at night, for saveloys and porter, and think 
there’s nothing like ‘ life.’” My informant is also of opinion that 
Potter figures still more prominently in ‘ Pickwick,’ as the original of 
that prince of impostors and adventurers, Alfred Jingle, whose personal 
appearance is faithfully reproduced in the illustration representing 
Dr. Slammer’s defiance of Jingle. The portrait of the doctor is said 
to have been taken from Dr. Lamert, a regimental surgeon at 
Chatham, and an uncle of the novelist. 

Many more or less eminent counsel (Serjeant Bumpus among 
others) have been pointed to as the prototypes of Serjeant Buzfuz ; 
but, in all probability, the Serjeant was of a composite or mixed 
order of architecture, and burlesqued the foibles of more than one 
learned gentleman. Mr. Justice Stareleigh was a portrait of Mr. 
Justice Gazelee. 

Mr. Perker, Pickwick’s solicitor in the famous breach-of-promise 
case, was also drawn from life. Mr. Blackmore, in recording his 
recollections of Dickens’s clerkship, says that he believes Perker was 
intended as a portrait of his partner Mr. Ellis, who certainly had 
some of Perker’s peculiarities, especially that of incessant snuff-taking. 
There can be, however, no room for dispute as to the prototype of 
Mr. Pickwick himself, whcse outward form has been rendered so 
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familiar by “ Phiz.” His name was John Foster, a friend of Mr. 
Chapman (of the firm of Chapman and Hall), and he was described 
as “a fat old beau who would wear, in spite of ladies’ protests, drab 
tights and black gaiters,” and who lived at Richmond. The name of 
Pickwick may be traced to that of a Bath coach-proprietor, for it is 
recorded that Dickens, on seeing it painted on the door of a stage- 
coach which had passed him in the street, rushed into the publishers’ 
office, exclaiming “I’ve got it. Moses Pickwick, Bath, coach- 
master.” It is interesting to learn that the same Moses Pickwick 
was a foundling, left one night in Pickwick Street, and brought up 
in Corsham workhouse till he was old enough to be employed in the 
stables where the mail coaches changed horses; then he got to be 
uead ostler, and eventually coach-proprietor. His Christian name 
was given to him as being a foundling, and his surname from the 
village where he was left as an infant.* 

It is fair to conjecture that Sam Weller’s living prototype was 
a character named Simon Spatterdash (in Samuel Beazley’s play 
called ‘The Boarding-house’), a local militiaman, whose chief 
peculiarity lay in his quaint sayings and out-of-the-way com- 
parisons. The part was taken by a low comedian named Samuel 
Vale, for whom the farce, a very popular one in the early part of 
the century, was revived at Drury Lane Theatre in 1822, the year 
after the removal of the Dickens family to London, Charles being 
then ten years old. Vale’s quaint comparisons, like those so 
frequently employed by Sam Weller, were lavishly introduced by 
the actor into his part, and were doubtless the origin of Dickens’s 
queer conceit. Vale had a mellowness of voice with an unctuousness 
of utterance which gave his drolleries of expression an unusual 
value, and he was recognised as an actor of genuine ability. 

The suggestion that ‘“ Weller” is a form of “ Veller,” and the 
latter is a comparative form of Vale, is not altogether without 
weight, but so far as the origin of the name is concerned there is 
some evidence worthy of consideration. The name, by no means 
an uncommon one at the present day, was familiar to Dickens from 
his earliest childhood, for the maiden name of his nurse was Mary 
Weller.t It has also been pointed out that a Thomas Weller once 

* A correspondent in Notes and Queries (Jan. 8, 1887) says that, 
curiously enough, there lives at Penarth, near Cardiff, a portly Pickwick, 
rejoicing in the prenomen Eleazar. Sergeant Eleazar Pickwick is an 
officer of police in that county, and bears not only a nominal but a personal 
resemblance to Dickens’s hero as represented in the illustrations. 

+ “There lived in Liverpool for many years a gentleman named Samuel 
Weller, one of whose daughters was the mother of Mrs. Butler (née Miss 
Elizabeth Thompson), the well-known painter of “ The Roll Call,” etc., and 
the other married a brother of Charles Dickens. Mr. Weller denied being 
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kept the Granby Head in High Street, Chatham, and both the inn 
and its master recall to one’s mind the fictitious Marquis of Granby 
of which Mrs. Weller (Sam’s stepmother) was director-in-chief. 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, who once resided at Gad’s Hill Place, says that 
“old Mr. Weller was a real person, and we know him. He was 
‘Old Chumley’ in the flesh, and drove the stage daily from 
Rochester to London and back again . . . the good-natured, red- 
faced old fellow.” 

( In the story of ‘ Oliver Twist,* Dickens introduced Mr. Fang, a 
police magistrate, and described his mode of administering justice. 
This official, before whom Oliver was brought on a charge of 
“ fogle-hunting,” was “a lean, long-backed, stiff-necked, middle-aged 
man, with no great quantity of hair: and what he had, growing 
on the back and sides of his head. His face was stern, and much 
flushed. If he were really not in the habit of drinking rather 
more than was exactly good for him, he might have brought an 
action against his countenance for libel, and have recovered heavy 
damages.” These attributes of Mr. Fang were also possessed 
by his prototype, a Metropolitan magistrate then living, upon 
whom Dickens desired to inflict a literary castigation. Mr. Forster 
tells us that the novelist, wanting for the purposes of his story 
an insolent and harsh police-magistrate, bethought him of an 
original ready to his hand in one of the London offices; and 
instead of pursuing his later method of giving a personal appear- 
ance that should in some sort render difficult the identification 
of mental peculiarities, he was only eager to get in the whole man 
complete upon his page, figure and face as well as manners and 
mind. He wrote accordingly to Mr. Haines, a gentleman who then 
had general supervision over the police reports for the daily papers:— 
“In my next number of ‘ Oliver Twist’ I must have a magistrate ; 
and casting about for a magistrate whose harshness and insolence 
would render him a fit subject to be shown up, I have as a necessary 
consequence stumbled upon Mr. Laing of Hatton Garden celebrity. 
I know the man’s character perfectly well; but as it would be 
necessary to describe his personal appearance also, I ought to have 
seen him, which (fortunately or unfortunately, as the case may be) 
I have never done. In this dilemma it occurred to me that perhaps 





the prototype of the immortal “Samivel,” as ‘Pickwick’ had been 
published some years before he met the author.”—Notes and Queries, 
April 2, 1887. 

* Oliver Twist is the name of a person that once existed, which is 
proved by the following entry in the parish register of Shelford, Notts— 
“1563. The V" of Januar., Dorothie Twiste, daughter of Oliver Twiste.” 
—Notes and Queries, June 9, 1877. 
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I might under your auspices be smuggled into the Hatton Garden 
office for a few moments some morning. If you can further my 
object I shall be really very greatly obliged to you!” ) The oppor- 
tunity was found; the magistrate was brought up before the 
novelist; and shortly after, on some fresh outbreak of intolerable 
temper, the home-secretary found it an easy and popular step to 
remove Mr. Laing from the bench—a comfort to everybody, saving 
only the principal person. 

In the preface to ‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ the author states that, 
during the progress of that work, he derived great amusement and 
satisfaction from the fact that several Yorkshire schoolmasters laid 
claim to being the original of Squeers, one of whom, he had reason to 
believe, had actually entertained thoughts of bringing an action for 
libel to bear upon the case, whereas another, whom the cap likewise 
fitted, meditated a journey to London “for the express purpose of 
committing an assault and battery upon his traducer”; a third 
perfectly remembered being waited on by two gentleman, “one of 
whom held him in conversation, while the other took his likeness ; 
and, although Mr. Squeers has but one eye, and he has two, ... 
still he and all his friends and neighbours know at once for whom it 
is meant, because—the character is so like him.” Dickens ex- 
plains that Mr. Squeers is the representative of a class, and not 
of an individual; that ‘“ where imposture, ignorance, and brutal 
cupidity are the stock-in-trade of a small body of men, and one is 
described by these characteristics, all his fellows will recognise 
something belonging to themselves, and each will have a misgiving 
that the portrait is his own.” It will be remembered that Dickens 
and his illustrator travelled together to the North of Englund, for 
the purpose of collecting material for ‘Nickleby,’ making the 
King’s Head, at Barnard Castle, their head-quarters. The novelist 
there made enquiries concerning the state of the neighbouring 
boarding-schools, and was directed to one known as Bowes Academy, 
at Greta Bridge. The master, whose name was William Shaw, 
received Dickens and his companion with extreme hauteur, and did 
not so much as withdraw his eyes from the operation of pen-making 
during their interview. It is said that “ Phiz,” watching his 
opportunity, sketched him on his nail (a branch of the Fine Arts of 
which I must confess extreme ignorance), reproducing him so 
eactly, that when the more finished representation of him appeared 
in the book, the school began to decline, and ultimately became 
deserted. ‘There are many persons still living (who were pupils 
of William Shaw and well remember his academy at Bowes) who 
assert that the school in question was believed to have been one of 
the best of its kind, and that the master was by no means such a 
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wretch as that depicted by the novelist. It was, indeed, warmly 
affirmed by some old residents in Barnard Castle that the alleged 
prototype of Squeers was, in private life at least, an excellent and 
amiable man, and believing the imputation to be levelled at himself 
(instead of, as was really the case, at the bad system which had 
long prevailed in that part of the country), his sensitiveness caused 
him to become an object of ridicule to his neighbours, and this, 
together with the subsequent loss of his pupils, utterly broke 
his spirit. 

Further evidence confirming this account may be found in the 
autobiography of Mr. H. F. Lloyd, the well-known Glasgow 
comedian. He was a pupil of William Shaw, whom he represents 
as “a most worthy and kind-hearted, if somewhat peculiar, gentle- 
man. . . I can see him now as plainly as I did then, and can testify 
to the truth of the outward presentment of the man as described by 
Dickens, and depicted by his artist in the pages of his novel— 
allowing, of course, for both being greatly exaggerated. A sharp, 
thin, upright little man, with a slight scale covering the pupil of one 
of his eyes. Yes. There he stands, with his Wellington boots and 
short black trousers, not originally cut too short, but from a habit 
he had of sitting with one knee over the other, and the trousers being 
tight, they would get ‘ruck’d’ half-way up the boots. Then, the 
clean white vest, swallow-tailed black coat, white neck-tie, silver- 
mounted spectacles, close-cut iron-grey hair, high-crowned hat worn 
slightly at the back of his head, and there you have the man.” Mr. 
Lloyd writes in almost glowing terms of the excellence of the school, 
its situation and internal arrangements; and as for Mr. Shaw’s lifting 
his hand to a boy, save in ,the way of kindness, such a thing was 
almost unknown! He would walk round the school-room, look over 
his pupils while writing, and here and there pat a boy on the 
head, making encouraging remarks the while. He was an adept on 
the flute, and would sometimes sit by the bedside of a sick boy for an 
hour or two together to amuse him. If these statements are true 
(and the evidence is strong in that direction), such was the man that 
Dickens, with the best intentions possible, pilloried as Squeers, and 
caused him to suffer for the misdeeds of his neighbours. It must 
be admitted, with feelings of regret, that both the novelist and the 
artist committed the error of too faithfully reproducing, by pen and 
pencil, the personal peculiarities of William Shaw, and in transferring 
him to another school then existing in the neighbourhood, which 
was similar to that described in the story, and was presided over by a 
genuine Squeers. There is, however, a rather curious coincidence in 
connection with this subject. In 1823, sixteen years before the 
publication of ‘Nickleby,’ two remarkable trials took place, bearing 
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on the cruelties practised in the cheap boarding-schools of Yorkshire. 
The name and address of the defendant in both cases were identical 
with those of the prototype of Squeers, and the facts then made 
public strongly resembled the condition of things at Dotheboys 
Hall. It is more than probable that Dickens’s attention had been 
drawn to these particular cases, and that he subsequently utilised those 
facts as leading features in his story; but whether the defendant was 
in any way related to the unfortunate man whom “ Phiz” sketched 
“not wisely, but too well,” there is no evidence to show. 

Turning to a more genial subject, there is the novelist’s authority 
for stating that the portraits of those most exceptional personages, 
the Brothers Cheeryble, were drawn from life; that their noble 
characteristics were not creations of his brain, but were absolutely 
founded on fact. Their prototypes were the Brothers Grant (Daniel 
and William), merchants and manufacturers, of Ramsbottom and 
Manchester, whose acquaintance Dickens made during his visit to 
that neighbourhood in 1838. The two brothers were born at 
Elchies, Morayshire, where their father, William Grant, was a small 
farmer, who, being ruined by a flood, afterwards became a cattle- 
drover. Subsequently he commenced business in a very small way 
in Manchester, and prospered, when in 1790 the family was located 
in a retail shop in the market-place, Bury, where they sold linen, 
prints, small-wares, etc.; the sons, at that time, being employed at 
some printworks in the neighbourhood. The Grants, through their 
perseverance and courtesy, rose so rapidly, that on the retirement of 
the first Sir Robert Peel, and by his special help and favour, they 
became, in 1806, the owners of the extensive works at Ramsbottom, 
where they carried on the business of logwood grinding, calico 
printing, and dyeing. Within ten years the firm of William Grant 
and Brothers had become one of the most famous in Lancashire. 
Like the Brothers Cheeryble they laboured to help every good work, 
both privately and publicly, and were among the founders of the 
Royal Institution. Of private benefits conferred may be mentioned 
the encouragement given by direct commissions to Nasmyth, the 
painter, and the practical help accorded to his son, the eminent 
engineer. The Brothers Grant died many years ago, but in the 
district where they resided, their names are still remembered and 
dearly cherished.* 

Mrs. Ewebank, whose husband kept the King’s Head, at Barnard 
Castle (where the novelist stayed), knew the original of John 
Browdie, the good-natured Yorkshireman, quite well—his real name 


* For many of these particulars I am indebted to Mr. Langton’s paper 
on “ The ‘ Brothers Cheeryble’ and the ‘ Grant Brothers,’ ” published in the 
Manchester Quarterly, Jan., 1886. 
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was John F——, of Broadiswood, a farmer, and he married a Miss 
Dent, a cousin of Miss Shaw. 

It is generally supposed that Mrs. Nickleby is a portrait of 
Mrs. John Dickens, the novelist’s mother. A writer says that 
Mrs. Dickens had been very nice-looking in her youth. She was 
a little woman, thoroughly good-natured, easy-going, and com- 
panionable, and the likeness between her and Mrs. Nickleby is 
simply the exaggeration of some slight peculiarities. ‘‘She possessed 
an extraordinary sense of the ludicrous, and her power of imitation 
was something quite astonishing. On entering a room, she almost 
unconsciously took an inventory of its contents; and if anything 
happened to strike her as out of place or ridiculous, she would 
afterwards describe it in the quaintest possible manner. In like 
manner she noted the personal peculiarities of her friends and 
acquaintances. She had also a fine vein of pathos, and could 
bring tears to the eyes of listeners when narrating some sad event.” 

As the original of Miss La Creevy, the good-natured little 
miniature-painter, I would suggest Miss Rose Emma Drummond, 
who practised the same genteel profession at the time ‘ Nickleby’ 
was written. This suggestion carries some weight on the discovery 
of the interesting fact that, in 1835 (about three years prior to the 
commencement of the novel), Dickens sat to Miss Drummond for 
his portrait on ivory, which was executed as an “engagement ” 
present for Miss Catherine Hogarth, afterwards Mrs. Charles 
Dickens.* 

Another character in ‘ Nickleby,’ concerning whose prototype a 
clue is afforded, is Newman Noggs, the confidential clerk and 
factotum of Mr. Ralph Nickleby, whom he served “ for rather less 
than the usual wages of a boy of thirteen.” His name, as well as 
personality, was suggested by that of Newman Knott, an im- 
poverished gentleman who went regularly to the offices of Messrs. 
Ellis and Blackmore during the period of Dickens’s clerkship there, 
for the purpose of receiving the sum of seven shillings weekly, given, 
it is believed, by a friend at Chichester who had known him in his 
prosperity. Knott had previously held a fairly good position as a 
tenant-farmer in Sussex, but his expensive tastes ruined him. His 
eccentricities and personal history were a source of great amusement 
to the clerks, and the tricks and manceuvres he resorted to in 
endeavouring to forestall the weekly allowance highly delighted 
Dickens, who doubtless availed himself of the hints thus afforded him 
in the portrayal of Newman Noggs. 

During the time that Dickens and “ Phiz” were investigating the 

* The portrait, the first for which the novelist gave sittings, is now in 
the possession of his younger daughter. 
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subject of the Yorkshire schools, they lodged at the principal hotel in 
Barnard Castle, in the county of Durham, and immediately opposite 
the hotel was a watchmaker’s shop, easily seen by the novelist from 
his sitting-room window. Over the shop-front was conspicuously 
placed the name of “ Humphreys, Clockmaker,” which fixed itself so 
indelibly on the author’s mind, that he gave it to the clockmaker in 
his next story, and wrote to tell “ Master Humphreys” what he had 
done, sending him, at the same time, a copy of ‘ Nicholas Nickleby.’ 
As for the original of the famous clock itself, we learn that its 
manufacture was commenced in 1828 by William Humphreys, son 
of Thomas Humphreys, the then proprietor of the shop. On its com- 
pletion the following year it was placed in a niche on the right-hand 
side of the glass shop-door, where Dickens first saw it, and where in 
passing he frequently consulted it for the correct time, thus becoming 
acquainted with the owner and his son, Master Humphreys. The 
shop was a veritable “curiosity shop,” containing, as it did, such a 
miscellaneous collection of toys, clocks, philosophic instruments, and 
relics innumerable.* 

One of the most amusing characters in the ‘Old Curiosity Shop’ 
is that of the small slipshod girl who wore “a dirty coarse apron 
and bib, which left nothing of her visible but her face and feet,” and 
who was called “'The Marchioness” by that choice spirit, Mr. Richard 
Swiveller, in order “ to make it seem more real and pleasant.” The 
novelist took his first impression of this domestic young person from 
a maid-of-all-work possessed by the Dickens family when living 
in Bayham Street, Camden Town. She was an orphan from the 
Chatham workhouse, and continued to wait upon her employers 
during their incarceration in the Marshalsea. Like young Charles 
Dickens, she had a lodging in the neighbourhood of the prison, 
that she might be early on the scene of her duties; and when 
Charles met her, as he would do occasionally, in his lounging-place 
by London Bridge, he would occupy the time before the gates 
opened by telling her most astonishing fictions about the wharves 
and the tower. ‘“ But I hope I believed them myself,” he would say. 

The room which young Dickens then occupied was a back-attic in 
the house of an insolvent-court agent, in Lant Street, Boro’, where 
Bob Sawyer lodged many years afterwards. His landlord was “a 


* The clock, which is still in existence, is an interesting and scientifically- 
constructed piece of mechanism, mounted in an ornamented wooden case 
of a much earlier period. It was removed in 1838 to Hartlepool, by 
William Humphreys, who commenced business there on his own account, 
his father making a new timepiece to take its place. Both clocks were 
shown in excellent condition in the Newcastle Jubilee Exhibition. — 
Monthly Chronicle of North Country Love and Legend, Nov., 1887. 
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fat, good-natured, kind old gentleman. He was lame, and had a 
quiet old wife; and he had a very innocent grown-up son, who was 
lame too.” The elderly couple and their only son were dead when these 
particulars were related by Dickens to his biographer, who informs 
us that they live still very pleasantly, in another form, as the 
Garland family in the ‘Old Curiosity Shop.’ Turning to a minor 
character in the story, it is said that the first study for the poet 
of Mrs. Jarley’s waxwork was made from one of the rhymesters 
regularly employed by Robert Warren, the blacking manufacturer, 
whom Dickens remembered so well. 

A personage who figures prominently in ‘Barnaby Rudge’ is 
Lord George Gordon, the veritable Lord George who led the Riots 
of 1780. He was born in 1752, and was the second son of Cosmo, 
third Duke of Gordon. He entered the Navy when a boy, in due 
time becoming a lieutenant, and soon afterwards conceived the 
project of entering Parliament, where he secured a seat. At this 
time he is described as being possessed of good looks and a cunning 
address, and to have had the art of making himself popular with all 
classes. Before long he began to disunite himself from both parties 
of the State, proclaiming himself to be “a friend of the people,” and 
continually bringing in matters concerning religion and the dangers 
of Popery. He instituted public meetings in support of the 
Protestant interest, declaring that the King was a Papist at heart 
and had violated the Coronation Oath. From that time the most 
disorderly scenes took place in the public thoroughfares, culminating 
in serious riots, the ery of “No Popery” being the only guarantee 
of security from violence at the hands of the mob. Lord George 
was arrested and charged with high treason, but was acquitted, much 
to the delight of his supporters. He was again arrested for 
treasonable acts, found guilty, and sentenced to be imprisoned in 
Newgate for three years. There he was struck down by gaol fever ; 
in a few days he became delirious, muttering sentences by which he 
had rallied round him his fanatical and vagabond followers. With a 
last effort he raised himself in his bed, and half-chanting the opening 
words of a republican song, he expired.* Such is an outline of the 
career of Lord George Gordon, and readers of ‘Barnaby Rudge’ 
will see how close a resemblance it bears to the facts there related by 
the novelist. 

In describing the personality of the aristocratic Mr. John Chester 
(afterwards Sir John), Dickens undoubtedly had the celebrated Lord 
Chesterfield in his mind. Sir John is “soft-spoken, delicately made, 
precise, and elegant;” he preserves a calm and placid smile, is 


* Vide TEMPLE Bar, March, 1887. 
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a smooth man of the world, his speech is as elegant and as 
exactly ordered as his dress. Such attributes as these also charac- 
terised the alleged original, a fact which, together with the marked 
resemblance between their names, strengthens the supposition that 
Sir John is a copy of his Lordship. 

The original of Grip the Raven, as every one knows, was in 
Dickens’s possession for a considerable time, and its death was a 
domestic calamity. ‘The famous bird was replaced by another, older, 
and larger Grip, so that ‘Barnaby’ should have the fruit of con- 
tinual study of the habits of ravens, but he also met with an untimely 
end. “The first,’ says Dickens, “was in the bloom of his youth, 
when he was discovered in a modest retirement in London, by a 
friend of mine, and given to me. . . . He slept in a stable, generally 
on horseback,” and “ was rapidly rising in acquirements and virtues, 
when, in an evil hour, his stable was newly painted. He observed 
the workmen closely, saw that they were careful of the paint, and 
immediately burned to possess it. On their going to dinner, he ate 
up all they had left behind, consisting of a pound or two of white 
lead ; and this youthful indiscretion terminated in death, While I 
was yet unconsolable for his loss, another friend of mine in York- 
shire discovered an older and more gifted raven at a village public- 
house, which he prevailed upon the landlord to part with for a con- 
sideration, and sent up to me.” After describing the merits and 
eccentricities of this bird, Dickens wrote: ‘It may have been that 
he was too bright a genius to live long, or it may have been that he 
took some pernicious substance into his bill, and thence into his maw, 
which is not improbable, seeing that he new-pointed the greater 
part of the garden-wall by digging out the mortar, broke countless 
squares of glass by scraping away the putty all round the frames, 
and tore up and swallowed, in splinters, the greater part of a wooden 
staircase of six steps and a landing, but after some three years he too 
was taken ill, and died before the kitchen fire. He kept his eye to 
the last upon the meat as it roasted, and suddenly turned over on his 
back with a sepulchral cry of ‘Cuckoo!’” The remains of Grip the 
First were stuffed and sent home in a glass case, by way of ornament 
to his master’s study, and some years afterwards were sold by public 
auction for the fancy price of £120. 

In the preface to an early edition of ‘Martin Chuzzlewit’ 
Dickens speaks of Mrs. Gamp as a fair representation, at the time 
the book was published, of the hired attendant on the poor in sick- 
ness: but, as Mr. Forster says, he might have added that the rich 
were no better off, for Mrs. Gamp’s original was in reality a person 
hired by a most distinguished friend of his own, a lady, to take 
charge of an invalid very dear to her ; and the common habit of this 
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nurse in the sick room, among other Gampish peculiarities, was to 
rub her nose along the top of the tall fender. In spite of Mrs. 
Gamp’s propensity for strong drink and other human weaknesses, we 
cannot resist the humorous side of her character, nor deny that she 
is a general favourite. 

It has already been said that Dickens, when a mere lad, lodged 
near the Marshalsea during his father’s incarceration there. Before 
he lived with the originals of the Garland family, he was handed over 
to a reduced old lady long known to his parents, a Mrs. Roylance, who 
took children in to board, and had done so at Brighton. With a few 
alterations and embellishments, this lady unconsciously sat for Mrs. 
Pipchin in ‘Dombey and Son,’ when she took in young Charles 
Dickens. The well-known illustration, representing Mrs. Pipchin 
and Paul at the fire, greatly distressed the author because “ Phiz” 
failed to realise the scene as the former had conceived it. “He felt 
the disappointment more keenly, because the conception of the grim 
old boarding-house keeper had taken back his thoughts to the 
miseries of his own child life, and made her, as her prototype in verity 
was, a part of the terrible reality.” In his paper of notes for the 
number in which she appears are the various names, beginning with 
that of her real prototype, out of which, by a process of evolution, 
the name selected came to him at last—“ Mrs. Roylance, Mrs. 
Wrychin, Mrs. Tipchin, Mrs. Alchin, Mrs. Somching, Mrs. Pipchin.” 
In a letter to Mr. Forster he wrote—“I hope you will like Mrs. 
Pipchin’s establishment. It is from the life, and I was there—I 
don’t suppose I was eight years old; but I remember it all as well, 
and certainly understood it as well, as I do now. . .” Inthe picture 
referred to, Paul presents a striking contrast to the grim old harridan 
at whose face he looks with an expression half anxious and half 
timid, ‘studying every line and wrinkle of her countenance, and 
peering at the hard grey eye... . The good old lady might have 
been a witch . . . . and Paul and the cat her two familiars, as they 
all sat by the fire together.” 

It is perhaps not generally known that the original of Paul 
Dombey was a nephew of Dickens. He was the only child of Mr. and 
Mrs. Burnett (Fanny Dickens), and Master Harry Burnett is 
described, by one who knew the family well, as “a singular child, 
meditative and quaint in aremarkable degree. He was the original, 
as Dickens told his sister, of little ‘Paul Dombey.’ Harry had been 
taken to Brighton, as ‘little Paul’ is represented to have been, and 
had there, for hours lying on the beach with his books, given utterance 
to thoughts quite as remarkable for a child as those which are put into 
the lips of Paul Dombey. ... The child seemed never tired of 
reading the Bible and his hymns, and other good books suited to his 
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age: and the bright little fellow was always happy.”* There can be 
no doubt that Dickens, in his pathetic description of Paul’s expe- 
rience of life, recorded some of his own recollections of the days when 
he was under the protection of that stern guardian, Mrs. Roylance. . 

The prototype of Mr. Dombey was supposed by some to be Mr. 
Thomas Chapman, the Chairman of Lloyd’s in 1844, a gentleman 
with whom Dickens held much friendly intercourse; but Mr. 
Forster entirely refutes the supposition, considering that “ few things 
more absurd or unfounded have been invented, even of Dickens, 
than that he found any part of the original of Mr. Dombey in the 
nature, the appearance, or the manners of this estimable gentleman.” 
The novelist expressed great anxiety concerning “ Phiz’s ” delineation 
of Dombey, and fearing something in the nature of a caricature of his 
merchant-hero, he was induced to indicate by a living person the 
type of a city-gentleman he would have had the artist select. His 
urgent request that the artist should “ get a glimpse of A., for he is 
the very Dombey,” was often repeated, but was not to be complied 
with, and recourse was had to a series of heads, actual and fanciful, 
sketched on a sheet of paper by “ Phiz,” from which a selection was 
made. Beyond this there is no further evidence as to the personality 
of the original of the purse-proud Dombey. 

Mr. Forster had himself some knowledge of that “ blue-stocking,” 
Miss Cornelia, the gifted daughter of Paul’s first schoolmaster, Dr. 
Blimber. The little wooden midshipman is such an interesting 
feature in ‘Dombey and Son’ that he must not be forgotten. 
“With his quadrant at his round black knob of an eye, and its 
figure in the old attitude of indomitable alacrity,” he is constantly 
intent on his discoveries. The present tense is here used advisedly, 
for the famous sign still exists. When the story was written he 
occupied his post of observation in Leadenhall Street, over a quaint 
old-fashioned shop first established in 1773 by Mr. William Heather 
as a “sea-chart, map, and mathematical instrument warehouse.” Mr. 
Heather was succeeded by Messrs. Norie and Wilson, who carried on 


* Memories of the Past. Records of Ministerial Life. By James Griffin 
(1883). In the early part of Mr. Griffin’s ministry at Manchester, he 
made the acquaintance of two “genteel-looking people” who regularly 
attended the chapel. They were Mr. and Mrs. Burnett, and in the course 
of conversation the latter intimated that she was the sister of Charles 
Dickens, then in the height of his popularity. Her husband had passed 
many years of his life on the operatic stage, and when a pupil at the 
Royal Academy of Music, he met Miss Fanny Dickens, who was also a 
pupil at the same Institution, and who afterwards became his wife. His 
profession as a public vocalist proving uncongenial he quitted the stage, and, 
with his wife, taught music and singing. Their son Harry, like little 
Paul, died in his early youth. 
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the business in Dombey’s time ; but some six years ago the house and 
shop were demolished, and the business transferred to the Minories, 
where the little midshipman may still be seen studying the heavens 
as of yore. 

Dickens considered ‘ David Copperfield’ as the best of his books, 
and the reason for his preference may be looked for in the fact that 
it is to a great extent autobiographical. The author has himself 
declared that many of the incidents in David's career are identical 
with those experienced by himself, so that, up to a certain point, he 
may be considered as the prototype of the hero of the story. Toa 
certain extent, also, Mr. Micawber was a portrait of the novelist’s 
father, who, like him, was remarkable for rhetorical exuberance, a 
peculiarity which found frequent and always agreeable expression in 
many of the novelist’s letters, written long before ‘ Copperfield’ was 
thought of. “No one,” says his biographer, “could know the elder 
Dickens without secretly liking him the better for these flourishes of 
speech, which adapted themselves so readily to his gloom as well as 
to his cheerfulness, that it was difficult not to fancy they had helped 
him considerably in both, and had rendered more tolerable to him, if 
also more possible, the shade and sunshine of his chequered life. . . It 
delighted Dickens to remember that it was of one of his connections 
his father wrote a celebrated sentence: ‘And I must express my 
tendency to believe that his longevity is (to say the least of it) 
extremely problematical.’” There also existed in the personal 
appearance of Micawber a resemblance to that of his prototype. A 
friend and neighbour of Mr. John Dickens describes him as “a 
chatty, pleasant companion, possessing a varied fund of anecdote, 
and a genuine vein of humour. He was a well-built man, rather 
stout, of very active habits, a little pompous, and very proud (as well 
he might be) of his talented son. He dressed well, and wore a goodly 
bunch of seals suspended across his waistcoat from his watch-chain.” 

A writer says that Dickens also availed himself of certain peculi- 
arities of Thomas Powell, “a so-called ‘ literary man,” of America, 
many of whose idiosyncrasies were set forth in a story published in 
the ‘Boston Index’ some years ago. Like Micawber, Powell had a 
trick of becoming very confidential on small or no provocation. He 
also had a large family, and a perfect mania for writing letters, even 
to persons in the same room—other points of resemblance to Mr. 
Dickens’s Micawber.” 

Dora Spenlow, David Copperfield’s “ child-wife,” was drawn from 
a living person, for Dickens, too, had his Dora in 1829, who, like 
David’s fiancée, “was striven for as the only thing to be attained, 
and even more unattainable, for neither did he succeed, nor happily 
did she die ; but the one idol, like the other, supplying a motive to 
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exertion for the time, and otherwise opening out to the idolator, both 
in fact and fiction, a highly unsubstantial, happy, foolish time.” A 
letter from Dickens to his biographer confirms the statement that the 
Dora in fiction is founded on a Dora in fact. The description of 
Flora, in ‘ Little Dorrit,’ was derived from the same original. 

The prototype of Miss Dartle may also be partly traced. In the 
story, that lady is described as possessing “a slight, short figure, 
dark, and not agreeable to look at, but with some appearance of good 
looks too . . . she had black hair, and eager black eyes, and was 
thin, and had a scar upon her lip.” We have Mr. Forster’s authority 
for stating that it was from one of Dickens’s lady friends, very familiar 
to him indeed, but whose name is not divulged, that he copied Miss 
Dartle’s peculiarity “of never saying anything outright, but hinting 
it merely, and making more of it that way.” 

Of the original of Miss Mowcher something interesting may be 
told. Readers of ‘ Copperfield’ will remember her as “a pursy 
dwarf, of about forty or forty-five, with a very large head and face, a 
pair of roguish grey eyes, and such extremely little arms. . . . Her 
chin, which is what is called a double chin, was so fat that it 
entirely swallowed up the strings of her bonnet, bow and all. 
Throat she had none; waist she had none; legs she had none, worth 
mentioning ; for though she was more than full-sized down to where 
her waist would have been, ifshe had any, and though she terminated, 
as human beings generally do, in a pair of feet, she was so short that 
she stood at a common-sized chair as at a table.” Dickens, thinking 
that a grotesque little oddity among his acquaintance would be safe 
from recognition, had given way to the temptation of copying too 
closely the peculiarities of her face and figure. Although in Miss 
Mowcher’s ‘ Ain’t I volatile ’ his friends had quite correctly recognised 
the favourite expression of a different person, and other traits were 
not hers at all, yet he was shocked and grieved to discover that he 
had given pain to a person who saw in Miss Mowcher a strong 
resemblance to herself, and speedily remedied, as far as was practi- 
cable, the injury he had unintentionally inflicted by making certain 
alterations in the subsequent portrayal of the character. 

In Harold Skimpole of ‘Bleak House’ Dickens deeply injured the 
susceptibilities of his friend Leigh Hunt, whose eccentricities he 
had unmistakably exaggerated in connecting them with Skimpole. 
Although the novelist felt that it was wrong in being thus tempted 
to utilise the power he possessed of reproducing the peculiarities of 
his friends and their natural traits of character, he apparently found 
it irresistible. Harold Skimpole’s likeness to that of his prototype 
was so easily recognised that it led to much remark ; unfortunately, 
a part in the plot was assigned to him which no fascinating foibles or 
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gaieties of speech could redeem from contempt. The story is a long 
one, and so well told by others that a repetition of it is unnecessary. 
Suffice it to say that Dickens’s intention was not an unkindone. He 
erred from thoughtlessness only, and often expressed his regret that 
he had made the character speak too much like his old friend. 
“ Perhaps,” suggests Mr. Forster, “the only person acquainted with 
the original who failed to recognise the copy was the original him- 
self (a common case); but good-natured friends in time told Hunt 
everything, and painful explanations followed. . . I yet well remember 
with what eager earnestness . . . he strove to set Hunt up again in 
his own esteem.” He endeavoured partly to make amends by 
inviting and persuading Leigh Hunt's eldest son to write an essay, 
setting his father in a just light, for ‘ All the Year Round.’* But the 
harm was done, and could not be undone, although the novelist made 
all the reparation in his power in order to bring about that most 
desirable result. 

For the character of Lawrence Boythorne he was similarly indebted 
to another friend, Walter Savage Landor. Boythorne forms a strong 
and not unpleasing contrast to Skimpole, so that the consequences 
arising from the portrayal were not so disastrous as in the case of 
Leigh Hunt ; in fact, no objection was made, as ludicrous traits were 
employed to enrich without impairing an attractive person in the tale. 

A striking pamphlet on the subject of Chancery abuses and delays 
afforded Dickens a valuable hint in his treatment ‘of the great 
Chancery suit, in ‘ Bleak House,’ of Jarndyce v. Jarndyce. The case 
of Gridley (said the author, in his preface to the story) was in no 
essential altered from one of actual occurrence, in which, as in 
Jarndyce v. Jarndyce, costs were incurred to an enormous amount. 
He also referred to another well-known suit in Chancery, not then 
decided, which was commenced before the close of the last century, 
and in which a still more considerable sum had already been swallowed 
up in costs. It has been said that a certain Chancery suit now pro- 
ceeding was that from which the Jarndyce case originated. The suit 
is that of Jennings v. Jennings, which also commenced before the close 
of the last century, and it arose from the intestacy of Mr. Jennings, the 
original owner of the property in dispute. He was a Suffolk man, 
who, when staying in London, became so seriously ill that he felt it 
desirable to complete his will, which only required his signature to 
make it valid; but his spectacles, which were specially needed for the 
purpose, had been accidentally left at his country house, whither a 


* The article duly appeared, under the title “A Man of Letters of the 
Last Generation,” and was considered by Dickens, who was deeply impressed 
by its calm tenderness of discrimination, to be the noblest piece of filial 
criticism he had ever read. 
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messenger was speedily despatched. Unfortunately, before his return 
the testator breathed his last, and the document was therefore value- 
less. The property then went to the next of kin, when the unexpected 
arrival on the scene of one who claimed that position (and the 
property appertaining thereto) caused a dispute as to the rightful 
heir; the property fell into Chancery, and, owing to the fact that 
the claimants (now numbering about four hundred) have not yet 
succeeded in identifying the real successor, the result is likely to be 
as unsatisfactory as that attending Jarndyce v. Jarndyce. 

One of the suitors in that great case was “a little mad woman in a 


squeezed bonnet, who is always in court, from its sitting to its rising, 


and always expecting some incomprehensible judgment to be given 
in her favour. . . She carries some small letters in her reticule which 
she calls her documents ; principally consisting of paper matches and 
dry lavender.” The name of the “ Little Old Lady” was Flite, and 
her portrait was taken from life. One who knew her well informs 
me that she was always hovering in or about the Chancery Courts, 
generally in court, and that she was the victim of some prolonged 
Chancery suit which had turned her head. 

Another character in ‘Bleak House’ can be identified. The 
portrait of that expert detective, Inspector Bucket, was taken from 
the late Mr. Field, Chief of Detective Police, who frequently had the 
honour of accompanying Dickens during his exploration of the 
haunts of crime, vice, and misery in the great Metropolis, where he 
found so much material for his famous stories. 

We are told that the first notion of the ‘Tale of Two Cities’ 
occurred to the author while acting with his friends and his children 
in Mr. Wilkie Collins’s drama of ‘The Frozen Deep,’ and there can 
be no doubt that the idea was still further promoted by a perusal of 
Carlyle’s ‘ French Revolution,’ written many years previously. The 
principal personage in Mr. Collins’s play, named Richard Wardour, 
is remarkable for extreme self-denial and other good qualities, the 
dramatic nature of which so struck Dickens that he availed himself 
of that conception of the character by reproducing the same qualities 
in the person of Sydney Carton, the hero of the story. Richard 
Wardour may therefore be considered as the original form of Sydney 
Carton. 

Mr. Edmund Yates is, I believe, responsible for the statement 
that the character of Mr. Stryver, Sydney Carton’s great ally, was drawn 
from Mr. Edwin James, a well-known legal functionary some thirty 
years ago. Mr. Yates says: “One day I took Dickens—who had 
never seen Edwin James—to one of these consultations. James laid 
himself out to be specially agreeable ; Dickens was quietly observant. 
About four months after appeared the early numbers of ‘A Tale 
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of Two Cities,” in which a prominent part was played by Mr. 
Stryver. After reading the description, I said to Dickens: ‘Stryver 
is a good likeness!’ He smiled. ‘Not bad, I think,’ he said, 
‘ especially after only one sitting !’” 

The Christmas stories published with ‘ Household Words,’ and ‘ All 
the Year Round,’ were the joint product of several well-known 
writers, each preparing one or two chapters, which in reality form a 
series of distinct tales. The initial chapter of ‘The Haunted House’ 
was from Dickens’s pen, and he there alludes to “Mr. Undery, my 
friend and solicitor ... who plays whist better than the whole 
Law List, from the red cover at the beginning to the red cover at the 
end.” The description of Mr. Undery is taken from the late Mr. 
Fred Ouvry, who was actually the novelist’s friend and solicitor. 
In another Christmas Number, entitled ‘Tom Tiddler’s Ground,’ 
there are three chapters by Dickens, in which is introduced a 
remarkable personage, Mr. Mopes, a hermit, who, “by suffering 
everything about him to go to ruin, and by dressing himself in a 
blanket and skewer, and by steeping himself in soot and grease and 
other nastiness, had acquired great renown in all that country 
side. . . . He was represented as being all the ages between five- 
and-twenty and sixty, and as having been a hermit seven years, 
twelve, twenty, thirty—though twenty, on the whole, appeared the 
favourite term.” Mr. Mopes is no illusion or creation of the fancy. 
He really lived, moved, and had his being, much in the manner as 
described. His abode in the county of Hertford pretty closely 
resembled the rotting, tumble-down dwelling-place so picturesquely 
described in ‘Tom Tiddler’s Ground.’ His real name was James 
Lucas, and the spot where he resided is about two miles from 
Stevenage, a station on the Great Northern Railway. The hermit 
was so well known, that any one in the neighbourhood could direct a 
stranger to the habitation of “Mad Lucas,” as people familiarly 
called him. One of his visitors describes him as “distinctly dirty, 
comprehensively and permanently so, a fact that was by no means 
difficult to ascertain, for if on other days the hermit was so far 
extravagant in dress as to indulge himself in a blanket and skewer, 
he afterwards—from economical motives, perhaps—dispensed with 
the skewer and retained the blanket alone, which he continually 
adjusted and readjusted that it might the more effectually fulfil the 
requirements of a fastidious public.” 

James Lucas died nearly fourteen years ago, and shortly after that 
event a pamphiet was published giving the history of the hermit of 
Hertfordshire, from which we learn some interesting particulars 
concerning that eccentric personage. He was descended from an 
ancient and wealthy Irish family ; his father was a man of fortune 
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and had estates in various parts of England, besides owning large 
sugar plantations in the West Indies. His son, James, was born in 
London about the year 1811. The family residence is known as 
Elmwood House, situated at Redcoat’s Green, midway between 
Hitchin and Stevenage. James Lucas, when he was eight or ten 
years of age, first went to reside there with his parents, and those 
who remember him at that time describe him as a strange child, the 
germs of his subsequent eccentricities being very apparent. As time 
advanced he allowed his hair to grow long, and rode on horseback, 
with or without a saddle, at all hours of the day and night. He was, 
however, intellectually most acute, well versed in Shakespeare, and in 
the standard works of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, could 
compose and recite poetry, and was fond of athletics. The determin- 
ing cause of that life of wretchedness and seclusion which he led for 
a quarter of a century was, without doubt, the death of his mother, 
when his eccentricity developed into madness. He was passionately 
fond of his mother, was intensely grieved at her death, and absolutely 
refused to allow her body to be interred, watching it night and 
day for thirteen weeks, immovable and unconsolable. The funeral 
at length took place, when he commenced to isolate himself from the 
world, closed up all the rooms in the house, and lived, as we have 
seen, in a state of filth and semi-starvation, in such manner passing 
the remainder of his days and becoming an object of interest to 
numerous visitors, with whom he would converse through the bars 
of a window. Mr. Forster, who was a Lunacy Commissioner, 
examined him to see if he could find any trace of insanity, and, far 
from discovering any aberration of mind, he found the hermit to be a 
man of most acute intellect. He was discovered in an apoplectic fit 
one morning in April, 1874, and death took place a few days later. 
Dickens, when staying with his friend Lord Lytton at Knebworth, 
was driven over to see the original of Mr. Mopes, but Lucas said that 
the novelist never visited him. A copy of ‘Tom Tiddler’s Ground,’ 
given him by a friend, bore unmistakable signs of having been 
carefully perused by the hero himself, who pronounced the publica- 
tion to be neither more nor less than one of the many attempts to 
injure and annoy him ; he believed that an enemy, understood to be 
a relative, had instigated Dickens, and probably paid him well to 
make up the story, which, he said, was false from beginning to end, 
and contained many inaccuracies. 

The story of ‘ Hunted Down’ was specially written for the ‘New 
York Ledger. Dickens had seized upon the career of Thomas 
Griffiths Wainewright, the poisoner, as a foundation for his fiction, 
where his name appears as Mr. Julius Slinkton, of the Middle 
Temple. The actual facts incidental to the career of T. G. Waine- 
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wright are even more extraordinary than those related in the 
narrative, and it is worthy of remark that Lord Lytton, in his power- 
ful novel, ‘ Lucretia,’ also availed himself of the record of the villainy 
of the same notorious criminal. 

After the completion of the first three numbers of ‘Our Mutual 
Friend,’ the illustrator of that work, Mr. Marcus Stone, told Dickens 
of an extraordinary trade he had discovered, through one of his 
painting requirements. It was the establishment of Mr. Venus, 
preserver of animals and birds, and articulator of human bones; the 
same establishment as that so minutely described by Mr. Venus 
himself. ‘My working bench. My young man’s bench. A Wice. 
Tools. Bones, warious. Skulls, warious. Preserved Indian baby. 
African ditto. Bottled preparations, warious. Everything within 
reach of your hand, in good preservation. The mouldy ones a-top. 
What’s in those hampers over there again, I don’t quite remember. 
Say, human warious. Cats. Articulated English baby. Dogs. 
Ducks. Glass eyes, warious. Mummied bird. Dried cuticle, 
warious. Oh, dear me! That’s the general panoramic view.” Mr. 
Perey Fitzgerald has identified the shop as No. 42, St. Andrew 
Street, near ‘‘ The Dials,” which he describes as a shop whose window 
is filled with as disagreeable a category of objects as was found in the 
establishment of the apothecary in ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’—skulls, jaw 
and thigh bones, skeletons of monkeys, stuffed birds, horns of all 
kinds, prepared skins, and everything unpleasant in the anatomical 
line. The proprietor of this miscellaneous stock-in-trade was, of 
course, the prototype of Mr. Venus. “This original character,” 
writes Mr. Fitzgerald, “ excited much attention ; and a friend of the 
great writer, as well as of the present chronicler, passing through this 
street was irresistibly attracted by this shop and its contents—kept by 
one J. Willis. When he next saw Mr. Dickens, he said, ‘I am 
convinced I have found the original of “ Venus”; on which said 
Mr. Dickens, ‘ You are right !’” Any one who then visited the place 
could recognise the dingy, gloomy interior, the articulated skeleton in 
the corner, the genial air of thick grime and dust; but now the 
place is changed,—Mr. Venus has departed, and his successor deals 
in secondhand clothing for ladies. 

In the unfinished story of ‘Edwin Drood,’ considered by Long- 
fellow as one of the novelist’s most beautiful works, there are given 
but very slight indications of the prototypes of the characters. The 
picture of the opium-eater and her den was drawn from nature, the 
former being thus described by Mr. Fields, who accompanied the 
novelist to the spot:—‘“ We found a braggart old woman blowing 
ata kind of pipe made of an old ink-bottle ; and the words which 
Dickens puts into the mouth of this wretched creature in ‘ Edwin 
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Drood,’ we heard her croon as we leaned over the tattered bed in which 
she was lying.” 

A visitor, on being shown over Rochester Cathedral a few years 
ago, by chance asked the gossiping old verger whether Dickens had 
not got him for one of the characters in his last novel. Said he, 
“ The question is whether I am not Tope.” It is suggested that some 
of the better qualities and peculiarities of Durdles may be recognised 
in Mr. John Brooker, of Higham. ‘The origin of some of the names 
may be traced to Rochester and neighbourhood, for that of Jasper is 
a common one in the old city, and Drood is an adaptation of Trood, 
the cognomen of the late landlord of the Sir John Falstaff at 
Gad’s-hill. 


Note.—Since this article was written, an item of Dickensian interest 
was elicited by an amusing digression in an action for damages recently 
heard in the High Court of Justice before Baron Huddleston. This was 
nothing less than the identification of the origin of the name of Pickwick. 
Mr. Henry Fielding Dickens, a son of the novelist, was retained as 
counsel for the defence, and in the course of the trial he intimated that 
he meant to call as a witness a Mr. Pickwick. 

Baron Huddleston: “ Pickwick is a very appropriate witness to be 
called by Dickens” (laughter). Mr. Dickens: “I fully believe that the 
sole reason why I was instructed in this case was that I might call Mr. 
Pickwick ” (laughter). “And it may interest your Lordship to learn that 
the witness is a descendant—the grandnephew I believe—of Mr. Moses 
Pickwick, who kept a coach at Bath, and that I have every reason to 
believe that it was from this Moses Pickwick that the name of the 
immortal Pickwick was taken. I daresay your Lordship will remember 
that that very eccentric and faithful follower of Mr. Pickwick—Sam 
Weller—seeing the name outside the coach, was indignant, because he 
thought it was a personal reflection upon his employer, and he was 
accordingly anxious to inflict condign punishment upon the offender.” 

Mr. Dickens, having apologised for the digression, and admitted that 
the temptation was too strong for him, resumed the conduct of the case. 


F. G. Krrron. 
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A Port of Prose. 


Tue poetry of prose has never been, in English literature, a rival 
of the poetry of verse. We have had no poets who, like Baude- 
laire or Tourguénief, have issued volumes of prose-poems, each poem 
round and perfect in itself. Prose-poems, in our language, exist 
only as passages of longer works, in which they are embedded and 
too often lost; as, preéminently, in the works of Landor, of De 
Quincey, and of Mr. Ruskin. It is at the last of these—and the 
greatest—that we now intend to glance. It would be easy to 
extract from Mr. Ruskin’s works alone a volume—an enchanting 
volume—of selections, full of the glamour, the mystery, and the 
charm of poetry, full of “the light that never was on ‘sea or 
land”; true poems, although the form of them is not the form of 
verse and rhyme, but of “ the other harmony of prose.” 

Such a volume, alas! we have not ready-made ; but in fancy we 
can make it for ourselves. We propose to imagine that it lies 
before us, and to dip here and there into its pages. 


Our book opens, perhaps, at this description of the Campagna: 


“ Perhaps there is no more impressive scene on earth than the solitary 
extent of the Campagna of Rome under evening light. Let the reader 
imagine himself for a moment withdrawn from the sounds and motion of 
the living world, and sent forth alone into this wild and wasted plain. 
The earth yields and crumbles beneath his feet, tread he never so lightly ; 
for its substance is white, hollow, and carious, like the dusty wreck of the 
bones of men. The long knotted grass waves and tosses feebly in the 
evening wind, and the shadows of its motion shake feverishly along the 
banks of ruin that lift themselves to the sunlight. Hillocks of mouldering 
earth heave around him, as if the dead beneath were struggling in their 
sleep. Scattered blocks of black stone, four-square remnants of mighty 
edifices, not one left upon another, lie upon them, to keep them down. A 
dull, purple, poisonous haze stretches level along the desert, veiling its 
spectral wrecks of massy ruins, on whose rents the red light rests, like 
dying fire on defiled altars. The blue ridge of the Alban Mount lifts 
itself against a solemn space of green, clear, quiet sky. Watch-towers of 
dark clouds stand steadfastly along the promontories of the Apennines. 
From the plain to the mountains, the shattered aqueducts, pier beyond 
pier, melt into the darkness, like shadowy and countless troops of funeral 
mourners, passing from a nation’s grave.” 


This is not simply word-painting ; it is poetry ; it is glamour. It 
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differs from mere description, however vivid, as a picture by 
Turner differs from a photograph. Its impressiveness is not 
merely due to its fidelity of details, but to the strange richness 
of its tone of colour, and to the solemn splendour of the style. 
Nor can we fail to note how much of the effect is owing to the 
power and beauty of the crowded similes ; the earth like crumbling 
bones, the heaps like troubled graves, the sunset-glow like dying 
altar-fires, and, above all, the vast poetic picture of the mourners 
at the close—an image worthy of the verse of Milton. 

The art of word-painting—the art of setting a picture before 
the eye of fancy—is an extremely interesting study. Broadly 
speaking, there are two methods by which such an effect may be 
produced; the first, by the elaborate piling up of details, until 
every portion of the picture stands revealed; the other, by 
flashing instantaneously upon the mind, in one sharp glittering 
phrase, just that vital aspect of the scene which calls up all the 
rest. Such, for example, is the method by which Wordsworth 
summons up the image of a forest stirred by summer wind : 


“A soft eye-music of slow-waving boughs.” 


Such is the method by which Aischylus, in three words, paints a 
sea in sunshine : 
“ Kupatov ‘avnpiOpov yehdopa— 
The innumerable laughter of the waves.” 

Of this method Mr. Ruskin has admirable examples. We will 
take one which is, he tells us, a favourite with himself. It is a 
description of a great sea-breaker against rock: ‘“‘One moment, a 
flint cave; the next, a marble pillar; the next, a fading cloud.” 

We will not, however, multiply examples of this order ; for, 
fine as this is, and fascinating as is this method in the hands of a 
great master, Mr. Ruskin’s peculiar faculty is of the other kind. 
In the art of painting a word-picture in full detail, he has, among 
prose writers, no equal and no second. 

Much of this special power is doubtless owing to his amazingly 
fine sense of colour. Indeed, in his eye for colour, he is the 
Keats of prose. Before his time, in prose description the grass 
indeed was green and the sky blue—but this was nearly all. It 
would be vain to seek through all the writings of his predecessors 
for the slightest of such fragments as those that strew his pages ; 
brief colour-sketches of “‘ the flakes of scarlet cloud burning like 
watch-fires in the green sky of the horizon—the level twilight 
behind purple hills—or the scarlet arch of dawn over the dark, 
troublous-edged sea.” 

Nor is it only in painting straight from nature that this 
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unrivalled faculty appears. The following is from a picture— 
Turner’s “Slave Ship.” Note how the colour burns and glows 
throughout it—“ an intense and lurid splendour ” : 


“It is a sunset on the Atlantic, after prolonged storm; but the storm is 
partially lulled, and the torn and streaming rain-clouds are moving in 
scarlet lines to lose themselves in the hollow of the night. The whole 
surface of sea included in the picture is divided into two ridges of 
enormous swell, not high, nor local, but a low, broad heaving of the whole 
ocean, like the lifting of its bosom by deep-drawn breath, after the torture 
of the storm. Between these two ridges the fire of the sunset falls along 
the trough of the sea, dyeing it with an awful but glorious light, the 
intense and lurid splendour'which burns like gold and bathes like blood. 
Along this fiery path and valley, the tossing waves by which the swell of 
the sea is restlessly divided, .lift themselves in dark, indefinite, fantastic 
forms, each casting a faint and ghastly shadow behind it along the 
illumined foam. They do not rise everywhere, but three or four together 
in wild groups, fitfully and furiously, as the under strength of the swell 
compels or permits them; leaving between them treacherous spaces of 
level and whirling water, now lighted with green and lamp-like fire, now 
flashing back the gold of the declining sun, now fearfully dyed from above 
with the indistinguishable images of the burning clouds, which fall upon 
them in flakes of crimson and scarlet, and give to the restless waves the 
added motion of their own fiery flying. Purple and blue, the lurid shadows 
of the hollow breakers are cast upon the mist of the night, which gathers 
cold and low, advancing like the shadow of death upon the guilty * ship as 
it labours amidst the lightning of the sea, its thin masts written upon the 
sky in lines of blood, girded with condemnation in that fearful hue which 
signs the sky with horror and mixes its flaming flood with the sunlight, 
and, cast far along the desolate heave of the sepulchral waves, incarnadines 
the multitudinous sea.” 


We confess that we find it hard to judge whether the original 
picture or this copy of it is the greater work of art. It is certain, 
however, that the word-picture will outlive the painting. Turner’s 
pigments are already fading, and with time will vanish into a mere 
ghost of beauty. Mr. Ruskin’s picture—it is both a picture and a 
poem—will endure as long as the English language continues to 
be read. Would to heaven that the pictures of Zeuxis or Apelles 
could thus start up before .us, vivid, gorgeous, and immortal, 
from the page of some old Greek! 

Let us take up again our visionary volume. Here are two 
passages which make one poem. It may be called “The 
Mysteries of the Clouds” : 


“ Who can tell of the forms and the precipices of the chain of tall white 
mountains that girded the horizon at noon yesterday? Who saw the 





* She is a slaver, throwing her slaves overboard. The near sea is 
encumbered with corpses. 
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narrow sunbeam that came out of the south, and smote upon their summits 
until they melted and mouldered away in a dust of blue rain? Who saw 
the dance of the dead clouds when the sunlight left them last night, and 
the west wind blew them before it like withered leaves? ... And that 
ghost of a cloud, which steals by yonder clump of pines; nay, which does 
not steal by them, but haunts them, wreathing yet round them, and yet,— 
and yet,—slowly ; now falling in a fair waved line, like a woman’s veil ; 
now fading, now gone; we look away for an instant, and look back, and it 
is again there. What has it to do with that clump of pines, that it broods 
by them, and weaves itself among their branches, to and fro? Has it 
hidden a cloudy treasure among the moss at their roots, which it watches 
thus? Or has some strong enchanter charmed it into fond returning, or 
bound it fast within those bars of bough? Or those war-clouds, that 
gather on the horizon, dragon-crested, tongued with fire,—how is their 
barbed strength bridled? What bits are those they are champing with 
their vaporous lips, flinging off flakes of black foam? Leagued leviathans 
of the Sea of Heaven, out of their nostrils goeth smoke, and their eyes are 
like the eyelids of the morning. Where ride the captains of their armies ? 
Where are set the measures of their march? Fierce murmurers, answering 
each other from morning until evening—what rebuke is this which hath 
awed them into peace?” 


The harmony of prose, even at its finest, never quite equals in 
effect the witching music of the sweetest verse. And it is 
curious to observe how the great writers feel this, of themselves 
—and how often the most telling phrase in all a passage, the 
phrase that dwells upon the ear most surely, is really verse, 
disguised or undisguised. Scarcely a page of Mr. Ruskin’s finest 
work is without an instance of the kind; often two or three 
perfect verses may be found together. What is the loveliest 
image in this poem of the clouds? Is it not the following ?— 


“Or has some strong 
Enchanter charmed it into fond returning, 
Or bound it fast within those bars of bough?” 


So also, in the passage on the ‘Slave Ship,’ the description 
gathers to its climax in one magnificent and massy line: 


“ Incarnadines the multitudinous sea.” 


So, once again, in this enchanting little picture-poem, after 
Turner’s ‘ Chryses on the Shore’: 


“There the priest is on the beach alone, the sun setting. He prays to- 
it as it descends; flakes of its sheeted light are borne to him by the 
melancholy waves, and cast away with sighs upon the sand.” 


How much of the exquisitely beautiful effect of this, is due to. 
the lovely line of verse with which it ends? 

Every reader of our fancied volume will find his special pages 
of delight. If, for our own part, we had to fix upon its finest 
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passage, we should pause and waver between five or six; but in 
the end we should, we think, be forced to settle upon ‘ Moss and 
Lichens’ : 


“ Meek creatures! The first mercy of the earth, veiling with hushed 
softness its dintless rocks. No words that I know of will say what mosses 
are. None are delicate enough, none perfect enough, none rich enough. 
How is one to tell of the rounded bosses of furred and beaming green— 
the starred divisions of rubied bloom, fine-filmed, as if the Rock Spirits 
could spin porphyry as we do glass—the traceries of intricate silver, and 
fringes of amber, lustrous, arborescent, burnished through every fibre into 
fitful brightness and glossy traverses of silken change, yet all subdued and 
pensive, and framed for simplest, sweetest offices of grace. They will not 
be gathered, like the flowers, for chaplet or love-token; but of these the 
wild bird will make his nest, and the wearied child his pillow. 

“ And, as the earth’s first mercy, so they are its last gift to us. When 
all other service is vain, from plant and tree, the soft mosses and gray 
lichen take up their watch by the headstone. The woods, the blossoms, 
the gift-bearing grasses, have done their parts for a time, but these do 
service for ever. Trees for the builder’s yard, flowers for the bride’s 
chamber, corn for the granary, moss for the grave. 

“Yet as in one sense the humblest, in another they are the most 
honoured of the earth-children. Unfading as motionless, the worm frets 
them not, and the autumn wastes not. Strong in lowliness, they neither 
blanch in heat nor pine infrost. To them, slow-fingered, constant-hearted, 
is entrusted the weaving of the dark eternal tapestries of the hills; to 
them slow-pencilled, iris-dyed, the tender framing of their endless imagery. 
Sharing the stillness of the unimpassioned rock, they share also its 
endurance; and while the winds of departing spring scatter the white 
hawthorn-blossom like drifted snow, and summer dims on the parched 
meadow the drooping of its cowslip-gold—far above, among the 
mountains, the silver lichen-spots rest, starlike, on the stone; and the 
gathering orange stain upon the edge of yonder western peak reflects the 
sunsets of a thousand years.” 


The reader will not fail to notice that this beautiful conclusion 
is in verse: 


“The gathering orange stain 
Upon the edge of yonder western peak 
Reflects the sunsets of a thousand years.” 


This we conceive to be, upon the whole, the finest passage of 
its order in the world; the most poetical, the most beautifully 
imagined, and the most exquisitely expressed. And yet there are 
others in the book before us, which if the reader should prefer to 
it we will not quarrel with him; the superb extravaganza on 
Michael Angelo, for example, from the end of the second volume 
of ‘Modern Painters’; or certain of the poems on great cities— 
Venice, Florence, Pisa—with their buildings, from the mighty 
splendours of St. Mark’s to the fairy Campanile of Giotto, “ that 
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serene height of mountain alabaster, coloured like a morning 
cloud and chased like a sea-shell.” 

The picture of Pisa—medizval Pisa—is set in contrast with a 
picture taken from a manufacturing town in the Lancashire’ of 
to-day. Nothing can exceed the art and power with which these 
scenes are rendered to set off each other: the one in realistic 
hideousness, dreadful as a nightmare; jthe other “beautiful 
exceedingly.” This is the ‘Scene near Rochdale’ : 


“An old English cottage, or mansion, with mullioned windows and a 
low arched porch; round which, in the little triangular garden, one can 
imagine the family as they used to sit in old summer times, the ripple of 
the river heard faintly through the sweet-briar hedge, and the sheep on 
the far-off wolds shining in the evening sunlight. There, uninhabited for 
many and many a year, it had been left in unregarded havoc of ruin; the 
garden-gate still swung loose to its latch; the garden blighted utterly 
into a field of ashes, not even a weed taking root there; the roof torn into 
shapeless rents; the shutters hanging about the windows in rags of rotten 
wood; before its gate, the stream which had gladdened it now soaking 
slowly by, black as ebony, and thick with curdling scum; the bank above 
it trodden into unctuous, sooty slime: far in front of it, between it and 
the old hills, the furnaces of the city foaming forth perpetual plague of 
sulphurous darkness; the volumes of their storm-clouds coiling low over 
a waste of grassless fields, fenced from each other, not by hedges, but by 
slabs of square stones, like grave-stones, riveted together with iron.” 


And this is Pisa in the olden times: 


“On each side of a bright river rose a line of trighter palaces, arched 
and pillared, inlaid with deep red porphyry, and with serpentine; along 
the quays before their gates were riding troops of knights, nobk in face 
and form, dazzling in crest and shield; horse and man one labyrinth of 
quaint colour and gleaming light—purple, and silver, and scarlet fringes 
flowing cver the strong limbs and clashing mail, like sea-waves over rocks 
at sunset. Opening on each side from the river were gardens, courts, and 
cloisters; long successions of white pillars among wreaths of vine; 
leaping of fountains through buds of pomegranate and orange: and still 
along the garden paths, and under and through the crimson of the pome- 
granate shadows, moving slowly, groups of the fairest women that Italy 
ever saw. Above all this scenery of perfect human life, rose dome and 
bell-tower, burning with white alabaster and gold; beyond dome and bell- 
tower, slopes of mighty hills, hoary with olive; far in the north, above a 
purple sea of peaks of solemn Apennine, the clear, sharp-cloven Carrara 
mountains sent up their steadfast flames of marble summit into amber 
sky; the great sea itself, scorching with expanse of light, stretching from 
their feet to the Gorgonian isles; and over all these, ever present, near or 
far—seen through the leaves of vine, or imaged with all its march of 
clouds in the Arno stream or set with its depth of blue close against the 
golden hair and burning cheek of lady and knight,—that untroubled and 
sacred sky, in which every cloud that passed was literally the chariot of 
an angel, and every ray of its Evening and Morning streamed from the 
throne of God.” 
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Such is the work of Mr. Ruskin at his best and greatest—and 
it is by his best and greatest, and by that only, that a man must 
in the end be judged. It is work that will not die. Opinions, 
systems, fashions of critique, spring up and perish; for the seed 
of death is in them. But the words of the real poets live 
forever. The Spirit of Beauty has filled them with the breath 
of life, and made them, like itself, immortal. And of such are 
these. 




















Caroline. 
By LADY LINDSAY. 


Cuaprer J, 


Tue porter was ringing a loud, big bell as the hotel omnibus 
clattered up the paved streets, bringing its freight of English 
travellers who had just arrived at Paris by the tidal train. 

The omnibus pulled up noisily opposite the great doorway of 
the hotel. Six o’clock table @héte dinner had just commenced, 
yet several eager young German waiters, headed by the more 
stately sommelier, came rushing out at the sound of the bell. 
Then followed the director himself, together with the porter (who 
was clad after the manner of a naval officer, and wore a cap edged 
with a broad gold band), the porter’s wife, the porter’s little boy, 
and the porter’s white poodle, all crowding in the doorway to 
welcome the new arrivals, 

After this excitement, it was somewhat disappointing to dis- 
cover only three ladies in the omnibus, (besides two other females, 
evidently their maids,) though the courier outside, as he jumped 
down quickly, murmured a confidential word in the ear of his 
friend the director before helping the ladies to alight. 

“Plenty of bones to pick, mon cher,” said the courier softly. 

A pleased smile irradiated the director’s bland face. He raised 
his eyebrows surprisedly as he looked, first at the goodly pile of 
luggage on the top of the omnibus, then at the courier, and 
lastly at the dusky shapes of the five women in black attire who 
sat patiently within the vehicle. Possibly, he had learned by 
experience never to wonder at the oddity of English ways; other- 
wise, he might have marvelled that these wealthy ladies had 
not elected, on a warm July afternoon, to arrive in a pleasant 
open carriage, such, for instance, as the hired victoria that had 
immediately followed the omnibus, and whose red-waistcoated 
driver was gesticulating and smilingly swearing friendly oaths 
because the other driver would not move on to let him advance. 
The grey Norman horse of the victoria was capering restlessly ; 
his burthen was a light one, and consisted of two young men and 
a couple of portmanteaus. The omnibus driver shrugged his 
shoulders, and grinned from ear to ear; he looked like the 
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captain of a great man-o’-war, as he glanced back over his 
shoulder at the light little craft behind. 

“T say, Frank, this sort of thing is positively insufferable!” 
exclaimed one of the occupants of the victoria. “ We may as well 
get out, surely.” 

He suited the action to the word, leaping on to the pavement 
as he spoke, and shouldering a brown ulster, whilst he grasped a 
morocco travelling-bag and a collection of sticks in one hand, and 
with the other threw a bundle of wraps at the solitary waiter who 
advanced to meet him. 

“ Better wait till the funeral is over,” said the other young man 
laconically. He alluded to the five black figures that were being 
slowly lowered from the omnibus; he was somewhat of a sybarite, 
and, as he watched the performance, he leaned contentedly back 
in the carriage. 

“My good Richard, hurry no man’s cattle,” he continued, 
dropping the end of his cigar into the gutter. 

“That’s all very well, but the rooms——” growled his com- 
panion. 

“My dear fellow, these women, large as they may appear, 
cannot possibly take up all the rooms in an hotel of such a scale 
as this; or, if they do, we can go merrily back to the old haunt 
in the Rue de la Paix.” 

The young man who had been called Richard, though better 
known as Dick, was not amenable to this sagacious reasoning. 
He muttered an impatient exclamation, and stalked moodily into 
the courtyard of the hotel, his fair face flushed, and the fingers of 
his right hand angrily tugging the ends of his moustache. At 
this juncture, however, he was met by the director, who advanced 
smiling and deprecating. 

“Tf Monsieur vill vait a moment, only but a leetel moment,” 
entreated the official. “Monsieur is young; surely he vill not 
mind to vait a leetel moment for some ladies.” 

“ Just like a confounded Frenchman’s impudence,” quoth Dick 
Graham as he repeated the director’s plea to his friend; “ what 
on earth does my age matter to him?” 

Whereupon the two young fellows burst out laughing. 

The omnibus had by this time sheered off a few paces, and 
Frank, otherwise Lord Altamont, still indolently stretched out, 
had been triumphantly brought up opposite the doorway, and was 
now the object of much admiration and interest to the porter’s 
family. 

He was good-looking, decidedly, being slenderly and gracefully 
built ; moreover, his eyes were large and sleepy, and his delicate 
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features thoroughly patrician. Possibly, however, his greatest 
attraction lay in his gentle and melancholy smile. In reality 
there was nothing melancholy in any part of Lord Altamont’s 
nature, but with praiseworthy assiduity he had cultivated his smile 
in order to impose upon the world and delude it into the belief 
that he owned a soul full of sadness and romance, instead of (as was 
really the case) a jovial inclination for every sort of mirth and 
pleasure. He was a striking contrast to his friend, whose 
character was a serious one, and to whom the language of “ chaff” 
was a perpetual thorn in the side; whose temper was easily 
irritated, his ideas and convictions being, as a rule, diametrically 
opposed to those of Lord Altamont. But, in friendship as in 
matrimony, we do not invariably seek out those who are most like 
ourselves in broad outlines of character. Dick Graham’s candid 
face was by no means a mask, but rather a mirror that reflected 
each passing emotion, and these impetuous changes were a source 
of much interest and delight to the philosopher who was his 
companion ; they moved the latter perhaps all the more to shroud 
his own inner self within that mantle of languid indifference 
which he loved to assume. 

Whilst Lord Altamont sat “like patience on a monument,” 
Dick, very unlike grief but closely resembling impatience, was 
stalking up and down in front of the hotel. 

‘Here comes that blessed director!” he cried at last. ‘“ Now, 
for heayen’s sake, Frank, get out, and go and choose the rooms! 
It’s no use my choosing them ; you'd only be dissatisfied.” 

“My dear fellow!” replied his friend, with plaintive obedience, 
“T take life as it comes; I am always satisfied. But of course I 
will do as you wish.” 

Dick remained behind to settle with the driver and look after 
the luggage. A few moments later, he received a summons from 
his friend, in accordance with which he began a toilsome journey 
to the troisieme. Looking up as he climbed the stairs, he was 
immensely astonished to see Altamont deeply engaged in conver- 
sation with two ladies robed in black, who stood beside an open 
door on the second-floor landing. Lord Altamont himself was 
lounging against the wall, and he nodded encouragingly to Dick 
as he caught sight of the latter’s ascending figure. The ladies 
were those who had but recently arrived in the omnibus. Dick 
was thorougly amazed, but, before he had time to collect his 
thoughts, he received a far greater shock. 
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Cuapter II, 


Wuen the black figures had alighted from the omnibus, they were 
immediately conducted upstairs, where a gorgeous suite of apart- 
ments on the second floor was placed at their disposal, the first 
floor being entirely occupied, as the polite director informed them 
with many expressions of his great and enduring regret. But the 
ladies were pleased to be content. 

“And the name, miladi?” the urbane official ventured to 
enquire. He addressed the portliest and foremost of the ladies, 
who frowned a little as she answered curtly : 

“ My name is Mrs. Plantagenet Munro; I am nota miladi; I 
am travelling with my daughter and my friend Miss Ffoulkes.” 

The director made three deferential bows or signs of approbation. 
The first was intended for Mrs. Plantagenet Munro, who took no 
more notice of him than if he had been a crossing-sweeper ; the 
second was addressed to Caroline Munro, who had opened the 
window and was leaning over the balcony, looking down into the 
noisy street; the third was wasted on the colourless and imper- 
turbable countenance of Miss Ffoulkes. 

“ We should really have done better if we had gone to Brussels,” 
murmured this poor lady, as she deposited a huge black bag, 
heavy because of the many smelling-bottles it contained, upon the 
shining walnut and ormolu table that was the chief glory of the 
apartment. Miss Ffoulkes was one of those people who are always 
lamenting that whatever has been done has not been differently 
done. Perhaps, when we come to a certain time of life, 
we all of us more or less regret not having lived our lives 
according to some other principle, after the manner of the man 
who, too late, regretted the method in which he had eaten his 
dinner, 

Meanwhile, Caroline had taken off her bonnet, and was fanning 
her heated brow upon the balcony, the light winds of summer 
lifting the little curls that fringed the masses of yellow hair like 
ripples at the edge of a broad deep sea. Caroline had beautiful 
hair; it waved and rolled over her head in coils of shining gold. 
She was not a pretty girl; her hair was her redeeming point. 
Her eyes were dull and pale, her mouth was too wide, her com- 
plexion too white, her figure too broad and wanting in grace. So, 
at least, said all those who pass for judges in the London world, 
but to these unflattering remarks they kindly added : 

“Of course it does not in the least signify, as Caroline is an 
heiress, you know.” 
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Caroline was indeed an heiress; poor girl, she hated the thought. 
Sometimes she felt like a convict who trails a heavy chain for life ; 
her chain was gilded, but it was none the less a chain that galled 
and wearied her. At this moment, however, she had quite forgotten 
the golden fetters that bound her two-and-twenty years of girlhood ; 
she was as delightedly gazing down at the passers-by as a merry 
child of six. 

“ Do look, mama!” she cried. “ How jolly all the people seem 
to be, walking about in white caps and aprons! How nice to be 
in this dear clean Paris again! There are no blacks in the air, 
and I don’t believe there are any beggars in the streets; every 
one looks happy and tidy. There can be no need here for little 
pamphlets about either pauperism or self-consuming fuel; what 
do you think?” 

“T think,” hesitated Caroline’s mother, “I am afraid—I really 
am afraid, my love, that I have lost my keys!” 

“Oh, mama, what a bother !” 

“ Dear, dear,” sighed Miss Ffoulkes, “and the officials on this 
particular line are so careless. You will forgive my saying that if 
we had gone by——” 

“T must ask about my keys,” said Mrs. Munro, who had heard 
Miss Ffoulkes’ remark before. She opened the door quickly, and 
suddenly encountered the director of the hotel and Lord 
Altamont, who were passing at that very moment. 

“ Dear me, Lord Altamont!” exclaimed Mrs. Munro. 

“ Why, who would have thought it?” drawled Frank, offering 
his hand. “I am so surprised.” 

He did not look in the least surprised; he never did. 

“Have you just arrived also, Lord Altamont?” 

“Ye-es, just arrived.” 

“You did not cross with us? I did not see you in the boat.” 

“Spent a day at Boulogne to meet some friends.” 

Mrs. Munro was quite delighted; she had forgotten her missing 
keys. 

“ Caroline ! Caroline, my dear!” she called. 

Caroline came from her perch in the balcony with some 
reluctance, holding her bonnet in her hand, and swinging it 
by its strings. She had overheard the dialogue, but it was 
no part of her travelling programme to go to Paris merely to 
cultivate her London acquaintance. On the contrary, she had 
hoped to bid adieu for the nonce to all conversations about the 
opera, the Row, or the picture galleries, and, therefore, after a 
momentary greeting, she was disposed to return to her balcony. 
But a sudden thought struck her. 
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“How stupid of me!” she exclaimed; “my little morocco 
bag—I gave it to the porter—it has been forgotten down- 
stairs.” 

“Pray allow me,” interposed Lord Altamont politely, but his 
movements were never hurried, and Caroline, possessed by some 
foolish desire for immediate action, ran quickly past him, and 
rushed downstairs. She had not descended half-a-dozen steps, 
however, when her foot slipped, and, uttering a little cry, she 
lost her balance, and fell forward. 

At this moment Dick Graham was leisurely ascending. He 
had scarce time to look up in amaze and terror, or to realise what 
was the large black object, with shining yellow hair and frightened 
eyes, that toppled heavily into his outstretched arms. With 
much presence of mind he caught poor Caroline, and, being 
himself of unusually stalwart size and strength, he was able to 
withstand the sudden shock of her descent with firmness, tottering 
for an instant, but righting himself again immediately. 

“T—TI am sorry, so sorry,” gasped Caroline, as she recovered 
her equilibrium, but not her breath. 

“Not at all,” replied Dick, who was red in the face from 
mingled exertion and shyness. 

Lord Altamont looked calmly down at the pair. 

“Neyer knew you so steady before, Dick,’ he murmured 
cynically ; then, after a moment, “May I introduce my friend, 
Mr. Richard Graham? Miss Plantagenet Munro.” 

But now Caroline’s mother, who had screamed and subsided 
into the arms of Miss Ffoulkes, rushed hurriedly to the rescue, 
whilst every door along the passage seemed simultaneously to 
open, and a sudden supply of waiters and chambermaids appeared 
on the scene. Caroline and Dick Graham, who were still shame- 
facedly smiling and protesting for each other’s benefit, were 
speedily taken to their respective apartments by their respective 
owners. 

“My dear Richard!” expostulated Frank as soon as he was alone 
with his friend. ‘How could you? On the very second day of our 
travels, to go and catch an heiress!” 

“Heiress be hanged!” answered Dick with manly brevity. 
Then after a pause : 

“Ts she an heiress, though?” 

‘She is indeed. Why, where were you raised, my dear fellow ? 
You must have heard of the Plantagenet Munros.” 

“Tam sorry for it,” said Dick, who was still ungrammatical ; 
“ that is to say, it doesn’t signify, of course, either way.” 

Frank gave him a sleepy side-look. 
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“ The mater comes of a good old family, though you might not 
think it. She was awfully poor; nevertheless she was well 
connected, though, I repeat, you might not think it to look at 
her. Munro was the name of monsieur le pere, a good, solid man 
of money, and most of that money is left to the golden-haired 
Caroline.” 

“Why Plantagenet Munro?” asked Dick. 

“Because old Munro’s godfathers and godmothers liked the 
combination ; they thought it sounded well. His father was plain 
Obadiah Munro, but Plantagenet has a sound of chivalry, of 
Richard Coeur de Lion, or Richard Graham, for instance.” 

“My dear Frank, what rubbish! Pray let us get some dinner ; 
I am as hungry as a wolf.” 


Cuapter III. 


Two small tables were prepared in the private dining-room of the 
hotel for the use of those travellers who had lately arrived; one 
was intended for the gentlemen, the other for the ladies, and the 
tables were placed almost in juxtaposition. 

Frank and his friend were fairly started in their repast when 
the three black figures slowly entered the room, Caroline being 
guarded between her mother and Miss Ffoulkes. The girl’s pale 
face flushed into a rosy pink as she caught sight of Dick, and the 
latter, in his awkward attempt to execute a sign of welcome that 
was something more than a nod and less than a bow, upset a 
wine-glass and broke it into atoms. 

“Do you think because she is rich she has no regard for 
household furniture?” whispered Altamont as he stooped and 
pretended to pick up the pieces. “I can assure you that some of 
the wealthiest people I have ever known e 

“Frank! Frank! For heaven’s sake!” 

“Have been the most niggardly,” continued that young 
gentleman with calmness. 

The two rival menus were precisely the same; after the soup, 
each table was impartially served with the fin of some huge marine 
monster which the German waiter, (who obstinately spoke French,) 
averred to be “le durbot.” 

Altamont shook his head sadly as he helped himself to a 
diminutive portion. 

“We shall have paid toll by dining here once,” he remarked ; 
“to-morrow we will try Bignon.” 

Mrs. Plantagenet Munro turned to him with a smile. She 
liked the romantic countenance of this young peer; it reminded 
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her somehow of Byron, or perhaps‘ Lalla Rookh,’ she scarcely knew 
which. 

“Fish at Paris is seldom good,” said Mrs. Munro. 

“T cannot help thinking that in other hotels it is better than 
here,” remarked Miss Ffoulkes dolefully ; “as for Brussels, I have 
seen first-rate fish at Brussels.” 

“T daresay we shall get capital food at Vienna,” said Lord 
Altamont. He was somewhat of an epicure, though he had so 
listless a manner of eating that he gave strangers the impression 
of being equally indifferent to every kind of food, whilst it was 
really Dick who, like Gallio, cared for none of these things. Dick 
habitually ate fish, because he had been brought up in the belief 
that well-conducted people do eat fish betwixt soup and meat; he 
ate meat chiefly because he was hungry, and he swallowed soup 
because it was a sort of occupation at the beginning of dinner, a 
kind of prelude or overture to the more important work to come. 
But to-night Dick’s thoughts were altogether fixed on other 
matters; his eyes, indeed, were riveted on Caroline. Love at 
first sight is a possible, though an uncommon occurrence; it 
cannot be denied that, like the blossoming of an aloe, such a 
phenomenon of nature occurs from time to time. On the present 
occasion, Cupid had most annoyingly hurled a complete sheaf of 
arrows into Dick’s heart at the very moment that the heiress fell 
headlong into his arms. There was no saying how or why it 
happened. ‘There was something about the girl that glorified her 
in Dick’s eyes, and made her seem to him more beautiful and 
attractive than she really was. But is not love the varnish on the 
picture, the sunshine on the landscape ? 

As she sat at table before him, her golden hair forming a kind 
of nimbus around her pale and largely-moulded face, Caroline 
appeared to Dick like one of the Norse heroines of old. She was 
grand and noble-looking, he thought ; then, recalling the tremulous 
apologetic tones of her voice as he had first heard them but one 
short hour ago, he knew that there was tenderness, as well as a 
stately seriousness, in the eyes whose gaze he vainly strove to 
meet. Vainly, for Caroline would not look at him. She had 
been taught, doubtless, not to stare at young men; besides, she 
could not glance in his direction, for even an instant, without 
a tingling sense of mortification and shame at the recollection 
of her first introduction to Dick Graham. Consequently, she 
turned her eyes steadily on Miss Ffoulkes, who was watching her 
and was much pleased to see her so decorous. 

Miss Ffoulkes was second cousin once removed to Mrs. Planta- 
genet Munro, and occupied the threefold post of companion, 
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amanuensis, and confidant. Her chief business in life, however, 
was to warn Caroline against all lovers, present and future. 
Towards such as were eligible she acted} with tolerance and 
benignant condescension. As to the ineligible ones, she treated 
them with marked disdain and abhorrence, whilst for all 
admirers, young or old, rich or poor, who came in search of 
Caroline, Miss Ffoulkes had lynx eyes; she metaphorically 
picked them up with the point of a pin and held them up to the 
most searching daylight scrutiny. Their gentle ways, their 
innocent hypocrisies, their piteous looks and candid confessions, 
no more softened her heart than the pretty plumage of the 
partridge, and the cry of the wounded rabbit, evoke the pity of a 
hardened retriever. In cases where firmness might be required, 
Miss Ffoulkes was a thoroughly-trained retriever and never 
failed to do her duty. Doubtless she proved very useful to Mrs. 
Munro, an easy-going matron who had married late in life, and 
who was much disturbed to find herself, at the death of her 
husband, the sole protector and guardian of a well-grown heiress. 
In every respect the poor relation seemed admirably adapted to 
replace Caroline’s whilom governess. 

As for the girl herself, it may be questioned whether she had 
welcomed the advent of Miss Ffoulkes. She was devotedly 
attached to her old governess, who had been teacher, friend, and 
playmate all in one, and who (whilst she strove to fulfil the wish 
expressed by her employers that Caroline should be brought up. 
with a thorough understanding of her future position), being an 
essentially unworldly woman, would fain have allowed her pupil, 
like herself, to put aside the all-important fact that money rules 
the world. 

Caroline’s greatest pleasure was to sit at the feet of old Miss. 
Wiggins in some secluded nook in Kensington Gardens, reading 
aloud with all the fire of her young heart and eager voice 
Macaulay’s ‘ Lays of Ancient Rome,’ or Scott’s soul-stirring poems, 
forgetting, as she read, that all men are not heroes, and that 
some women, who are scarcely women but rather heiresses, must 
needs forego true love because of their curse of gold. 

The romantic girl, at such times, would often lay the book 
down on her knee, looking far away with tear-dimmed eyes, and 
murmuring : 

“This world is a beautiful world, surely.” But Miss Wiggins. 
answered, gently shaking her head— 

"«The world is mostly what we make it; make your world 
beautiful, dear Caroline.” 

Miss Ffoulkes, however, took a different tone. 
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“My love, you are not like other girls,” she was pleased to 
remark; “men will make up to you, of course; for your money, 
naturally. You must beware, Caroline. Never believe what any 
man tells you; he is sure not to mean what he says.” 

Caroline had, at first, refused to accept these melancholy 
dogmas. Her own nature was too sincere to mistrust or suspect 
others readily ; her own ideas were so generous that she could see 
nothing but a bitter perversion of the truth (caused, doubtless, by 
some early disappointment) in the cynicism of the poor relation. 
Yet, as time went on, and proposals grew to be as numerous as 
ball-dresses—when, after a cruelly short acquaintance, needy 
younger sons or impoverished eldest sons, or “ penniless lairds wi’ 
a lang pedigree,” one and each spoke the same language, that 
was not love’s true metal but only a miserable counterfeit— 
Caroline’s heart sank within her and she acknowledged sorrow- 
fully that Miss Ffoulkes, in forewarning her, had but acted like 
an honest friend. Her eyes were opened to some purpose, and, at 
two-and-twenty, the heiress had learned the necessary lesson of 
universal distrust. At least, so she thought herself, and so, with 
much self-congratulation, thought Mrs. Munro and Miss Ffoulkes. 


Carter IY. 


“*My dear Dick, what in the world do you intend to do next?” 

“To do next? Why, what do you mean, Frank?” 

“What I say. Of course I am not asking whether you will 
walk with me through the Champs Elysées to the café, because I 
am aware that we are on the road; I wish to know, metaphorically, 
what is the next step you have resolved to take ?” 

“T have not decided; I have scarcely thought.” 

“Then what is the use of this dinner to which you rashly 
pledged yourself and me? In old days, Dick, we might have 
invented something more inspiriting than an evening spent in the 
corner of a quiet bourgeois restaurant with three stoutish English 
ladies, dressed in crape and bombazine.” 

“Oh, of course, if you are bored, Frank——But why didn’t 
you say so before? I’m awfully sorry, really !” 

“You needn’t be sorry; I am not bored. I am only doubtful 
how all this business is to end. The first act of the piece is 
fairly progressing. The heiress, like a sack of potatoes, falls from 
the skies.” 

Graham laughed good-humouredly. 

“Go on, Frank, your story interests me. Sacks of potatoes 
don’t generally fall from the skies, but that is a detail.” 
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His companion made no answer. The two young men seemed, 
for the nonce, to have changed places Lord Altamont was irri- 
table, Dick Graham indolently mild. At the time of this conver- 
sation they were crossing the Place de la Concorde with great 
strides that were in marked contrast to the leisurely move- 
ments of other pedestrians. Suddenly, Dick placed his arm within 
that of his friend with an affectionate, almost an appealing 
gesture. 

“Frank, dear old boy, listen,” he urged. ‘ You haven’t been 
sparing of insinuations during the last day or two, you will admit. 
But, if a girl is an heiress, is that an absolute reason against the 
possibility of—well, of liking her?” 

“Tt is; it puts. the whole thing out of the question. There is 
no wicked syren of the Lorelei so pernicious, so fatal to man as a 
girl who carries gold in her purse.” 

“But my syren, like a true witch, carries gold in her hair as 
well.” 

“ All the more a creature to be avoided. Be advised; you are 
hurrying on to your doom.” 

“ What doom?” asked stalwart Dick with a slight frown. But 
Lord Altamont was not to be deterred. He meant to be cruel 
only to be kind. 

“Do you think these people will accept you? Do you imagine 
that, even if her own inclinations were in favour of yourself, Miss 
Plantagenet Munro would be allowed to marry you? ” 

“Of course,” Dick’s voice here became a little husky, “of 
course I know I’m not rich—I can’t offer much. But my family 
dates from " 

“Oh yes, yes.” 

“Of course,” continued Dick Graham, flushing hotly, “we are 
not all born peers of the realm.” 

Altamont shook his companion’s hand from off his arm. 

“ We are old comrades, too old to quarrel, Dick,” he said with 
quick resentment, and he strode on impetuously in front of his 
companion, making little angry cuts at the empty air with his 
cane, much to the astonishment of a kindly old vendor of ginger- 
bread who was sitting knitting in front of her booth, and who 
murmured “Sapristi, mais sapristi” with smiling emphasis and 
toothless gums. 

“JT was a fool to speak as I did,” continued Altamont with 
unusual energy; “I might have guessed that it was waste of time 
to argue with my best friend about a woman he met three days 
ago for the first time.” 

“No, Frank, no, you were not a fool.” 
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* What then? An old twaddler, anxious to look ahead to save 
you from a rough stumble?” 

“ Nonsense!” exclaimed Graham, half laughing. “You are my 
monitor. But monitors, like surgeons, hurt sometimes.” 

Altamont was smiling also, somewhat sardonically. 

“For the future I will hold my tongue,” he said. 

“No, you shall not. You must speak out always, and so will I. 
But it seems hard.” 

“ What is hard ?” 

“To be judged, as you say I must be judged, by poverty and by 
nothing else.” 

“Your poverty has never troubled you much as yet,” grumbled 
Altamont, who had slackened his pace, and was now sauntering 
contentedly beside his friend. 

“Of course not. But, compared to Miss Munro, I am a very 
pauper.” 

“That is what annoys me for your sake, Dick, don’t you see ? 
You will be looked upon as a grasping fortune-hunter, tolerated 
for a few days, perhaps, and then warned off the premises by those 
old cats.” 

“ Well, I must bear it. ‘Faint heart,’ you know the rest.” 

* You actually mean to go on?” 

“T must; I can’t help it, Frank.” 

“Why not? Be sensible; let’s start for Vienna to-morrow 
morning.” 

“T can’t; no, for the life of me I can’t.” 

“ You are harder hit than I thought, then,” said Altamont with 
a sigh; “and more foolish. I wish to heaven we had not dawdled 
at Paris so many days already!” 

“T feel that Miss Munro is my fate, my nixie, my Lore, since you 
call her so. She beckons me on; I must take my chance. Put 
it another way—I must enter the lists and fight for my lady-love, 
as many an impoverished knight has done before me ; I may win.” 

“ Perhaps lose.” 

“ Perhaps,” returned Graham mournfully, his transparent coun- 
tenance betraying the very slightest change of thought. “Be 
merciful to me, Frank. As regards Vienna ‘i 

“Well ?” 

“The Munros go to Aix-la-Chapelle.” 

“T am aware of that. We could not choose a better place than 
Vienna; it is a good way off. We shall enjoy ourselves. There 
is anew opera——” 

“T have been thinking.’ 

“Yes? Fire away, Dick.” 
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“T have had the most uncomfortable twinges in my back of 
late.” 

* Not really?” 

“Long queer kind of shooting pains, you know, beginning at the 
elbow and running up, up and down——” 

Lord Altamont stopped short and stared anxiously at his friend 
for a moment, then walked placidly on once more. 

“Don’t you think, all things considered, Dick,” he remarked 
drily, “that I had better try rheumatism, not you? You would 
find it so difficult to keep up the right sort of thing, you know.” 

Dick smiled plaintively. 

‘Tf your mind is absolutely and irretrievably made up to a course 
of lunacy,” continued Lord Altamont coolly, “ we will go in for.it 
together, shoulder to shoulder, and endeavour to carry the citadel, 
Lorelei and all. Ofcourse I am bound to help you, and, considering 
my delicate temperament, an ache or two more or less is easily 
undertaken. Nobody will be in the least astonished if I confess 
to the rheumatic twinges you mentioned just now, but as for you! 
Why, you don’t even know how to describe your sensations! You 
are very simple-minded indeed, Dick.” 

“AmI?” returned the gentle giant, humbly. “ Well, you area 
trump, Frank. But will you really give up Vienna for Aix?” 

‘“T have only to give up the opera for the drama; I will study 
your business, your by-play, Dick, with deep interest. I must be 
prompter also, now and then, and back you up with a few telling 
words when you run the risk of forgetting your cue. Chi lo sa? 
It may end by being amusing, after all!” 

“And you think I have a chance ?” 

Dick positively blushed as he asked the question. 

“T don’t think you have the faintest chance,” replied Lord 
Altamont with imperturbable philosophy ; “not the very faintest 
chost of a chance! However, I hope to soften the pain of the 
blow whenever it falls—temper the disillusion to the shorn lamb. 
Besides, ‘ He that will to Cupar maun to Cupar,’ to quote one of 
your own Scottish proverbs. Of course I am not going to desert 
you, dear old man. Here is the café at last; I wonder if those 
blessed women have come! Women of that sort are always so 
abominably punctual !” 


CHapTer Y. 


Tue “blessed” women had not yet arrived, however; a conversa- 
tion of much interest having considerably delayed their movements. 
Caroline had flitted impatiently in and out of the salon every five 
minutes for the last hour, She was more than usually dissatisfied 
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with herself, and yet she had surely never, in all her life, looked 
so well as on this July afternoon. She had dressed herself with 
great care, and with the beautiful simplicity that a very rich 
woman alone can afford. Her gown was white “ batiste,” plaited, 
gathered, puckered into a thousand innocent folds and graceful 
draperies by the cunning hands of a Parisian artificer. There 
was nota scrap of lace or trimming on the whole costume; it 
was the incarnation of absolute and dainty simplicity. Even the 
tiny snow-white tulle bonnet perched upon the girl’s golden hair 
was devoid of all ornamentation, save some trifling bubbles of 
marabout feathers. In this unpretentious garb the heiress looked, 
as the infatuated Dick afterwards observed, like an early Christian 
martyr, or, as Lord Altamont less poetically suggested, like a 
youthful but designing widow. 

Nevertheless, to Caroline, as has been said, her own appearance 
was by no means satisfactory. She stood before the looking-glass 
vainly trying to coax her refractory locks of hair into the happy 
medium that lies between smooth limpness and fluffy untidiness, 
and to tie her bonnet-strings with an impartial regard for the 
fashionable and the picturesque. 

“Nothing like a woman of real good taste for dressing in a 
ridiculously cheap way,” Dick remarked to his friend some hours 
later. “A few yards of common muslin, wrinkled up here and 
there, and she beats all the other women hollow.” 

But Mrs. Plantagenet Munro did not view the matter in the 
same light. 

“My dear Caroline!” she exclaimed deprecatingly; “how 
dreadfully extravagant! And only to go and sit on the nasty 
dirty benches of a café!” 

“It’s so hot to-day, mama,” replied Caroline with the peculiar 
off-hand manner that we are most of us apt to assume to hide our 
deeply-laid plots. “ Besides, you know, this gown is half-mourn- 
ing; positively the only thing I have got to wear.” 

“Tam sure that Lord Altamont ‘vill apreciate your efforts to 
please him, dear Caroline,” quoth Miss Ffoulkes suavely, “ though 
perhaps your black alpaca would have been more suitable for the 
somewhat doubtful entertainment we have before us.” 

“Lord Altamont is not likely to trouble himself about my 
dress,” said Caroline impetuously. 

“My dear!” 

“Lord Altamont seems rather taken with you, surely,” inter- 
posed Mrs. Munro, “ and I for my part do not dislike him.” 

“ We must be careful,” remarked Miss Ffoulkes. “It does not 
do to give too much encouragement to any young man.” 
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“ Still,” said Mrs. Munro, “I think, I positively think 
do you think, Georgiana ?” 

“Mama,” exclaimed Caroline, “‘ we shall be late if we don’t start ! 
Please don’t let us talk over Lord Altamont now; he doesn’t care 
for me any more than I care for him, not a brass farthing!” 

“ My dearest Caroline,” murmured Miss Ffoulkes reproachfully, 
“it may be most essential that we should talk him over. Maria, 
you appealed to me. I certainly have seen signs. He looks at 
you so much, Caroline.” 

“ He has beautiful dreamy eyes,” said Mrs. Munro, who appeared 
to be herself somewhat smitten with the young man. “But he 
has said nothing yet, has he, dear child?” 

“ Oh no, mama, of course not.” 

“We must not be in a hurry,” said Miss Ffoulkes meditatively ; 
“but, on the other hand, it is well to be prepared. Lord 
Altamont might incline to be as precipitate as the Prince of 
Casteldolore. I shall always regret that you did not accept 
Prince Casteldolore, Caroline.” ‘ 

“Shall you, Miss Ffoulkes ?” 

Caroline was somewhat irritably pulling on her long Swedish 
gloves. 

“ Why did you refuse him, my love?” 

“ You know why ; I did not like him.” 

“ But, my love, surely the word ‘like ’ is very—very—is scarcely 
applicable to a prince.” 

“ Well then, let us put it the other way. He did not like me.” 

“But he proposed.” 

“He did; but for all that, I was painfully aware that he liked 
me too little and my money too much. You knowI am romantic,” 
added Caroline, with a short laugh. 

“T know, dear, and that is so unfortunate for a girl in your 
position.” 

“The prince was certainly poor,” said Mrs. Munro, thoughtfully ; 
“you must not forget that, Georgiana. And I believe this young 
fellow to be really well off; he has an old family place somewhere 
in England, I am sure, and no brothers or sisters.” 

“Yes,” returned Miss Ffoulkes, producing a folded paper from 
her pocket ; ‘ Merton Kirby is in Somersetshire. Iam glad that 
the family estate is not situated in Scotland, which might be chilly 
for our dear girl; nor in Ireland, which, to say the least, is 
insecure. And Lord Altamont is an orphan—a most desirable 
orphan—with no near relations to share his fortune. So that, 
though he is only a viscount, he has many advantages.” 

“Mama!” pleaded Caroline in an undertone. 
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She was well used to such conversations, but, on the present 
occasion, she was desperately anxious both to postpone the dis- 
cussion, and to hasten forth to meet Dick Graham, in whom, 
though she did not as yet acknowledge the fact to herself, she felt 
a decided and rapidly-growing interest. To herself, she charac- 
terized the feeling as one of common gratitude, for, as she argued 
sensibly enough, people have been known to fall downstairs and 
absolutely die of it. 

“Yes, yes, I am going to dress directly, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Munro, with her fingers on the handle of the door. “ But what 
is the letter you are reading so attentively, Georgiana ? ” 

“Tt is not a letter, but only something which I copied from the 
Peerage this morning,” answered Miss Ffoulkes with evident and 
pardonable pride. “Shall Tread it to you? Perhaps it would be 
well to spare a few moments. In these things it seems to me that 
‘knowledge is power.’” 

Then, placing her spectacles on her thin high nose, Miss 
Ffoulkes proceeded to read aloud : 

“¢ Francis Henry Robert de Vere Compton St. Julian, Viscount 
Altamont of Merton Kirby, Co. Somerset, and Baron Sloscuttle of 
Sloscuttle, Co. York, in the Peerage of the United Kingdom, and a 
Baronet, born 1 December 1860, succeeded 9 Oct. 1867. His 
Lordship’s father, James John de Courey George vt 

“ Dear, dearest Miss Ffoulkes,” exclaimed Caroline, rising and 
placing her firm white fingers upon the collateral branches of the 
house of Altamont, whilst she bestowed an affectionate kiss on 
the spinster’s parchment-like forehead ; “dearest Miss Ffoulkes, 
only think how earnestly ‘ Viscount Altamont of Merton Kirby, 
Co. Somerset,’ must anathematize us at this moment, for we 
are keeping him waiting, and spoiling his dinner into the 
bargain!” 





Cuarter VI. 


Tue afternoon was so fine and warm that it had been decided to 
dine in the open air, not even in the semi-covered verandah of the 
café restaurant. The table reserved for Lord Altamont stood, 
together with many others, on a broad gravel space flanked on 
either side with bushes of rhododendron and fuchsia, and well 
sheltered from the vulgar gaze of “the madding crowd” that was 
walking or riding or driving in the great thoroughfares of the 
Champs Elysées. 

Across this space, hither and thither, ran bewildered waiters, 
for the warmth of the weather had brought an unusual influx of 
customers, and every table was appropriated, their occupants and 
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those who served them being one and all seriously intent upon 
the laborious art of dining. 

In fact, dinners at every stage were going on. An important 
but careworn official, whose vocation in life it was to dispense 
portions from the large salmon he carried about on a dish, could 
scarcely obey with sufficient haste the constant summons from 
his brother waiters: “Passez la truite—truite sauce verte— 
passez la truite;” whilst another urbane functionary threaded his 
way between the tightly-packed tables, offering underdone slices 
of filet aux pommes. On such coarse food those who had ordered 
special dinners gazed with polite contempt. Some of these 
eclectic ones had already arrived at the final stage of coffee and 
chartreuse, whilst others, who were not considered to have begun, 
were lazily tempting their palates with olives, anchovies, pink 
radishes, and other hors @auvres. 

Here and there a solitary gourmet, who had as yet enjoyed only 
two or three courses of his lengthy meal, sat and sipped his 
Burgundy, gazing silently at the chattering folks around him, 
or helping himself carefully out of the cobwebby bottle that 
reclined in its basket before him. The dining parties were 
grouped, however, mostly by twos and threes, whilst occasionally 
could be seen comfortable bourgeois families, consisting of a stout 
father and portly mother, and their sallow-faced short-haired 
offspring, who were huddled together like callow birds, eyeing the 
rest of the company with their ‘large round eyes, and ladling great 
spoonsful of soup into their hungry mouths. 

Already a few coloured lamps were twinkling in the gardens of 
the “ Alcazar” and the “ Horloge”; already a fanfare of trumpets 
floated cheerily across the road from the “ Ambassadeurs.” 

“Tt is quite the delightfullest thing in the world!” said 
Caroline. 

Certainly, no one could have thought the heiress dull or un- 
interesting-looking as she sat, erect in her white draperies, her 
eyes bright, and her face alight with amusement and curiosity, 
watching the groups about her, and surveying the gay scene witk 
unaffected pleasure. It was in answer to a question from Dick 
that Caroline had expressed herself rapturously. She was not 
greedy for food. It was the absolute novelty of her surroundings 
which so pleased her. As for Mr. Graham, it is painful to state 
that he had already arrived at that imbecile condition in which to 
be near the beloved object is a sufficient joy to obliterate al} 
other feelings except, perhaps, a growing and anxious fear that the 
beloved object itself may not be equally happy. Humility goes 
hand in hand with love, and to Dick it seemed a wonderful act of 
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condescension that his goddess should deign to smile upon this 
little entertainment he had provided for her, and even deign to 
look and smile at him. It need scarcely be said that Lord 
Altamont did not share his friend’s beatitude ; occasionally, as he 
caught sight of Dick’s mobile face, the philosopher slightly 
raised his eyebrows, and moved his mouth with an expression 
that, in a countenance less mildly melancholy, might almost have 
been termed a sneer. 

Miss Ffoulkes had a toothache. She announced the fact two or 
three times during dinner ; it was most distressing, and accounted 
perhaps for her disapproval of each successive dish, and for her 
steady determination to lean back in her chair, with pinched lips, 
as though she were listening to a dull sermon. 

It is well, however, that lovers are selfish, for thus their bliss is 
not marred by too keen an insight to the working of other 
people’s minds. Dick accepted the fact of Miss Ffoulkes’ tooth- 
ache with much equanimity, and, whilst he left Frank to talk 
“ commonplaces ” with Mrs. Munro, he wore his heart ostentatiously 
on his sleeve, and made himself perfectly happy in the society of 
his “Lore.” He did not guess, poor fellow, that Mrs. Munro, who 
was not naturally suspicious, was yet slightly annoyed with him 
for monopolizing her daughter to the detriment of Lord Altamont, 
whilst Miss Foulkes’ toothache absolutely owed its existence to the 
hatred and wrath with which she regarded him. His every thought 
was given to Caroline—Caroline, who sat close to him, her face 
wreathed in smiles, and her lovely hair wind-ruffled upon her 
brow—Caroline, who was so fascinating a mixture of innocent 
childishness and serious womanhood. 

“There is something singularly wanting in the character of a 
man who has not a touch of the woman in him,” thought Dick 
who, as a rule, was not prone to moralising ; “tenderness adds 
immensely to manliness, without doubt. In the same way I 
would not give a fig for a woman who is not a thorough child at 
heart.” 

Dick was rapidly coming to the conclusion that the study of 
human character is one of the most delightful pursuits imagin- 
able. He felt himself blessed with a deep knowledge of human 
nature, for, as he conversed with Caroline, he seemed to under- 
stand her as no one else had surely understood her before. How 
charming it would be, thought Dick, to spend the remainder of 
life on a desert island, with nothing to do but to study Caroline! 
(Caroline was of course to reside on the desert island also.) 

The elaborate dinner came to an end, as all pleasant dinners do 
end sooner or later; dull ones are not exempt from the same law, 
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which ig, a thought that may comfort many of us at times. 
Nay, even on this very occasion, there were two people who 
sreeted the termination of the banquet with unmitigated satisfac- 
tion. These two were an ill-assorted pair—Lord Altamont and 
Miss Ffoulkes. The former voted the whole thing “a horrid 
nuisance”; even his friendship for Dick could not prevent him from 
jibbing a little under his new harness of polite and constant atten- 
tion to the two elderly ladies; as for Miss Ffoulkes, she was 
simply at boiling point, positively simmering in a state of wrath, 
and bubbling over with anger and vexation. She seized an oppor- 
tunity for revenge when Mrs. Munro and Lord Altamont were 
scanning the Dill, (for Mrs. Munro, to the young man’s vexation, 
refused to be “ treated,”) and whilst Caroline was standing close 
to her mother, tracing elaborate patterns on the gravel with the 
point of her parasol, wishing there were no bills in the world, and 
wondering why it was always so necessary for rich people to be on 
their guard lest, by allowing themselves to be swindled in 
trifling matters, they should not do their duty towards their fellow- 
creatures. 

“Pray give me your arm, Mr. Graham,” said Miss Ffoulkes at 
this juncture, “and let us walk up and down a little; I am 
afraid of the cold wind for my tooth.” 

Dick could do no less than tender his arm, gracefully if not 
cordially, and furthermore, willing to do his best for Caroline's 
relative, he insisted on carrying the lady’s shawl and parasol, whilst 
she, with skilful tactics, directed her course towards the main road, 
and as far as possible from the rest of the party. She wasted no 
time, however, in mental manceuvres, but prepared to close at once 
with her enemy. ° 

“T see, Mr. Graham,” she said, “ that you, like the rest of the 
world, are ready to worship at the shrine of our dear Caroline. 
I am not surprised ; every one who sees her is much taken with 
our chiid.” 

“‘]—I—+really,” stammered the victim. 

“You will think me foolishly outspoken, perhaps,” continued 
Miss Ffoulkes, with engaging candour, “ but I always was out- 
spoken. I have often told dear Mrs. Plantagenet Munro that 
frankness is the best thing in the long run; ‘honesty the best 
policy,’ you know.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“T have often remarked to my dear cousin that it is a pity 
to make any mystery of her intentions regarding our dear Caroline. 
‘Caroline is to make a great marriage ; that is definitive.” 

“Really ?” 
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“Then why, say I, why should you not take the world into 
confidence? Up to a certain point, of course; only up to a 
certain point. It would spare disappointment to so many.” 

Dick had by this time grown very red, and as miserable as his 
adversary intended. 

“Do you mean to announce——” he began awkwardly. 

“Of course nothing is absolutely settled ; nothing has passed as 
yet which need drive away any eligible suitor, any really eligible 
suitor, that is to say. But dear Caroline will accede to her 
mother’s wishes, no doubt——” 


“ What, Miss Munro also? Oh no, I cannot think it. Pray let 
us go back.” 

“You know, of course, that Caroline refused the Prince of 
Casteldolore, and I have always thought—well, it is so difficult 
to enter into a girl’s feelings. Butin these days girls are not like 
Arcadian shepherdesses, Mr. Graham ; heiresses especially.” 

“Miss Ffoulkes, you will excuse me,” said Dick, on whose arm 
the spinster no longer leant, because he had gradually straightened 
it down to his side; “I am sure I see Altamont waving to us 
there under the gas-lamp; we had better return. Besides, I 
scarcely feel myself warranted to learn, however unwillingly, 
things that perhaps Miss Munro would prefer to keep secret.” 

He spoke politely enough, but meanwhile he was heartily 
wishing that Miss Ffoulkes were not a woman, that he might 
solace himself and knock her down. 

“Oh, but we look on you as a friend!” said the lady, turning 
her sour face towards him. “It is such a comfort for us all, 
Caroline included, to have one or two men friends who are friends 
really—not admirers, you know.” 

She was half afraid that she had overshot her mark, and was 
meditating how she could retrieve her position; in her un- 
governable rage she had been so anxious to warn Graham off that 
she had positively forgotten that it might be desirable to lure 
Lord Altamont on. But she had not much time for reflection, 
for her stalwart companion was hastily and determinedly walking 
back towards the others, and she was bound to follow him. 

Dick kept silence; he could not trust himself to speak, and 
it is not allowable to shock the ears of gentle readers by tran- 
scribing the language he used in his thoughts, and which was 
certainly not altogether respectful towards Miss Ffoulkes. 
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Cuapter VII. 


Meanwaite, Lord Altamont’s temper had been hard tried. 

“Where in heaven’s name have you been?” he murmured, 
with plaintive irritation. ‘My dear Dick! One would think you 
were in Siberia, to tramp about like that; directly after dinner, 
too! Now, what shall we invent next? The ladies are 
femininely anxious for a lark; do tell me of a possible and 
permissible spree; you know more about those things than I do.” 

Dick made no answer ; his honest face was angrily flushed and 
disturbed. Altamont’s sleepy glance swept in the whole position 
immediately, and he chuckled inwardly. 

“Of course, we must only go where it is proper for you, 
Caroline,” Mrs. Munro said, turning to her daughter. 

“The best plan is to go back to the hotel,” said Miss Ffoulkes. 

“Oh, no, no!” eried Caroline, who was pleasurably excited, 
and knew nothing of the electricity in the air. ‘“ Pray don’t let 
us go back, mama; let us go to the play somewhere!” 

Dick Graham was standing apart, still fiercely and resentfully 
silent, and Lord Altamont, under pretence of lighting a cigarette, 
softly whispered to him: 

“It seemed quite a case of Helen and Paris; but why didn’t 
you carry her off altogether, Dick ?” 

At this juncture Mrs. Munro, goaded by her daughter, came 
forward. 

“ What do you say to the circus, Lord Altamont ? Caroline is 
bent upon something of the sort, and I don’t think, I really don’t 
think there can be any harm in a circus.” 

“Tam thoroughly convinced that there is none,” replied Lord 
Altamont courteously. ‘ And for my part I adore a cireus ; don’t 
you, Dick ?” 

Thereupon Graham, rousing himself from his ferocious reverie 
with an effort, looked up, and saw Caroline’s beaming face before 
him, lighted up with happy expectation. 

“T—I don’t think there is anything in the world like a circus!” 
he cried heartily. 

“A horrid hole, full of sawdust, and creatures with legs,” 
muttered Miss Ffoulkes, who by this time had turned really 
sulky. 

“That sounds like the definition of a wine-cellar,” said Lord 
Altamont’s drawling voice. “ Do come and sit with us in our bin, 
Miss Ffoulkes.” 

At this mild joke the whole company laughed, except Miss 
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Ffoulkes herself, who thought them all very frivolous and silly, 
and told them so; but then everybody laughed again. 

By this time they were all walking slowly in the direction of 
the circus, which was only a short distance from the café ; Lord 
Altamont devoted himself to Miss Ffoulkes, taking delight in 
tormenting her, telling her that he was aware that she under- 
stood life thoroughly, especially at Paris, and that she had 
doubtless egged the other ladies on with a view to the demorali- 
sation of two innocent and amiable young men. 

His companion grew more and more restive under this treat- 
ment, so that, when the door of the circus was finally reached, 
she turned passionately towards Mrs. Munro, and exclaimed : 

“ Now, my dear cousin, if you are determined on this mad folly, 
I will not be a party to it. I will leave you, and go back to the 
hotel.” 

“Miss Ffoulkes! Georgiana!” cried the other ladies in 
dismay. 

“Tt is the toothache,” interposed Lord Altamont, with much 
solicitude ; “call a fiacre, Dick. Hi! here is one already. Now, 
my dear madam, take my advice, and poultice the cheek freely.” 

To tell truth, neither Mrs. Munro nor her daughter greatly 
deplored the circumstance which deprived them of their relative’s 
society for the remainder of the evening. Mrs. Munro was 
nearly as ready to enjoy herself as was Caroline; whilst the 
latter, though she was too kind-hearted to do any one an ill turn, 
could not resist a smile when she saw Lord Altamont, who had 
grown suddenly loquacious and masterful, hurry the sufferer into 
the fiacre, dexterously wrap a shawl about her head and over the 
lower portion of her face so that she could no longer expostulate, 
and, after hastily drawing up the windows and shutting the 
door, give orders to the coachman to drive rapidly to the hotel. 
Upon this happy termination of his scheme the arch-deceiver 
returned to join his friends, wearing a more benevolent expression 
on his face than the grateful Graham had ever seen there before. 

They had some difficuity in clambering up to their places in 
the amphitheatre, for it was crowded, and they could only get 
seats at the top of the house; moreover, the ascent was terribly 
steep, and Mrs. Munro, who was stout, had to be carefully 
pioneered. 

“Tt would never have done for her, poor dear,” said Lord 
Altamont, alluding to Miss Ffoulkes, as he took his seat beside 
Mrs. Munro, thus interposing himself between that lady and her 
daughter, whilst Dick, in the seventh heaven of bliss, found his 
place beyond Caroline. In this beneficent arrangement, Altamont 
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was not so unselfish as his friend imagined, for, not being much 
attracted by Caroline, he was as well pleased to converse with 
the mother as the daughter. Furthermore, he consoled himself 
with the reflection that no one who was not idiotically in love 
could possibly wish to talk at all in the midst of the thundering 
noise of the orchestra which was close by. As usual he did not 
over-exert himself; it was not surprising, therefore, that the 
following day Mrs. Munro spoke of him as an amiable young man, 
very polite, but with a slight tendency to deafness! 

To the measure of the band’s inspiriting music various 
performers appeared, most of whom stood on one leg upon the 
backs of well-trained horses that galloped calmly round and 
round, indifferent to the fact that their riders were obliged to 
jump through many paper hoops and other obstructions in order 
to avoid being left behind. There was the usual funny man, a 
British clown, who spoke sometimes in cockney English, some- 
times in broken French, and for whose benefit many tiene hemeuead 
remarks on the subject of “ Rosbif,’ “‘Smitfield,” and a “ Mees 
Anglaise” were made by the gentleman in a black evening suit 
who stood in the middle of the arena, cracking a long w hip from 
time to time. Yet Caroline, who had sometimes sat at dinner 
beside a Prime Minister, or a fashionable wit, and had therefore 
doubtless enjoyed the cream of conversation, was very easily 
amused by these circus jokes. 

Presently in came three more clowns—a father and two little 
sons, all of them playing the violin. First they played standing 
on their feet, then on their heads; they mounted on each other’s 
backs and shoulders, and yet they played—the crowded house 
applauded from floor to ceiling ; they drew their own bows against 
their neighbours’ fiddles, then rubbed their fiddles against their 
neighbours’ bows. They climbed, they crawled, they clambered ; 
yet all the time they never ceased their music. A burst of 
loud and vociferous cheering followed the performance, but was 
suddenly hushed—the lovely Aurora was about to appear. Here 
was the darling of the audience, the greater number of whom 
came nightly to see her swing gracefully. on a slack rope, juggling 
with golden balls, and wreathing herself with flowers. 

Even Mrs. Munro was pleased with this poetry of motion, and 
Lord Altamont, who had been growing more and more somnolent, 
woke up to see what was going on, and to find, much to his 
surprise, that the heroine of the moment had singled him out in his 
lofty position at the top of the house. For, w ‘hilst she retreated 
smiling and blowing kisses from the tips of her fingers, she 
raised her white arm with extreme grace, and sent a kiss specially 
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in the direction of the dreamy-eyed young fellow who had caught 
her errant fancy. 

“ All women are smitten with Altamont,” said Dick impetuously; 
“be they old or young, handsome or the reverse. The only 
consolation is that he is so seldom smitten with them in return.” 

As he spoke thus a sharp pang pierced Graham’s anxious heart. 
Hitherto he had always been proud of Altamont’s good looks and 
powers of fascination ; now he dreaded lest Caroline should fall a 
prey, like the rest of her sex, to these dangerous charms. He 
could not bear to think that his friend might triumph where he 
should lose. Was it possible that, seeing so much of each other, 
Caroline and Altamont could fail to end by loving one another ? 

Meanwhile, the object of this sudden jealousy, true to his trust, 
was safely convoying Mrs. Munro from step to step down the now 
quickly-emptying rows of benches into the open air, whither, 
a moment later, young Graham and Caroline followed them. 
Thereupon a trifling incident occurred to which Dick, in his 
present state of excitement, attached undue importance. 

Just beyond the crowd emerging from the circus, a little 
mongrel dog that had got unmuzzled ran to and fro, kicked and 
pursued by some rough boys till it was in a state of wild terror. 
In its despair it ran up against Caroline, barking and yelling, and 
cowered close to her feet, seeking a shelter from its foes. With 
a quick impulse of tender protection she bent down, but Dick 
Graham pulled her arm back with such sudden roughness that 
she uttered a low cry of surprise and pain. 

“Don’t touch the dog!” he said in strange hoarse accents. 
He had already, in that one short moment, somehow—she knew 
not how—managed to place himself in front of her. She felt an 
odd sense of sudden emotion. She could see by the light of the 
flaring gas that the young man’s face was as white as a sheet, 
whilst her wrist, freed from his iron grasp, dropped nerveless to 
her side. 

“ What is it?” she whispered; “for heaven’s sake, Mr. Graham, 
what is it?” 

No one noticed this little by-play. The crowd was surging to 
and fro, every one was talking and laughing ; the poor dog and its 
pursuers were already far in some other direction. Dick drew a 
long breath, but he could not speak; he was positively trembling. 

“You thought the dog was mad,” said Caroline quietly. 

Dick might have answered, but, at that moment, Mrs.’ Munro 
came up. 

“We were looking for you, Caroline,” she said; “ what a lot of 
rough people, to be sure! Shall we walk home?” 
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Cuapter VIII. 


Tue day after her pleasuring, poor Mrs. Plantagenet Munro was, 
as usual, obliged to submit to a severe cross-examination from 
her skilful but merciless “poor relation.” Miss Ffoulkes’ 
temper was still far from having regained its equilibrium. She 
had been summarily sent home by Lord Altamont, which was, so 
to speak, the last straw on her back, and the following morning 
was spent by her in raking up numberless past injuries, as well 
as fixing up many imaginary pegs on which to hang her newest 
grievances. Such a frame of mind made her society peculiarly 
trying, and Caroline, after a while, basely deserted her mother, 
solacing herself with a book in her own bedroom. Mrs. Munro 
was left alone and unprotected, and it was then that Miss 
Ffoulkes probed and prodded her victim with even greater 
virulence than before. 

“What grounds can you possibly have for the supposition that 
Lord Altamont cares for Caroline?” asked the spinster harshly. 

“T cannot quite say for certain, but I think he does,” replied 
the widow meekly, though with conviction. 

“Last night,’ continued Miss Ffoulkes, “last night you 
mismanaged everything miserably. Who talked to Caroline 
throughout the whole of dinner? Mr. Graham. Who whispered 
to her and made foolish eyes at her? Mr. Graham, of course. 
Who walked beside her to the circus? Mr. Graham. Now, tell 
me; when you got there, who sat beside Caroline?” 

“Mr. Graham, but Lord Altamont on the other side.” 

“And then yourself? an admirable plan, my dear cousin. 
Later on, you walked home, as you told me. May I ask who 
accompanied you ?” 

“Lord Altamont.” 

“ And with Caroline walked 

“Mr. Graham, naturally. Georgiana, I am quite certain that 
my dear girl never could care for that commonplace young man, 
especially when Lord Altamont is present. What can have put 
the idea into your head ?” 

Miss Ffoulkes smiled—a sagacious and withering smile. 

“Mr. Graham put it into my head first; secondly, Lord 
Altamont himself. Do you not see that a plan is concocted 
between them to win the heiress for this young gentleman 
pauper ?” 

“My dear Georgiana! ” 
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“My dear Maria, nature never intended you fora chaperon ; you 
have not the smallest genius for the vocation. You will forgive 
my frankness; I was always frank. Chaperons, like poets, are 
born, not made.” 

Mrs. Munro sighed. She had, at any rate, been born with a 
good temper. 

“Dear Georgiana, of course we have not all of us your ready 
tact, but I do my best, and I must confess that I cannot see any 
reason to fear——” 

Miss Ffoulkes tapped her foot impatiently on the parquet floor. 

“Why was Lord Altamont so anxious to get rid of me last 
night? I ask you, why?” 

It was on Mrs, Munro’s lips to say: “ because you were so 
disagreeable ;” but she checked herself in time. 

“ Because of your poor tooth,” she said mildly. 

“ Because of my poor fiddlestick!” cried the censor in wrath. 
“T do believe that you cannot see a yard before you. He 
bundled me off because he was afraid of me; he knew that he had 
no reason to fear you.” 

Mrs. Munro could scarcely resist a smile. 

“Tf you had only listened to me,” continued Miss Ffoulkes, “ you 
would never have gone near that shocking circus. We should all 
have walked home; Caroline might almost have taken the arm 
of Lord Altamont, and you and I would have entertained Mr. 
Graham between us. As for Lord Altamont——” 

But, as she spoke, the door opened, and the two friends were 
announced. 

“ Talk of an angel, dear lady, and he appears at your bidding! ” 
exclaimed Altamont laughing, as he entered. 

“We thought we would wish you good-bye,” said Dick, 
addressing Mrs. Munro. 

“You must let me give you a ring, dear Miss Ffoulkes,” 
continued Altamont, “and I will be your slave and come when 
you whistle for me. Can you whistle? Perhaps not with a 
toothache. Do tell me; how is your tooth to-day?” 

Miss Ffoulkes must needs have been no true woman had 
she remained obdurate to the mirth-loving young fellow, who 
dropped gracefully down amongst the cushions of the sofa. At 
the other end of that very sofa she herself sat bolt upright, 
looking as dignified as possible under the circumstances. Pre- 
sently, he watched her through his half-closed eyes, whilst he 
threw his head back, and clasped his hands above his short dark 
hair. He knew that Miss Ffoulkes was Dick’s bitter enemy; he 
guessed, also, that she was fairly friendly towards himself; but 
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he flattered himself that he was not wholly ignorant of how to 
deal with women. He had, indeed, carefully studied those 
interesting creatures—a study but little interrupted by other 
learning, for, since he had left Eton (where he was a favourite 
amongst his companions and the terror of all his masters) 
he had systematically declined to improve his mind or 
fatigue his intellect in any orthodox manner. Now, as he 
stealthily contemplated the elderly spinster, he determined to 
fascinate her, and assuredly the spell began to work quickly 
enough, for when she, after a while, turned her head and looked 
almost smilingly at him, she acknowledged to herself that this 
young nobleman was decidedly gifted with a resemblance to Byron, 
as Mrs. Munro had so often averred. 

Meantime, Dick Graham, blushing up to the roots of his hair, 
was endeavouring to explain to Caroline’s mother that Altamont’s 
rheumatic tendencies were the cause of the change of plans which 
pointed to Aix-la-Chapelle, instead of to Vienna. 

“Vienna is no good at all for rheumatism, you know,” affirmed 
Dick, by way of clinching the argument. 

“T suppose not,” answered Mrs. Munro meditatively. 

“Where should we be if any of these women could understand 
a joke?” thought Altamont, who had been listening attentively. 

But he was in the wrong. Mrs. Munro’s easy acquiescence in 
the new programme was not owing to her want of perception 
of the ridiculous, but because of her joyful sense of triumph. 

“Tt is for Caroline’s sake, and not on account of rheumatism,” 
thought the good lady, “that Lord Altamont is going to Aix-la- 
Chapelle. I wonder what Georgiana will say now!” 

At this juncture Caroline entered the room carrying a big book 
under her arm. 

“T heard your voices,” she said, addressing the two young men, 
‘“‘and I brought you this book. 

“Great heavens!” ejaculated Altamont as he received the 
tome ; “‘ what have we done to deserve such a punishment ?” 

He turned the pages over carelessly as he spoke. Here was 
one of those terrible volumes in which even the most inoffensive 
people are requested to register their likes and dislikes, favourite 
heroes, favourite dishes, &c. In such confessions it is difficult to 
steer safely between the Scylla of extreme and ridiculous earnest- 
ness, and the Charybdis of desperately flat and inane jocularity. 

“ Life is too short for so much exertion,” murmured Altamont, 
laying down the pen which Caroline had offered him. 


“ But you must write!” cried Caroline, who was almost dancing 
with delight. 
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‘My dear!” said Miss Ffoulkes reprovingly. 

“ What must I write?” asked the young man. 

“Your ideas,” 

“ But I have none.” 

“Your thoughts.” 

“T never possessed any.” 

“ Your tastes.” 

“ Do you mean plum-pudding and jam, or cricket?” 

“What you please—the name of your favourite hero.” 

“Hero. What is a hero? Come now, Miss Munro, we will 
strike a bargain. Give me a definition of a hero, and I will 
search through the whole of my acquaintance to find one.” 

“You may select a hero in history, Lord Altamont,” interposed 
Miss Ffoulkes ; “in ancient history, for instance.” 

“Ah! That is equally puzzling to me,I fear. Well, I will 
confide in you, Miss Munro; my favourite hero is Dick Graham. 
Dick is the best fellow I know, out and out!” 

Altamont made this remark in his soft voice, partly jesting, 
partly in earnest. His words produced a curious result; they 
were followed by dead silence on the part of every one. Graham 
reddened confusedly ; only a moment before he had been watching 
with strangely-varied feelings his friend’s dark head and Caroline’s 
golden waves of. hair, in close proximity, bent over the dreaded 
book. 

“Tam sure that you agree with me at any rate,” said Altamont, 
turning deferentially to Miss Ffoulkes. She longed to assert 
herself, and- stand up before them all to proclaim her utter 
detestation of Dick Graham, but something in Altamont’s quiet 
eyes prevented her, something that restrained her absolutely, she 
knew not why. Such is the power of magnetism which is, thank 
goodness, only imperfectly understood or made use of even by 
those who possess the dangerous gift. Miss Ffoulkes was as 
much subdued and fascinated as though she had been a rabbit 
interviewed by a boa-constrictor. 

“ T have no doubt that you know best, Lord Altamont,” she 
replied, so meekly that Caroline stared aghast. 

Altamont, into whom a wicked spirit had now entered, was 
nothing loth to follow up his advantage. The instinct of the 
chase is strong in all men, from boyhood upwards, and they will 
sometimes chevy “a harmless household cat,” or any other object 
—even a woman—from mere love of sport ! 

“What have you written? Who is your favourite hero, Miss 
Ffoulkes?” asked the tormentor, who had managed to turn the 
tables on one accustomed to hold the post of grand inquisitor. 
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Meanwhile, in spite of her entreaties, he turned over the pages 
with his slender white fingers until he found what he wanted, and 
then proceeded to read aloud: 

“<«Favourite occupation, crewel work; favourite name, 
Augustine; favourite hero, Macchiavelli; favourite heroine, 
Boadicea; favourite dish, mince pies; favourite motto, “Petit a 
petit Voiseau fait son nid.” But, dear Miss Ffoulkes, you don't 
expect him to feather it ?’” 

“How you dawdle, Lord Altamont!” cried Caroline. “It is of 
no avail; you do but put off the evil day. Will you write, Mr. 
Graham ?” 

“Let me see what you have written yourself,” pleaded Dick in 
a low voice, and Caroline, blushing deeply, pointed to the page 
whereon she had indited in her clear large handwriting : 

“Favourite occupation, building castles in the air; favourite 
name, Ermengarde Araminta; favourite poet, Walter Scott or 
Ossian ; favourite hero, Richard Coeur de Lion ; favourite heroine, 
Lady Jane Grey; favourite dish, shrimps; favourite motto, 
‘Tout ou rien.’ ” 

Altamont shook his head. 

“Forgive me, but ‘shrimps’ spoils it all,” he said sadly. 

“T do like shrimps though, better than anything,” urged 
Caroline. 

‘Never mind, Miss Munro,” said Dick enthusiastically ; “all 
the rest is perfectly beautiful.” 

Lord Altamont was balancing the pen between his finger and 
thumb. 

*“T should like,” he said, meditatively—*I should like to write, 
as a philosopher once wrote in a book of this sort, that my favourite 
occupation is beginning. Beginning is the best part of all things ; 
of love, amongst other items.” 

“ You do not mean it,” said Caroline earnestly. 

“T do. But allow me to concentrate my thoughts. My 
favourite occupation is looking after other people’s business; 
my favourite name, Griselda (who was the only woman I could 
ever have loved); my poet, Heine; my hero, Diogenes; my dish, 
a dinner of herbs with content ; my motto, ‘ Live and let live.’ ” 

“JT fail to understand,” remarked Miss Ffoulkes severely, “ how 
you contrive to reconcile your occupation with your motto.” 

“That is one of those complex problems—one of the enigmas cf 
life,” replied Altamont. “ You know we are all of us endowed 
with dual natures. Now for your turn, Dick ; come on, old man.” 

Dick, much perturbed, was not yet certain whether he might 
without offence commit to paper the fact that his favourite 
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name was Caroline, and furthermore that his taste for prawns was 
only second to that of the heiress for the smaller crustacea, 
when Mrs. Munro, who had shortly before left the room, re-entered, 
exclaiming : 

“ What, are you still all poring over that book ? ” 

She then went up to Caroline, and passed her arm round the 
girl’s neck, bending down to imprint a kiss on the golden hair, 
when her notice was suddenly arrested by a large bruise upon 
her daughter’s wrist. 

“My dear, what on earth is that? What have you done to 
yourself?” 

All eyes were immediately bent on Caroline’s injured wrist. 
Graham, with a thrill of horror, became instantly aware that the 
bruise was the result of the pressure of his own fingers on 
Caroline’s tender skin. 

He turned aside, for he could not tell what excuse she might 
choose to make. But Caroline had no thought of anything but 
the truth. 

“It was last night, mama,” she said composedly ; “ when we 
left the circus, a dog ran towards me—I wanted to stroke it, and 
Mr. Graham thought it would hurt me. He pulled my hand back 
quickly—that made the bruise.” 

It was this simple straight-forwardness of Caroline’s nature that 
captivated most people ; to her, the truth was as necessary and 
as natural as the light of day. Mrs. Munro had something of the 
same temperament; after her daughter's little speech, she turned 
to Dick, exclaiming ingenuously— 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Graham!” 

On each of the other members of the group Caroline’s avowal 
left a different impression. Miss Ffoulkes peered at her as though 
there were dark depths of cunning hidden beneath the girl’s 
frankness; Altamont looked up with an expression of sincere 
admiration, whilst Dick felt a pang of shame that he could for 
one short instant have supposed his idol capable of the slightest 
prevarication. Of course, thought he with excessive remorse, of 
course there was no need of any mystery; but had there been, 


she would have spoken up just the same. And he was right; she 
would. 


(To be continued.) 











Prince Dismarch in the German Reichstag. 


Tue building in which the German Reichstag meets is situated in 
Berlin’s principal business street, the Leipzigerstrasse. It was 
formerly the Royal Prussian Porcelain Manufactory, and although 
adapted as well as was possible to its provisional purpose, it is far 
from being suited to the requirements of the Legislature of a great 
empire. The new Reichstag Buildings will not, however, be com- 
pleted for some years, and until they can be occupied the Imperial 
Deputies are prepared to tolerate scant accommodation and severe 
architectural plainness. The assembly hall is a lofty room having an 
area of nearly seven hundred square metres; it is square, with glass 
roof and painted walls, and as if its unattractiveness were not 
sufficient to condemn it, bad ventilation and worse acoustic properties 
are two of its characteristics. On three sides of the hall run 
galleries for strangers and the Press, with boxes for the Court and 
the diplomatic corps. A podium stretches across the hall on the 
side facing the unbroken wall, and here are placed the seats of the 
president and secretaries, and a desk for speakers, while on either 
side are benches for the members of the Bundesrath and other 
official dignitaries. The three hundred and ninety-seven deputies sit 
in rows of spring seats, ranged in crescent form, and each member 
has a desk and a locker. To the right of the president are the 
Conservatives (who are known, therefore, as the Ivechie), to the left 
are the Liberals (the Linke), and in the centre, between the devil 
and the deep sea, come the Clericals (the Centiwin). There are other 
p2rties and fractions, as the National Liberals, the Social Democrats, 
the Poles, and the Alsace-Lorrainers, and these fringe upon the main 
divisions. Above the president’s head is suspended a large banner of 
German colours, bearing the inscription in gilt letters, “Dem 
deutschen Parlament die Deutschen von New Orleans, 1867” 
(“ The Germans of New Orleans to the German Parliament, 1867 ”). 

Although Germany has learned a good deal from English 
Parliamentary institutions, it has not adopted the practice of 
holding evening sittings. The Reichstag, like the Prussian Diet, 
always meets in the daytime. Now the sitting is opened at eleven, 
and now at one o’clock—the hour of assembling is announced by the 
president the day before—but it is very seldom that deliberations 
are protracted to the evening. Yet the evening journals, as a rule, 
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make little use of the opportunity thus offered them of publishing 
early reports. Nearly all the newspapers content themselves with 
giving a bare summary, which is seldom, if ever, brought up to the 
adjournment, and allow readers to wait until morning for a full 
account of the proceedings. In this respect, however, the Berlin 
Press only shows its fidelity to the tradition of German journalism, 
according to which celerity in the publication of intelligence is an 
outrage on professional decorum, and an unwarranted concession to 
public convenience. Not long ago a leading provincial daily 
announced the illness of a Berlin celebrity known all over the land. 
As a matter of fact, this distinguished personage had died two days 
before, but it was not to be expected that a newspaper should publish 
a man’s death before first telling its readers that he had been taken 
ill. German journals like to do all things decently and in order. 
Their motto is Festina lente. 

Of orators the Reichstag has no lack. There are Deputies von 
Kleist-Retzow, Delbriick, and Stécker, the leader of the anti-Semitic 
party, among the Conservatives; Windthorst among the Clericals ; 
Rudolf von Bennigsen and Miquél among the National Liberals ; 
Eugen Richter, Ludwig Bamberger, Virchow, and Rickert among 
the Liberals; to whom may be added loquacious Herr Bebel, the 
Socialist chief. Other famous Parliamentary speakers have withdrawn 
from the arena during late years; of the number are Gneist, 
Treitschke, and Wagner, all professors at the Berlin University. 
But far and away the most remarkable orator and statesman in the 
assembly is the man who made both it and United Germany. 

The Reichstag never presents a more interesting appearance than 
on the occasion of a visit from Prince Bismarck, for the Chancellor 
only shows himself when he has something important to say. Time 
was when his commanding figure was no rare appearance on the 
Ministerial tribune, but indifferent health and a certain impatience 
with the Parliament of his own creation have of late years prevented 
Prince Bismarck from attending sittings save when absence has been 
impossible. Even when he feels compelled to favour the Reichstag 
with a call and a speech, he does not remain longer than duty 
requires. He enters the House immediately before his turn for 
speaking comes round, and leaves it as soon as he has said all he 
wants to say, and has exchanged courtesies with favoured friends. 
The rarity of Bismarck-Sitzungen naturally adds greatly to their 
importance in the estimation both of members and of the public. 
The Chancellor always keeps his intention to speak a close secret 
until the last moment, and in the matter of confidence treats his 
official associates as he would ordinary people, yet somehow or other 
he seldom, if ever, takes the Press and the outside world by surprise. 
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When the Reichstag is on the eve of a crucial division, when a 
momentous measure is to be introduced, or when the political 
situation becomes more than usually critical, the several parties 
eagerly discuss the possibility, and the metropolitan newspapers the 
probability, of Prince Bismarck’s appearance. Speculation varies 
from day to day, but when the Chancellor has determined to make a 
speech, the fact ultimately leaks out in spite of all precaution, and 
neither the Reichstag nor Berlin is taken unawares. For hours 
before the opening of the sitting the street before the Parliament 
Buildings is crowded with curious sightseers. Every vehicle that 
drives up to the entrance is inquisitively scrutinised in the belief 
that it contains the expected statesman. There are only two 
frequenters of the Reichstag upon whom the crowd cares to 
expend enthusiasm. Prince Bismarck is one, and Count von Moltke 
is the other. The great planner of campaigns always drives up to 
the House in good time, for he is a paragon of punctuality, as a story 
that is true, and probably new—one of many which might be 
related—will prove. Count Moltke was once invited to the Swiss 
Embassy in Berlin. When, accompanied by an aide-de-camp, he 
reached the hotel, it was a few minutes before the time named in the 
invitation. The field-marshal paced the street to and fro until the 
hour struck, and then only did he present himself for admission at 
the door. The venerable strategist invariably receives a ringing 
cheer as he alights from his sternly-modest carriage and passes into 
the precincts of Parliament House. But the reception given to the 
Chancellor is still more cordial, for his figure is seldom seen by a 
Berlin crowd. He is generally driven into the courtyard in a closed 
carriage, but it is no easy matter to penetrate the serried mass of 
hero-worshippers which invests the vehicle that comes from the 
palace in the adjacent Wilhelmstrasse. A thousand hurrahs rend 
the air, hats are waved, and sometimes, so great is the confusion of 
the demonstrators, heads are bruised, if not broken. The object of 
the ovation raises his cuirassier’s cap, bows, and smiles; possibly he 
thinks, too, of what Cromwell said when the London populace 
apotheosized him. 

Meanwhile, the assembly hall has filled up to an unwonted 
extent. The diplomatic gallery is crowded with distinguished 
personages ; the strangers’ tribunes are as full as they can be made, 
ladies’ toilettes and officers’ uniforms pleasantly varying the 
monotony of long rows of black coats and craned necks; and the 
reporters’ galleries are so densely occupied that it appears as if the 
high priests of Mercury are piled one above another. Occasionally, 
the Imperial boxes are tenanted, for Prince William is known to be 
a devoted admirer and scholar of Germany’s greatest man of “ Rath 
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and That.” When Prince Bismarck’s well-known portfolio is 
brought into the House, it is concluded that the Chancellor himself 
—the “great Bow-wow” (der grosse Bau-Bau), as he is ir- 
reverently and surreptitiously called in Parliamentary circles—is 
not far away. This receptacle of diplomatic papers and material 
for speech-making is placed upon the front Ministerial bench to the 
right of the president, and alongside it is deposited the owner’s great 
lead pencil, which like the widow’s barrel of meal and cruse of oil is 
proof against diminution, On entering the hall by a door behind 
the president’s chair, Prince Bismarck goes at once to his place, 
merely answering the obeisance of by-standing Ministers, deputies, 
and Parliamentary officials by a series of bows. He takes from the 
portfolio the sheets of notes and the invariable bundle of newspapers 
and cuttings which he intends to use during his speech, and having 
arranged these with care he takes stock of the House and then leaves 
his chair, if time still remains, for the purpose of chatting with 
colleagues and friends. Count von Moltke’s seat is just below that 
of the Chancellor. If Moltke does not ascend the steps that lead to 
Bismarck’s place, Bismarck descends to Moltke’s: never do these old 
comrades in war and peace fail to come together on occasions like this, 
and the meeting and the greeting are of the heartiest. 

At last the president announces that “ Der Herr Reichskanzler 
hat das Wort.” Prince Bismarck is on his feet in an instant, and 
before the spectators in the galleries have had time to adjust their 
opera glasses, or hard-hearing deputies to press forward to the 
Ministerial bench, he has begun his speech. One of the latest and 
best of Professor Anton von Werner’s portraits represents Bismarck 
in the act of addressing the Reichstag, and those who have been 
privileged to hear the Chancellor will agree that this gifted painter 
has succeeded in producing an exceedingly realistic picture. Werner 
has, indeed, done his work with such fidelity that the orator is shown 
with open mouth, a degree of exactitude to which some critics have 
taken exception, but which could not have been sacrificed, in view of 
the fact that Bismarck, with all his brilliant capacities, has not yet 
succeeded in making a speech with closed lips. The Chancellor 
always appears wearing the undress uniform of a cavalry general, and 
his cuirassier’s coat, with its yellow collar and breast flaps, becomes him 
admirably. Probably the first thought that would occur to the mind 
of a person who saw Bismarck for the first time, would be, “That is 
not a statesman, but a soldier;” and if Count von Moltke were 
simultaneously pointed out to him, he would be inclined to conclude 
that there was some confusion as to the identity of the two men. 
Judged by outward appearance as well as by disposition, Moltke the 
Silent might well be set down as a typical statesman and diplomatist 
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—the long, gaunt figure, the thoughtful head, and the reserved 
manner would all warrant the assumption—while Bismarck looks 
from head to foot like a soldier, and he has many of the character- 
istics of one. He is tall and massive, with the shoulders of a giant ; 
with all his fulness of form he is as straight as an arrow; and his 
ponderous head, with the glossy pate, shaggy eyebrows, heavy 
moustache, and abundant chin, would befit a veteran hero of 
campaigns. Pleasant to look upon his features are certainly not, for 
age, arduous labour, and long vigils have wonderfully transformed 
the handsome Gottingen student of over half a century ago. But 
if his face is now wrinkled, furrowed, and flaccid, his eyes are as 
brilliant as ever, and seem capable of looking one through and 
through. ‘Take him all in all, Prince Bismarck is a man to whom 
Napoleon I.’s words are equally as applicable as to Goethe: “ Voili 
ain honme.” 

Is the German Chancellor an orator? He says himself that he is 
not. ‘Iam no orator,” he once told a Parliamentary audience; “ I 
cannot work on your feelings or obscure facts by word-playing. My 
speech is plain and simple.” It is related of King Frederick William I. 
that when he heard two advocates pleading, he would at the end of 
the first speech break in with, “ That man is right.” When, however, 
the other side of the question at dispute had been advanced with 
equal force, he would reverse his judgment, and end by rating both 
orators soundly for confusing him by their sophistry. No man more 
heartily despises the eloquence that makes black look white, than 
does Prince Bismarck. ‘“ The gift of eloquence,” he has said, “ has 
done much mischief in Parliamentary life.” And again: “ Oratory 
is a waste of time: let us restrict ourselves to statements of facts.” 
Once he happily likened rhetoricians to “ ladies with small feet who 
always wear shoes too small for them, and put out their feet so that 
they may be looked at.” Tried by his own canons, Bismarck is 
certainly no orator. There is no artificial embellishment about his 
speech ; not a word is said that can be avoided, but from beginning to 
end, every sentence is to the point. Sophistry, flattery, equivocation 
will be looked for in vain: the Chancellor says what he means, and 
it is pretty generally allowed that he means what he says. His 
voice is not by any means musical, and it is at times very weak, so 
so that the official reporters, favoured though they are in location, 
complain that he is hard to follow. Prince Bismarck, indeed, adopts 
a semi-conversational style when addressing the Reichstag, such a 
style as might be employed at a Cabinet Council meeting. Of 
declamation there is no trace: he begins slowly and monotonously, 
and making exception of casual breaks in the even tenor of his 
delivery—as when he replies to an interruption, reminds the Reichs- 
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tag and Europe that the last French war was “child’s play in 
comparison with the next,” or declares that “ The Germans fear God 
but nothing else in the world ”—he proceeds and ends as he begins. 
A great fault of his diction is its occasional incoherency. Bismarck’s 
tongue cannot keep pace with his mind, and the consequence is that 
he now and then breaks off in the middle of a sentence, and takes up 
a new thought, leaving his hearers to develop the old one for them- 
selves at leisure. Mr. Gladstone likewise labours under the burden 
of a profusion of thoughts, but his refuge is interminable parenthesis. 
Prince Bismarck, however, is less considerate to his hearers: he gives 
them half-finished sentences and they have to make the best they 
can of them. 

So far is he from being embarrassed during the delivery of a 
speech that he replies to every interruption, and at times his retorts 
are happy and overpowering. Yet he intensely dislikes being 
interrupted, and he sometimes turns to the quarter whence ejacu- 
lations have come with the blunt remark, “ You speak later.” Upon 
one occasion murmurs were heard in the Centre while he was on his 
feet. He at once begged the Clerical party to refute his contentions 
if they could, but not to smother his words by “inarticulate ex- 
pressions of irritation.” At times the hissing or taunt of an 
opponent has caused him to leave his seat, and, advancing several 
paces forward in the direction of the president’s chair, to demand, 
with threatening looks and gestures, to know who had interrupted. 
Long ago an insignificant deputy so far forgot good manners as to 
charge the Chancellor with unveracity. Prince Bismarck’s face 
flushed in an instant, as, throwing his hand upon his sword, he 
exclaimed wrathfully, “Say that again!” But there was no 
response. There are nowadays but two men in the Reichstag who 
are more than a match for the Chancellor. They are Dr. Wind- 
thorst, the Clerical leader, and Herr Eugen Richter, the leader of 
the Freisinnige Partei, and a Parliamentary debater von Gottes 
Gnaden; and irom the nature of the case, both these deputies are 
found in perpetual antagonism to him. But Prince Bismarck long 
ago discovered a way of rendering impotent the spleen of Herr 
Nichter. While members are eagerly flocking into the House to 
hear the polished eloquence of this talented publicist, the leader of 
the Government gathers up his papers and beats a hasty retreat ; 
and he has registered the solemn resolution that he will never again 
listen to the rare oratory of his persecutor. On Bismarck’s side 
there is a deep feeling of disgust at the political tactics which his 
opponent has for years pursued, as well as a conviction that Herr 
Richter is actuated by personal malice, and is never happier than 
when inflicting pain. The Liberal leader, on the other hand, cannot 
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tolerate Ministers imbued with the spirit of outlived absolutism, and 
honestly believes that the Chancellor is no longer the man for the 
age. He has no patience with a statesman who does not hesitate to 
say, in a country which has adopted constitutional government and 
universal suffrage, “So long as I am Chancellor and Foreign 
Minister, policy will be determined by my judgment”; and he 
strikes at the “one man” system of government by making the 
author and impersonation of it feel uncomfortable. Upon one 
noteworthy occasion, long ago, Prince Bismarck and Deputy 
Richter found themselves in agreement during a debate on finance, 
and the former was so impressed by the unlooked-for incident that 
he rose and repeatedly expressed the surprise which it had caused 
him. Since then the two antagonists have occupied their old 
positions at opposite poles of thought, and it is probable that they 
will continue irreconcilable Parliamentary forces to the end, like 
millstones grinding one another. The late Dr. Lasker was always 
able to rouse the Chancellor’s temper, and Herr Richter has learned 
the knack of doing the same thing. But if the Prince is very jealous 
of his own dignity, he is a hundred times more so when the dignity 
of his country and king is at stake. Woe betide the man who, in 
his hearing, whether in Parliament or out of it, says a word which 
may be interpreted as displaying want of respect for the Prussian 
royal house. He will receive scant courtesy at the hands of the 
burning monarchist who, as a youth, broke his beer-glass over 
the head of a foul-tongued public-house demagogue, and who, as 
Prussian Minister, has declared, “ It is the same to me whether I die 
for my king on the street pavement or the battle-field.” A few years 
ago the Chancellor’s devotion to his sovereign led to an exciting 
incident in the Reichstag, and one which, however regrettable, 
showed his warm loyalty in a very clear light. It was during a de- 
bate on the then expiring Socialist Law. Deputy Bebel had declared 
that if the despotism characteristic of Russian government were 
introduced into Germany, Nihilism would be introduced with it. 
Considering this assertion in the light of the assassination of the 
Emperor Alexander, Prince Bismarck jumped to the conclusion that 
the Socialists contemplated regicide, and, amid great excitement, he 
attacked Bebel furiously for proclaiming the justifiableness of 
political murder, and charged him with plotting against the house 
of Hohenzollern. 

If, however, Prince Bismarck’s oratory has many faults, it has 
also many excellences. No matter what be the theme under dis- 
cussion, the Chancellor is sure to adorn it. Apart from the 
weightiness of his utterances, all of which tell, his speeches are 
relieved by apt quotations, forcible similes, and witty allusions, and 
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opponent and friend admire and praise, even if they do not both 
agree with what they hear. He has at command no fewer than five 
modern and one dead language, but when he borrows from poetry, 
it is generally Goethe or Shakespeare who is laid under tribute. 
Shakespeare, indeed, he knows better than most Englishmen, though 
Germans would say that this is not a fact to be wondered at. What 
must most astonish those who hear or read Prince Bismarck’s 
speeches is the extent of learning to which they bear witness. One 
who has lived long in the immediate presence of the Chancellor has 
put it on record that he has “a predilection for history, geography, 
and political economy,” and again and again proofs have been given of 
his wide acquaintance with historical and economical subjects. The 
writer once asked a famous German political economist for his 
candid opinion of Prince Bismarck’s familiarity with his favourite 
science. The answer was as follows: “Theoretically Prince 
Bismarck is not to be called a political economist, but in practice 
he shows great knowledge of the sound principles of political 
economy. His fault is that he generalises too much—like a 
German professor,” and the speaker smiled here, for he was then 
filling a chair at one of the leading German universities. Here we 
have the truth beyond question; Prince Bismarck leaves theory to 
the schools, and only concerns himself with the practical phases of 
questions, yet he brings to his task knowledge which may be said to 
be intuitive, and thus he seldom errs for want of studying text- 
books. That he pays little heed to mere theory we know from his 
own lips, for when assailed once for breaking loose from traditional 
beliefs, he retorted, “It is not my business to carry on dogmatism, 
but politics,” and so silenced his opponents. Yet the world has of 
late years been astonished as it has seen a statesman whose life had 
hitherto been exclusively devoted to the solution of diplomatic and 
constitutional problems, disputing successfully, like a Saul amongst 
prophets, with political economists and social reformers upon intricate 
questions like those of taxation, the land laws, protection, factory 
legislation, labourers’ insurance, State railways, tobacco and spirit 
monopolies, and the double standard. More singular than this 
breadth of knowledge is the fact that the man who has exhibited so 
versatile a genius is the one of whom Napoleon IIL. said, in 1862, “ Ce 
west pas un homme sérieux.” Strange to say, Prince Bismarck, 
though a German of the Germans, admits foreign words into his 
speeches without apparent attempt at restriction. The good patriot 
who refuses to accept German works which are printed in Roman 
characters mixes German and French with cosmopolitan indifference. 
Thus a few lines taken at random from one of his speeches contain 
words like conflagration, permanent, eventualitit, nation, finanz, 
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‘yevanche, tableau, unimotivirt, coalition, militair, &e. But the 
reason for this flagrant disregard of the old quatrain, according to 
which ein echter Deutscher (a genuine German) must speak his 
mother-tongue in all its purity, is that Prince Bismarck is too 
practical to stickle for linguistic trivialities. It is not that he loves 
Germany or her language less, but that he counts utility higher than 
sentiment. That is why he will one day consent to read Latin print 
with patience. 

In no respect does Bismarck set theory and precept more at 
defiance than in speech-making. He has related how he once read 
the Bundesrath a lecture on the uselessness of verbosity, but he 
seldom addresses the Reichstag for a shorter time than an hour, and 
he has even exceeded two hours, not, however, that the occasion 
would have admitted of a curtailment. He speaks extempore, though 
the heads of his oration and newspaper quotations which he intends 
to use are carefully noted on sheets of paper lying before him. 
Although the Chancellor professes to regard the Press with utter 
indifference, not to say contempt, no one follows the newspapers with 
ereater care than he. Not infrequently he makes a journalistic 
criticism the text of a speech, as on the occasion of the two hours’ 
oration which pacified the European nations in February. Some- 
times he brings out of the capacious portfolio a great heap of leading 
articles cut from Opposition prints, and now and then he will 
brandish a handful of them in the faces of his antagonists, with the 
dry observation that he does not purpose reading them to the House 
that day. But foolscap sheets of memoranda and newspaper cuttings 
are not Prince DBismarck’s sole help in the making of a speech. 
Equally important is the copious libation by the aid of which he 
keeps hoarseness down and his spirits up. The stimulant which the 
Chancellor drinks is a weak concoction of cognac and seltzer water. 
Formerly this preparation was brought into the House ready mixed, 
the supply being kept undiminished by a relay of waiters running 
between the Ministerial bench and the more material apartments 
of the building. Now, however, the mixing of the Chancellor’s 
glasses has been advanced to a high art, which Ministers, 
Secretaries of State, and Privy Councillors are alone fit and able 
to practise. 

On the occasion of Prince Bismarck’s last speech in the Reichstag, 
Count Herbert, his eldest son, now Secretary of State in the Foreign 
Office, kept the cognac bottle in his own hands, while a group of 
high functionaries divided the rest of the work between them. 
Nothing could exceed for downright comicality the busy scene that 
was enacted behind the Chancellor’s back during the whole of the 
speech. The difficulty with which the glass-mixers had continually 
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to contend was that of securing the requisite degree of dilution: 
First one would taste and find the compound too weak, so that more 
cognac had to be added. Then another would pronounce it too 
strong, and the addition of seltzer water was the consequence. 
More than once the Chancellor, hard to please, refused to drink the 
draught so carefully prepared, and one of the solemn group had to 
drain the glass, so that the blending operation might begin again. 
Probably a dozen and a half small glasses were handed to Prince 
Bismarck full and removed from his bench empty, before all had been 
said that was in the great statesman’s mind. That was a high record 
to reach, but then the occasion was a momentous one, and the 
Chancellor’s throat was unusually troublesome. 

Such are some of the peculiarities of Prince Bismarck’s speech- 
making. He dislikes the title of orator, yet tried by other and 
more generally recognized canons than his own—which make the 
orator a mere windbag and word-juggler—he is an orator of un- 
doubted power. Not a few of the men who have earned high rhe- 
torical reputations in the British House of Commons during the last 
half century would have been glad to have possessed the voice of 
Germany’s Chancellor, defective as it unquestionably is, and it may be 
doubted whether any of them have delivered greater speeches, speeches 
fuller of weighty words (inhaltsvoller, as the Germans say), more 
polished, more telling, more hearable and readable, and indicating a 
greater scope of political knowledge, keener insight, and wider 
culture in the speaker. Will Prince Dismarck’s speeches live after 
him? Not, perhaps, as models of rhetoric; yet his orations contain 
a vast amount of wit and wisdom, for which posterity will long be 
grateful. That Bismarck is a master of phrases, is proved by a 
multitude of expressions given by him to political life, and now 
become international property, such as the famous “ blood and iron,” 
“ Catilinarian existences,” “honest broker,” “ policy of free hand,” 
“Do ut des,” “ Beati possidentes,” and the unlucky invocation of 
Canossa memories. ‘T'ake, however, a few of his political aphorisms. 
‘Compromise is everywhere the basis of constitutional life.” ‘If 
a man can make promises he is sure to be elected.” “A great State 
is not to be ruled according to party views.” “It is with Govern- 
ments and their Liberalism as with ladies: the youngest always 
pleases best.” ‘“ He who has his hand on the money-bag has the 
power.” “ Freedom is a luxury which every man cannot allow him- 
self.” “Every State must recognise that its peace and security rest 
on its own sword.” “Ina year and a half much evil may be done, 
but not much good.” “One is willing enough to be protected, but not 
to pay for the protection.” “A peace never fulfils all wishes, and is 
never just to all rights.” “Let us learn to respect fidelity to con- 
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viction in opponents.” “In European disputes, when no compe- 
tent court of appeal exists, right is only to be enforced by the 
bayonet.” ‘There are plenty of candidates for the Chancellorship, 
because it is such an easy post to fill.” 

These are only samples of the proverbial philosophy of which 
Prince Bismarck’s Parliamentary speeches are full. What especially 
distinguishes his sententious utterances is their palpable spontaneity. 
Some of his wisest, wittiest, and weightiest sayings have owed 
their origin to sudden inspiration prompted by the irresponsible 
ejaculations of dissentient hearers or the dialectic slips of opponents 
in debate. 
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Part III. 


Mucu to Dr. Mariott’s satisfaction, Kate chose to have a very quiet 
wedding. ‘I am much too old to be made a fuss about,” she said, 
laughing, “besides a sober couple, like John and I, would be quite 
out of place in the centre of veils and wreaths, and fluttering 
bridesmaids ; far better as we have decided, to go to church, and then 
quietly away, and when we return we will ask our friends to come 
to a house-warming.” 

Notwithstanding this decision, and an understanding that nobody 
was to seem to know the exact day fixed for the marriage, on entering 
the old church, they found it had been as tastefully decorated as if 
all Donnington was to be present ; the rector, who had christened Kate, 
had managed to so far get the better of his gout that he was in 
readiness to marry her. Mr. Blake the organist played the marriage 
hymn ; outside along the avenue the children of Kate’s Sunday-school 
class stood ready to strew bunches of lilies and roses along the path, 
and Dr. Mariott declared that this kindly attention, without any 
intrusion, spoke more for the regard the Donnington people held 
them in than anything they could have done. At the station quite 
a little crowd had assembled to see them go away, and as the whirl 
of the train gave a last sight of Kate’s face flushed with excitement, 
every one declared she looked as young as ever, and that there were 
very few in Donnington, or out of it, that could boast of having a 
handsomer bride than Dr. Mariott had got. 

“And not more than he deserves,” said Mr. Collier, the town 
clerk, “he’s just the man for us, and if I was ill I'd rather go by 
Mariott’s opinion than I would by half the London doctors you hear 
so much talked of.” 

“He isn’t much of a hand for physic,” said Mr. Jones, who being 
a son-in-law of Mr. Bright the druggist, spoke feelingly on this 
subject. 

“ Well,” put in Mr. Collier, dropping his voice confidentially. «I 
don’t know that I am myself, I’m beginning to think the age for the 
daily draught and nightly pill business is dying out like the Tories 
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and port wine—eh? ” and—Jones having the reputation of being a bit 
of a Radical—he laughed at this allusion to politics. 

“Speaking of Tories,” said Jones, “is it true that the Colonel is 
coming forward ?” 

“ Not that I know of—he is coming, or, I suppose by this time, is 
back.” 

“ Not at the Hall?” 

“ No, in London old Mr. Nicholas Fairman has had a seizure.” 

“A seizure has he? that’s a ticklish thing at his time of life. 
What a fool that young Dick Challice has been, he would have been 
sure to have come in now for the old man’s money; does anybody 
know what has become of him? the Colonel never seems to utter 
his name?” 

“Very rarely—he isn’t worth much, wherever he is; he'll never 
find a home at the Hall now his mother is gone.” 

“T couldn’t help thinking of him when I looked at Kate Rowan 
and the doctor,” said Mr. Jones, casting a look round to see they 
were out of others’ hearing, “ Dick was a fine handsome fellow, he'd 
make two of Dr. Mariott.” 

“Yes,” laughed Mr. Collier, “ if I'd the selling of men by weight I 
should choose Master Dick, but after his looks there’s no more praise 
to be said of him. Ah! he’s been a terrible thorn in the flesh to 
the Colonel.” 

“ William Kitson, old Kitson of Dewbury’s son, told me that he'd 
seen him acting as barman or something o’ that sort at a public-house 
not far from Melbourne.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder—he has written home two or three times 
saying he should come back, but the Colonel gave him no en- 
couragement ; he told him if he did come he should stop the supply 
he now got, and that he’d have to end for himself as much here as 
there.” 

“Terrible job of it; I often wonder whether he’d have made a 
better man if they’d let him marry Kate Rowan.” 

Mr. Collier shook his head. 

“Not he; the Colonel spoke of it just after old Rowan’s death. He 
said, ‘If I could have told Rowan all I had in my mind, he’d have 
thought less bitterly of me,’ and I was very glad to be able to tell him 
what Rowan himself said to me, that he’d no bad feeling against the 
Colonel, who he believed had acted according to what he thought 
right, but as far as Mrs. Challice’s brother, Nicholas Fairman, saying 
he’d cut his nephew off with a shilling if he dared to marry his Kate 
—well I drew it mild to the Colonel, for between you and me, the old 
chap said a few things, and raked up two or three stories not so 
pleasant to listen to when they’re about your wife’s brother.” 
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“ Well, he can alter his will, now,” said Mr. Jones, ‘“‘ and see what 
good use Dick "Il make of the money he’s so proud of.” 

“T expect he’s past altering his will much, he couldn’t remember 
his own name when they sent for the Colonel. As I’m so far, I may 
as well go off to Mason and tell him to tidy up the Hall a bit— 
it’s not unlikely but the Colonel may pop down upon us some fine 
morning.” 

“T should like to hear he was coming back for good,” said Mr. 
Jones. 

“So should I, and if anything happens to old Fairman, I daresay he 
will—I think he’s pretty sure of getting best part of what he leaves.” 

Three days after this, in the same paper which announced the 
marriage of Kate Rowan to John Mariott, was a notice of the death 
of “ Nicholas Fairman, Esq., of Stretton Street, London, late of 
Donnington in this county,” so that a rival excitement was now 
started, concerning the probable good arising out of the accelerated 
fortune which all hoped had fallen to the Colonel’s share. 

Dr. Mariott could only afford to take a short wedding trip, by 
reason of his anxiety to return to his various patients, who were 
left under the care of a neighbouring practitioner ; it was decided that 
a couple of days should be reserved for making purchases in London ; 
and on the second morning, as Kate and her husband were walking 
along Piccadilly, they were stopped by a fine-looking man who took 
Kate by the hand, saying: 

“ You will not refuse the sincere congratulations of an old friend ?” 

Kate’s face crimsoned, as was not unnatural in one so unexpectedly 
accosted. 

“Tt gave me real pleasure to hear of your marriage. Is this your 
husband ?” 

John advanced a little and took the outstretched hand of the 
pleasant-looking speaker, who continued : 

“Your name is in no way strange to me, Dr. Mariott, for something 
zood is said of you in every report I have lately had from Donnington. 
I am Colonel Challice.” 

“Then Iam very glad to meet you,” said John, “ for I need hardly 
say I have heard very much of you; I hope you are coming to live 
among us again. You see,” he added, “I have already identified 
myself with all the hopes and interests of a Donnington man.” 

“For which,” laughed the Colonel, “I should feel we owed you a 
vast amount of obligation, only you have taken care to secure a very 
full reward.” 

And he looked at Kate, whose self-possession had returned, and 
with it a coldness of manner such as Dr. Mariott had never before 
observed in her. 
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“We are living at present close by,” said Colonel Challice. “ Now, 
will you grant me a favour and dine with us this evening in a 
quiet friendly manner. I want you and Mrs. Challice to know 
each other, and I want your husband and myself to become better 
acquainted.” 

“You are exceedingly kind,” Kate answered formally, “but we 
have an engagement.” 

“We shall have finished by seven o'clock, dear,” said John, anxious 
to accept the invitation.” 

“We would dine at eight o’clock if that would suit you,” put in the 
Colonel. 

«Thank you, no. I should be too tired, but if you——” 

“ My dear Kate, I leave you alone—certainly not. Colonel Challice 
will excuse us this evening, and extend his hospitality to some time 
hence, when we have made all these important purchases. It is 
terrible work this shopping,” he added, by way of apology, “and I 
fear almost too much for Kate, she has not got over yesterday’s 
fatigue yet.” 

“We shall meet then at Donnington,” said the Colonel, evidently 
endeavouring to cover his disappointment ; and without referring to 
the subject more they parted. 

John waited for a few minutes, expecting that Kate would give 
some further reason for her refusal, but she did not speak, so he 
sald : 

“ Don’t you like Colonel Challice, Kate ?” 

“T! oh yes, he’s a very nice man!” 

“ Why did you not accept the invitation, dear ?” 

“ Because — well we are not likely to see much of them at 
Donnington.” 

“ Not if we refuse their invitations.” 

“ And then, I don’t know this Mrs. Challice.” 

“ Yes, dear, but if you had gone you would have known her, and 
I think we ought to avail ourselves of such invitations, because, you 
know, it is just now that the opportunity is given to form the set we 
shall have to live among. 

“T should never care to be patronised by the Challices.” 

“Not patronised by any one Kate, but there was no patronage 
about Colonel Challice’s manner. Why,” he laughed, “ it was you who 
did the high and mighty. I never saw you in the least ungracious 
to any one before.” 

Their arrival at the shop to which they were going put an end 
to the conversation, but its effect was not dispelled. Kate was vexed 
with Colonel Challice, with John, with herself; all day she was 
moody and silent. Poor John’s temper was considerably tried by 
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her refusing to give a spontaneous opinion on anything. If he 
asked her did she like a thing, all she said was, “If you like it, I 
do.” Should they take such or such a thing? “ Yes, certainly if 
you wish it.” Then, in the evening she hardly said a word, until 
John, tired and rather disposed to be cross, tried to console himself 
by taking up a book over which, his interest flagging, he fell asleep, 
and woke to find the room nearly dark, and Kate sitting with traces 
of recent tears. John was all penitence. 

“My dear Kate, why did you let me sleep? what a brute you 
must think me.” But Kate, who had recovered her good-humour by 
this time, laughed at his concern, said she never thought his recent 
good behaviour could last long, rang for tea,and before it was over all 
was right again, and they were laughing and chatting as pleasantly as 
ever. 

Colone! Challice’s name was not mentioned by either of them, and 
John forgot all about him; but Kate did not, and once or twice she 
said to herself, “I have made up my mind never to be intimate 
at the Hall. Colonel Challice shall see that my being married has 
not altered my feelings towards him,” and when the Colonel came to 
Donnington, which he did shortly after, Kate made this feeling so 
apparent that John Mariott was puzzled beyond measure to explain 
the reason of it, and his endeavours to fathom the cause led to the 
first real difference between the husband and wife—a difference, 
which, had there been no under-current in Kate’s heart, would have 
passed in a few minutes; as it was, she cherished the coldness by 
asking herself, had she not made a mistake in marrying? All the 
doubts about her love for John Mariott returned, she dwelt on their 
opposite feelings, contrasted their characters, until she felt perfectly 
miserable, fearing she had acted wrongly, and in accepting him she 
had over-estimated her esteem, and deceived herself by thinking it 
would ever turn into love. 

John, though perfectly unsuspicious of these feelings, felt there was 
occasionally a slight jar in the harmony of their married life, which, 
seek as he might, he could not explain. Kate always declared herself 
to be perfectly happy, yet doubts would occur to his mind, and with 
the self-accusation of a large and loving nature, he laid the fault at 
his own door, feared he was too wrapped up in his pursuits, that he 
did not talk enough to her, did not pay her enough attention, did 
not take her enough into society, and a hundred other reasons all 
falling very far short of the actual truth. 

They had been now married very nearly twelve months, yet no 
greater degree of confidence was established between them, and 
though not a person in Donnington but would have cited them as a 
type of domestic felicity, they both felt that an undefined something 
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was wanting to complete their happiness, and that unless that want 
was supplied, their inner lives would imperceptibly grow more and 
more divided. 

“Perhaps if we were separated for a little time,” thought John, 
“that often leads to realising the necessity each has for the other ;” 
and the next morning he pretended to discover that Kate was looking 
pale, that she needed a change, which he strongly urged her to take 
by paying a long-promised visit to a cousin at Thorley. 

At first Kate hesitated, but after a time she gave way, and a week 
later saw her start upon her journey. 

During her absence Dr. Mariott was to entertain and be enter- 
tained by several bachelor friends, and he promised that he would go at 
least once each day to Ash Cottage and have a gossip with Mrs. Rowan, 
who was now unable to do more than get from one room to the other. 

“Who's that?” thought he, as passing along about a week after 
Kate’s departure, he caught sight of a broad-shouldered man sitting 
by the cottage fire. ‘The old lady has a visitor, so I may as well 
go on to the Norths’ and leave my gossip with her until I come back.” 
His return, however, proved too late for a visit, as Mr. North insisted 
upon his keeping a long promise to stay and dine with them. The 
next day he asked Mrs. Rowan who her visitor was. 

“The son of a former neighbour,” she said, adding, “he has just 
returned from Australia. I have not seen him for years, and should 
not have known him for the same—he was a handsome young fellow 
when he left Donnington some thirteen years ago.” 

“ Ah! old time often makes rueful work of a handsome face,” laughed 
John ; “nothing like a good unattractive plainness for standing the 
wear and tear of life.” And then, seeing the old lady seemed rather 
more silent than usual, he tried to cheer her by telling her the little 
chit-chat which he had heard during his morning visits. “I fear 
you miss Kate,” he said ; “I’m longing to have her back, and this 
morning she says she had no idea that she could have felt so home- 
sick in a week.” 

“Oh, she’d far better stay where she is,” said Mrs. Rowan quickly ; 
“‘ what’s the use of going away for a week? Now she’s there, there let 
her stay, at least until she’s stronger. Now don’t be telling her 
you're wanting her back, John, or she'll come ; I know what Kate is.” 

“Qh I’m not going to hurry her home ; I wish her to remain and 
have a thorough change.” 

As he rode away from the house he met Mrs. Collier, and in answer 
to her inquiries about Mrs. Rowan, he said he fancied she was not 
quite so well ; “she did not complain, but she seemed depressed and 
silent.” 


“Tl run in and have a chat with her.” 
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“Do,” said the doctor, “I am going home to write to Kate, and I 
shall tell her you are with her mother.” 

“Oh, my dear,” exclaimed Mrs. Rowan, as soon as the maid had 
closed the door and left the two friends together. ‘How glad I am 
to see somebody I can open my mouth to—I’vexbeen that upset that 
my poor heart keeps fluttering like a new-fledged sparrow.” 

“Why, what has happened? ” said Mrs. Collier. 

“Well, to make a long story short, yesterday afternoon, just as l'd 
settled myself for my afternoon nap, which if I don’t have now, my 
head buzzes like a hive o’ bees, up comes Jane with, ‘ Please ma’am, 
there’s a gentleman down stairs, and wants to speak to you.’ ‘Is it 
Mr. Wickam, I said, for I knew he was expected at Caroline’s.” 

“No ma’am,’ she says, he’s a stranger and——’ but before she’d 
time to say another word, there he was, and holding out his hand, 
with ‘ How do you do, Mrs. Rowan, for I see it’s you, though you don’t 
remember me.’ 

“That I don’t,’ I said, for if you’d given me the world to recall a 
feature of his face I couldn’t ; ‘but pray be seated.’ 

“«Thank you,’ he said, ‘I will, and with your leave, I'll ease myself 
of my top-coat, or else, as I’ve come to have a long talk, I shan’t feel 
the good of it when I go.’ 

“* Whoever can it be,’ I thought, but of course I begged he'd make 
himself at home, and draw near the fire. 

“* Now,’ said he, ‘Mrs. Rowan, take a’ good survey, and see if you 
can’t call me by name; come, it isn’t so very many years since we 
parted ;’ but the more I looked, the more I was puzzled, so he burst 
out into a laugh, and he said, ‘Why, you remember Dick Challice, 
Mrs. Rowan, don’t you?’ 

“My dear Mrs. Collier, you might have knocked me down with a 
feather ; speak I couldn’t, and tremble—well an aspen leaf’s but a 
poor comparison to the state my whole body was in. ‘ Oh,’ thought I, 
‘he’s going to ask for Kate,’ and true enough, his next words were : 

“< Yes! I’m Richard Fairman Challice, Mrs. Rowan, and I came all 
the way from Australia to marry your daughter Kate.’ 

“* But my dear,’ I faltered out, ‘ she’s married already.’ 

“*T know she is,’ he said with a sigh, ‘and you need not fear,’ for he 
couldn’t help seeing my agitation, ‘that I’ve come here to make any 
upset about the disappointment I’ve had to bear ; it’s sunk very deep, 
but I’m not going to make a parade of my feelings.’ 

“ Oh, I could have blessed him for those words, and I told him ’twas 
very considerate of him ; but said I, ‘You must not think Kate was 
fickle, Mr. Challice: for years she never thought of any but you, and not 
until all hope of ever seeing you again was over, did she give you up. 
She refused to marry more in Donnington than I should like to give 
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the names of, and she made a worthy choice at the last, so that I do 
trust, Mr. Challice, you won’t try and upset her happiness—for what’s 
done can’t be undone, and you set her free yourself and told her it 
was of no use her waiting.’ 

“Well, so I thought, only the vexing thing is that she should have 
waited all this time, and then lost heart just as fortune began to 
smile upon me. You know I had been away up-country for some 
months, and things not looking much brighter for the change, I came 
back to where I’d been before, and there I found two letters—one was 
more than a year old, and had been travelling half over the place in 
search of me ; twas from a friend here who used to drop me a line now 
and then, and he’d seen Kate, and he said she was not married but was 
still waiting for me, and as good-looking as ever; so as I'd read the 
other letter first, I never stopped, but rushed off, secured a berth, and 
two days after I was on my way home a gentleman-at-ease, with 
money to command—no difficulty about securing that when they 
know your rich uncle’s dead and left you some five or six thousand 
@ year.’ 

“Ah, you may well look surprised, but it’s true, my dear Mrs. 
Collier ; for after all he said, that old Nick—for though I forgive I 
don’t forget—never made another will, but put it off and put it off, 
because of a presentiment he had that if he made a new will he 
shouldn’t last long, and at length it was too late, and the first one 
holds good, and the Colonel has only the house and furniture, and 
his son has everything else the old miser possessed, and all of it 
would have been my Kate’s if she wasn’t married.” 

“Dear, what a pity!” ejaculated Mrs. Collier; “it’s as if it was 
not to be.” 

“And very glad I should be, too, if I was sure Kate would see 
with my eyes. Why, bless me, I could never have thought Richard 
Challice would have altered so.” 

. “Mr. Collier says his own father did not know him. He could 
have told you that Dick had got the old man’s money, only the 
Colonel wished it kept silent, and until Mr. Richard stood before 
him they didn’t know that he had even got the news, for he answered 
his letter by coming himself.” 

“He’s grown so stout,” said Mrs. Rowan. “ Why he’s half as 
big again as his father, and his voice and way of speaking are so 
changed (whether it’s being accustomed to John’s ways, I don’t know), 
but all I could think of was Flock the drover.” 

“Ts he going to settle down here?” 

“T don’t think he knows what he’s going to do. The only thing 
I could get out of him was that he should come down again to see 
me, which, of course, meant seeing Kate, and if they meet what 
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mightn’t the consequence be, for, let him be what he may, he was 
her first love, poor girl!” 

“First fiddlestick!” exclaimed Mrs. Collier. “If Dick Challice 
is what you say, and Kate the girl I take her for, John Mariott’s 
wife can afford to meet twenty such first loves, and the sooner she 
sees him the better.” 


Part IV. 


Te line of rail between Thorley and Donnington runs through 
one of the prettiest bits in the county, and Kate Mariott, as she 
looked out upon the primrose-covered hedges and clumps of hawthorn, 
thought she had never before so fully realised its beauty. She was 
able to enjoy her own thoughts, for she had the carriage to herself, 
and the feeling of being expected, anxiously waited for, of going 
home, was a very pleasurable one. 

“T ought to be very thankful,” she kept repeating to herself, and 
so—if she would have unquestioningly allowed it—she felt. “I have 
seen no man to compare with John, and not a home I would exchange 
for my own,” and then she gave a sigh as if even these memories 
brought with them a sting. 

At Thorndown, two stations off Donnington, a small crowd of 
people were waiting, several of whom got into Kate’s carriage. As 
soon as they were settled, one of them said: 

“Oh, Mrs. Mariott,is that you? I did not know you were coming 
back to-day. I saw the doctor at Holcot on Monday. Julia 
Hemming has been very ill, you know.” 

“So John told me,” said Kate. “ Was it one of her old attacks, 
or something fresh ?” 

Mr. Bromley leaned over to answer her question in a lower tone, 
but owing to the person sitting next Kate being a very stout man, 
adverse to leaning back, she was obliged to intimate by a little 
movement that she should not be able to listen. 

“Oh, don’t mind me,” said the stranger in a manner intended 
to be very jocular. “I shan’t mind your leaning across, if you 
don’t——” 

Kate drew back. She had felt before that the man was staring 
at her; now he had called her attention to it. 

“No offence meant,” he continued, smiling. ‘I’ve come from the 
Colonies, and we take things free and easy there.” 

“T suppose so,” said Mr. Bromley, accepting this statement as an 
apology for any act of seeming freedom. ‘See a good deal o’ differ- 
ence between there and the old country, I fancy.” 
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“ Well, I don’t know about that. We've got good-looking women 
out there as well as here,” and he eyed Kate in a way, to her, most 
offensive. 

“T’ve got a son-in-law that’s bin half over the world,” said an 
old fellow who sat next to Mr. Bromley, “and he calls shame upon 
anybody who goes to compare the foreigners with the English.” 

“What do you mean by foreigners?” asked Kate’s neighbour. 
“You don’t call Australians foreigners, I suppose. You wouldn’t call 
’em so twice out there, I can tell you that. Happen to live about 
these parts, ma’am ?” he said, apparently bent upon annoying Kate. 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Bromley; “this lady’s husband is the 
doctor of Donnington.” 

“Oh, indeed, is he! Sorry to say I don’t know the doctor of 
Donnington,” and by laying a slight emphasis on the latter words, 
he contrived to convey the suspicion of a sneer. 

“You'd be very glad to know him, sir,” said over-zealous Mr. 
Bromley, “if you'd got anything the matter with you. Very few 
country towns, or any other towns, are blessed with such a clever 
medical man as Dr. Mariott.” 

Kate felt how much she would lose by entering into any discussion 
or taking the slightest notice of such an obtrusive person, but she 
was excessively annoyed at the persistent way in which he dragged 
her into everything he said or did. He moved so as to be nearer, 
and when she squeezed herself into the corner feared she had not 
room enough. He questioned her about the various houses they 
passed; proposed to shut the window, to open the window, until 
Kate’s indignation knew no bounds, and she never felt more thankful 
than when Donnington platform came in view, and she saw John 
sitting outside in the pony-carriage, ready to drive her home. In 
the excitement of meeting she forgot her recent annoyance, and they 

were half-way home before she remembered her fellow-traveller, and 
- then John could not help laughing at the account she gave. 

“T never really looked at his face,” she said, in answer to a 
question her husband put to her, “but I feel certain that he had 
been drinking.” 

“Did he get out here.” 

“Oh, I never stopped to look—he called out something, but I did 
not listen. I saw you, and that was enough for me. How nice 
everything looks!” she said, as they came in sight of their new house. 
“T am very glad to be home again! ” 

John only laughed, but Kate knew that her words had given 
him pleasure. 


“ Before I take off my things,” she said, “I think Ill run up and 
see mother.” 
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“Do, I'll go as far as there with you. She does not know you 
are expected to-day ; I thought it better not to tell her, or she would 
be fidgeting herself.” 

“Let us go round the garden, and out by that gate,” said Kate, 
“it will make but little difference, and I want to see how my plants 
are looking.” 

“While Kate was thus occupied, a visitor had arrived at Ash 
Cottage, who Mrs. Rowan greeted by saying rather querulously : 

“ Kate is not at home, Mr. Challice. I told you she'd gone away 
for some time.” 

“Tf that’s all you know about her, Mrs. Rowan, I can tell you 
more news of your daughter than you guess of.” 

“Oh, you’ve never been to Thorley, Mr. Challice ?” 

“No, you kept the name of the place so dark that you never gave 
me the chance, but we've met all the same, and parted not an hour 
ago at Donnington station.” 

“Well,” gasped Mrs. Rowan, overcome by the throng of exciting pro- 
babilities, one or more of which she felt had most certainly happened. 

“Well,” echoed Mr. Challice, “if I must speak the truth, I never 
saw any one more altered in my life.” 

“You knew her?” 

“T don’t know that I should, only somebody called her by name. 
The greatest lark in the world, she doesn’t know ’twas me.” 

“T was certain she’d never recognise you,” exclaimed Mrs. Rowan, 
reassured by the tone Mr. Challice was speaking in. 

“She didn’t give herself a chance. I tried all I knew to make her 
look at me, but not a bit of it, she kept her eyes straight down her 
nose as if she’d a loadstone at the tip of it. I chaffed her like anything, 
put her in such a rage as never was,” and he rubbed his hands with 
glee; “but Mrs. Rowan,” he said, becoming suddenly serious, “ how 
she’s changed; talk about me—well I’m rather a heavy weight, I'll 
allow, but by jingo, fat keeps better than lean does. She’s so pale— 
why I remember her with a cheek like a fresh-blown rose. There 
was a girl at Ballarat used to be always running after me, and I 
never looked at her without thinking of Kate. Fellows out there 
used to call her the little rosebud, and by Jove so she was—just what 
I expected to find Kate.” 

“You forget that Time doesn’t stand still with women any more 
than with men,” said Mrs. Rowan, nettled at the reflection cast upon 
her daughter’s altered appearance. ‘I’m sure, and everybody says 
so, that very few girls have kept their good looks as well as my Kate 
"Twas only yesterday that Dr. Mariott, looking at her photograph, 
remarked what a sweet face hers was. 


“* Ah,’ I said, ‘ you should have known her when she was eighteen.’ 
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“«¢ But it is the expression I admire,’ he said, ‘and that must be the 
same now as then.’” 

“Very right he should think so, Mrs. Rowan; only between you 
and me, you know, what the eye hasn’t seen the heart does not long 
after. Now I could never look at Kate without thinking, ‘ What an 
alteration!’ she’ll never be the woman at your age that you are, Mrs. 
Rowan.” 

“T only know,” said Mrs. Rowan, “that at the Asylum Ball she 
was thought the most elegant looking woman present; but there, 
Kate’s was never a face to please a vulgar eye.” Mr. Challice was 
about to answer this thrust, when the sound of footsteps and voices 
caused Mrs. Rowan to put up her hands in a despairing way, and 
before she had time to give further vent to her feelings, the door 
opened, and Kate and Dr. Mariott appeared. Mr. Challice moved so 
as to be rather screened from sight ; and without looking at him, Kate, 
bent upon enjoying her mother’s surprise to which she attributed her 
neryous agitation, bestowed all her attention upon greeting her. After 
a minute or so she looked round, and to her dismay there stood the ob- 
jectionable companion of her journey, shaking hands with her husband. 

“Tt’s Richard Challice, my dear,” whispered Mrs. Rowan. 

“Richard who?” said Kate petrified and staring in blank bewilder- 
ment, from which she was roused by John calling out to her : 

“ Kate, this is Mr. Challice, Colonel Challice’s eldest son ; and fancy, 
we met in Australia when I was at Ballarat six years ago.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Mariott and I are old friends,” exclaimed Dick, coming 
forward with outstretched hand. 

“You little suspected ’twas me who was so talkative to you in the 
train. I heard your name, so thought I, ‘I'll have a bit of fun with 
her, she’ll forgive it when she hears it’s her old flame, Dick Challice.’ 
Have you forgotten our saying good-bye under the old cherry-tree in 
the Grange orchard ?” 

Forgotton it! no—but surely this man was never the Dick 
Challice she had mourned for and sighed after. Kate couldn’t speak ; 
and John, fearing her silence and peculiar manner arose from her not 
being able to overcome the annoyance she had experienced in the 
train, came to her rescue by saying, “She's quite dumbfoundered, 
ain’t you, Katey?” and Kate managed to get out: 

“IndeedIam.” Then scanning his face she slowly added, “Now I 
begin to trace a likeness; but I should never have known you. How 
wonderfully we alter !” 

“Yes; I was saying to your mother you are not abit like the Kate 
Rowan I expected to see. I forgot,” he laughed, “ that time hadn’t 
stood still with you any more than the rest.” 

“ And to think of John knowing you,” said Kate. 
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“ Yes ; but not as Mr. Challice ; then I was Dick Richards—my rich 
uncle hadn’t died, you know;” and he gave Dr. Mariott a rather 
uneasy look. 

“ We were obliged to turn our hands to anything out there,” said 
John, hoping to assure Dick that he might depend upon his discreet 
silence; ‘here people would never realise the position, so it’s best to 
meet each other as we find each other, Mr. Challice, and forget all 
about what we might have been when we parted.” 

“Just so, quite my idea,” exclaimed Dick cheerfully. “ Your 
husband and I have seen the world, Mrs. Mariott, and I hope we shall 
now see more of each other and get better acquainted, particularly as 
we used to be such chums. “T'wouldn’t do to let him into all the 
secrets, would it?” 

Kate made no answer, and John smiling to himself, thought, “ Poor 
Kate, she cannot get over that railway business.” 

“ You will remain in England, I suppose,” he said. 

“Well, I don’t quite know yet. I shall settle here—but I shouldn’t 
be surprised if I found myself near Ballarat again.” 

“Let me see,” and John tried to bring back the place, “ what was 
the name of that house I met you at—the landlady’s daughter was 
thought such an attraction ?” 

“ Ah, so you haven’t forgotten her. Well, no wonder, for I have 
not met with her equal in the old country so far. Mrs. Mariott 
could have matched her, though, ‘in the days when we were young,’ ” 
and he nodded at Kate, while John laughed at the evidently intended 
compliment. 

“T should like to see this beauty,” said Mrs. Rowan, unable to 
forgive any one set up as a rival to her daughter. 

“Well, more wonderful things than that might come to pass, Mrs. 
Rowan ; if I should find myself inside the snug little parlour of the 
‘Old House at Home,’ I can’t say what might not happen. 

“ Oh! oh! is that how the wind blows ?” said John ; “ well, I wish 
you success whenever you put your fate to the test. Unfortunately,” 
he added, rising, “I am obliged to take my departure: I have to go 
on to Greenhill Slope to see a patient.” 

“ And I must see Mr. Collier,” said Dick; “ he was out when I 
passed just now, but I left word I should be back in an hour. I’ve 
got an engagement at the Hall to-night, Mrs. Mariott, but next 
time I come down, I hope to pay you a visit.” 

“You have not come to stay then?” said Kate with a relieved 
feeling. 

“ No, I’m off to-morrow morning, so for the present good-bye.” 

“T shall be back in less than an hour, Kate; shall I call here for 
you?” John asked as they were leaving. 
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* “No, I think not; I am sure to be home before then. Mother will 
let me go because I have several things to do.” 

Kate said this because she was overpowered by the wish to be 
alone. She wanted to think over the rude blow her imagination had 
sustained, to realise the fatal error she had been all these years 
indulging. 

That evening as the husband and wife were sitting quietly together 
John gave a sigh of satisfaction. “I shall never let you go away 
again Kate,” he said. “It is so dismal without you, and so good to 
have you back. I do believe that this separation has done us both 
good, eh, Kitty, what do you think?” 

“T think there is nobody in the world half as good as you, John, 
and I shall never cease to wonder whatever made you choose 
me?” 

“Choose you! why for twenty reasons— where could I find 
such another face as this?” and he put his hand under her chin, and 
turned her towards him. “The idea of that fellow comparing his 
full-blown Australian flower to this delicate little blossom—do you 
know, out there he used to hang about the inn doing odd jobs for 
people. We could see he had been differently brought up, but 
whiskey lowers. all to the same level, and every penny he got went 
in dram-drinking.” 

“ As we grow older how we must change,” Kate said reflectively. 

“Oh! we do. I daresay he was very different when you knew 
him here.” 

“Yes, he was; but I must have been different too, for do you know, 
John,” and John little suspected the effort it was for Kate to own it 
to him, “I used to care a great deal for Dick Challice.” 

John gave a derisive laugh, which Kate interrupted by saying : 

“No, but seriously, John, I thought of him for years until I 
believed that I should never be able to care for any oneas I had cared 
for him; it’s very humiliating, but it is the truth.” 

“Poor little Kate,” said John, recalling the words she had said 
when he asked her to marry him. “I can only be very thankful that 
you have been given the opportunity to see him again, my dear, and 
I shall think all the better of him for ever having possessed the good 
taste to admire you.” 

“But John, he is equally disappointed in me, he told mother that, 
not knowing I was married already, he came home to marry me 
himself ; he thought to find me looking like the girl he spoke to you 
about, and who he says is exactly like what I was.” 

“Qh, Kitty, Kitty!” exclaimed John, “why can I not have my 
revenge by taking you to Ballarat, and showing you Miss Selina 
Jane Jones. You'd never survive such a blow to your vanity.” 
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“ Why, is she not a beauty ? He says they call her the rosebud.” 

“The peony bud he means, or I should say the peony itself 
would be by this time a better comparison. Ah, Kate, we're strange 

beings; what pains we take to deceive ourselves as well as other 
people.” 

“Indeed we do—but John, I am terribly fallen in my own 
estimation.” 

“Never mind that, you have not fallen in mine, Kate, and now 
I know who my rival was, I shall have greater confidence in my 
own powers. I shall never believe now that anything can ever come 
between us.” 

For several days John noticed that Kate was very subdued and 
quiet ; after that her spirits began to recover and rise as they had 
never done before, and by the time Dick Challice came to Donnington 
again, all trace of awkwardness at meeting him had vanished, and 
Kate was able to stand any amount of John’s teasing and banter. 

Nearly a year elapsed before an opportunity, which Kate greatly 
desired, presented itself, and then by chance. She met Colonel Challice 
alone in Donnington Lane. Stopping him, she said, with a blush upon 
her face which recalled more vividly than words could have done 
the Kate Rowan of Dick’s early love, “ Colonel Challice, please forget 
the past, and forgive me. You said and did many things for my 
good, but I would not give credit to your intentions—I was an 
ignorant girl and an obstinate woman, and I inflicted on myself much 
unnecessary suffering. If my father could but know how grieved 
I am at having so misunderstood his love,” and her eyes filled with 
tears, the sight of which put to flight the graceful answer the 
Colonel had intended making, and instead he grasped her hands 
exclaiming : 

“My dear Mrs. Mariott—there, there, there, not a word more—I 
was more to blame than you—very much more ; and as to your father, 
poor fellow, if I ever hurt his feelings, my pride is sorely punished ; 
for,” he whispered, giving a rapid glance round, “last Thursday my 
son Richard sailed for Australia with the intention of marrying a 
barmaid.” 
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THe discoverer of a new star; the inventor of a new motive- 
power; the genius that breaks a way through rocks supposed to 
form an impenetrable obstacle to further advance; the navigator 
who finds a new and shorter route to the point and safe; the 
man, in fact, who lights the torch that dispels the darkness which 
prevented an ordinary mind from finding an easy way along the 
stony route which leads to truth; all of these benefactors of 
humanity share more or less the fate of that man, to whom the 
great idea occurred of creating an instrument for measuring 
the time and registering the advance of the sun—otherwise the 
watch. He was declared mad, and his invention, the Niremberg 
Egg, which he pretended would go on all day and night, and with 
the aid of a very small instrument, could be made to go on every 
day and every night, was deposited in the Rathaus (Guildhall) as a 
memento of the deplorable result to which human folly—called 
genius—may lead. 

Seeing the different fates of different geniuses ; how Columbus 
was at first honoured like a grandee, and allowed the privilege of 
keeping his hat on in presence of his king, and then thrown into 
prison, all his immense merits forgotten; how Mozart, whose 
work lives to this day, died so poor that eight shillings paid his 
funeral, and debts to the amount of £300 could not be paid, 
whereas Gluck lived in great affluence and luxury, not because, but 
although, he too was a genius; the idea becomes irresistibly clear, 
not only that it is difficult to be able to do great things, but that 
the chief acquirement needed is the faculty of making your own 
success, of convincing the people of your extraordinary gifts even 
though you might not possess them. What I mean is, that success 
in life depends on the savoir faire of a man, because there are men 
of extraordinary gifts and accomplishments of whom one, Gluck, 
succeeds, while the other, Mozart, does not. And then again 
there are those who have no real desert whatever, and make a 
fortune with ordinary work, instead of going to the workhouse to 
which others go. 

Meyerbeer, born with nine millions of thalers, never made out 
of all his operas wherewith to live comfortably one year. 
Rossini, who enriched any amount of publishers and singers with 
his operas, died worth three millions, not made by music. Dumas 
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whose ‘ Mousquetaires’ alone made three fortunes, and who was the 
author of no less than 1200 volumes, died in debt, while his con- 
temporary, Victor Hugo, left a princely income, for, although known 
to stand as a poet and a novelist high up the ladder, yet he stood 
at least equally high as a maker of bargains with his publishers. 
One of his greatest achievements before his death was to write a 
very small brochwre, anent the 2nd of December, and to demand 
25,000 francs (£1000) from his publisher for it. The publisher 
refused. What did the great poet do? He printed it himself; 
put the price of one franc on it (10d.) and sold three hundred 
thousand copies. Result 300,000 frances or £12,000! This 
result was due to the simple but eminently practical notion, that 
there are a vast number of people extant who do not mind spending 
a shilling, but very few in comparison are those who can spend 
half a guinea, and in that one word “ practical” lies the solution 
of the whole question. Genius creates new works, lives in heaven 
amid unknown creations; this is very grand, but practical results 
are the consequence of common sense on earth. It is not correct 
to fancy that whoever can do the greater work, can do the smaller. 
Man can do the greater, woman can do the smaller ; but that makes 
man, woman’s slave because the ordinary daily requirements, the 
sewing on of a button, the preparing of your food, the necessary 
comfort, in fact, has nothing to do with heaven-born genius, but 
with practical common sense, and therefore has it rightly been 
said Ce que femme veut Dieu le veut, and Euripides, when he sent 
Hercules to Hades to fetch back the shadow of Alceste, and Pluto 
would not allow it, made Proserpina persuade him to give in, for 
although Pluto was a god Ce que femme veut Dieu le veut. These 
thoughts occur to me as I think over Gluck’s career. 

Gluck, Christoph Willibald, but not “Ritter von” as he is 
usually called, for he was neither “ Ritter ” (knight) nor “von,” but 
merely called himself “ Ritter,” because he had received a decora- 
tion of which he was, as the phrase goes, Knight “of that order,” 
was born on July 2nd, anno 1714, and simple as this statement 
seems, it wanted the inexhaustible patience of research, which is 
so often the attribute of German scholars, and in this instance, 
that of Mr. A. Schmid, custos of the Imperial library, Vienna, 
to fix both date and birthplace. The place is Weidenwang 
in Bavaria. Numerous incorrect statements give all sorts of 
Bohemian villages as authentic, but these are simply from 
rumours or unauthorized assertions, lightly made and carelessly 
repeated, Gluck was brought to Bohemia when a child, in fact, 
when three years old, was taught there, and Bohemia being a 
very musical country, and having at various times, even to this 
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date, produced eminent players and composers, it was not un- 
likely, although untrue, that Gluck should be a Bohemian. 
Marmontel, who at Gluck’s arrival in Paris, treated him as an 
intruder, called him le jongleur de Boheme ; but he was a German, 
and moreover a Bavarian for all that. Before venturing upon 
giving the reader the chain of facts that form Gluck’s eventful 
life, which closed just one hundred years ago,I read a goodly 
number of English, French and German sources of information, to 
which I am indebted for Gluck’s history, but to none more than 
to the mighty collection of reliable facts—the thoroughly con- 
scientious accumulation and research into every detail having 
reference to his hero’s life, to be found in Schmid’s ‘ Life of Gluck,’ 
which can be compared with one work only, that of another 
German, Otto Jahn’s ‘ Life of Mozart.’ But then you have to take 
the evil with the good. First, although reliable in nearly all his 
statements, Schmid is too partially smitten with his idolised hero. 
Then again you have to wade through an immense series, some 
hundreds of pages, containing certainly undoubted and most 
patiently verified facts, but not always of sufficient importance, 
and through many dreary, tedious and wearisome observations and 
annotations, and sometimes quite irrelevant paragraphs diluted 
until barely more than water remains. 

Having alluded to his immense success and recognition by all 
Europe before his death, his really great masterpieces were 
only written within the last twenty years of his life, and instantly 
proclaimed as such, a very unusual luck ; I might as well say, that 
just as he resembles Wagner in his breaking a new path for him- 
self, and freeing himself from conventional writing, so he resembles 
Wagner in the shrewdness of putting himself under the highest 
patronage and influencing publicity both with his pen and with that 
of his influential friends. He even sacrificed an excellent French 
_ singer (Sophie Arnould), who had very successfully “created” the 
role of Eurydice in Gluck’s “ Orphée,” for a very pretty girl who, 
although talented too, could not compare in artistic inspiration 
with the other; but then she was the mistress of the Austrian 
Ambassador, and being himself patronised by the Dauphine he 
insured the influence of the court, both by legitimate and 
illegitimate ways. 

Gluck had that confidence in himself which is granted only 
to genius. Goethe says somewhere: “Nur Lumpe sind bescheiden ” 
(Only nobodies are modest). Gluck was not arrogant, but he 
knew his value and he stood up for his system. Not only did 
he defend it with a very able pen, but he took all possible trouble 
to get other able pens to take up the cudgels for him, and so well 
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did they do it, that the strife soon became general and, what with 
praise and abuse, Gluck’s name was perpetually discussed and his 
detractors served as advertisers not a bit less than his defenders. 

What Gluck was anxious todo, was this. The Italian composers 
made up their mind that the great singers had the ear of the 
public, and that in order to please the public the composer had to 
please the singers. But what pleased the singers? An oppor- 
tunity to show the roulades they could make, certain high notes 
particularly brilliant and which, in order to show them well off, 
they kept any length of time, whether that destroyed the 
harmony of the phrase or not; although this is as great nonsense 
as it would be for an actor to hold out a special vowel in a certain 
word. But although Gluck preached so wisely against the 
weakness of flattering the caprices of a great singer, did he not 
sacrifice the great talent of Sophie Arnould to the less talented 
Saint-Huberty? He did so as in other instances many great 
men did before and after him, and who, when asked for their 
reasons, treated the question as an idle one, and simply replied as 
Martin Luther did when a lady asked him: “ What did the Lord 
of creation do during that immensity of time before the world 
was created, can you tell me?” 

“T can,” said Luther. ‘ He sat in a birchwood and cut birches 
to punish people with, who ask loads of idle questions.” 

It is to be feared that Gluck—logical and right in his condemna- 
tion of the Italian trills and vocalisations composed with the mere 
view of furnishing a cheval de bataille to a singer, and thoroughly 
correct in assigning to music the higher duty of lending expression 
to deep feeling, to paint in tones the dramatic passion, and to 
impress his hearers with the significance of the poet's words— 
went to the other extreme by appealing to the Greek poets, who 
had the principle of unity established among them, which, though 
grand and life-like, by excluding variety led to monotony. And 
thus Gluck encountered in his ‘ Alceste ’ despair of different people 
anent the same calamity, viz., that the gods having decided that 
King Admetos cannot live unless some one offers himself up as a 
voluntary victim, the Queen Alceste decides that she will die for 
him. Of course, there comes her despair to be bound to die so 
young, and his despair to let her die for him, and the people’s 
despair to let their noble Queen throw away her life, But it 
taxes the capabilities of a composer too much to have continually 
the same expression, though for different reasons or from different 
persons, but always tears and cries and wailing. Moreover, this 
is what people will not sufficiently understand. The Greek 
nation, great and civilised to a degree in those olden times, with 
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their polytheistic ideas, believed in Apollo and Jupiter, in Pluto 
and Proserpina, in Charon and Cerberus, in all the gods and semi- 
gods, in their temples and attributes. But mythology, however 
poetic and interesting as a study of antiquity, what is it to us 
but something listened to with a smile, so, that what deeply 
impressed the believing Greeks, and therefore lifted their author 
Euripides to the highest point of public veneration, cannot 
possibly impress us in the same serious manner. Gluck therefore 
asked Calsabigi, a talented Italian author, to cut the Greek 
tragedy into a libretto for him, and he did so. 

It is one of the strange occurrences in artistic life that the 
development in any epoch brings art from step to step very slowly 
forward, until suddenly a genius springs up and gives his art such 
a violent forward movement, that, although contemporary art 
may pretend not to understand him, yet unprejudiced opinions 
sincerely admire him. 

Gluck one hundred years ago kicked away the sugar-plums of 
the Italian composers, and created a vigorous dramatic serious 
element. How long did it last? A very few years after his 
death the superficial music came back again. Then, behold, from 
1820-1830 came that giant Beethoven, and his immense 
symphonies took the world by surprise, but from 1850-1860, the 
supremacy of Offenbach’s opera-buffa reigned over the world. 
Again came Wagner with his powerful albeit tedious and lengthy 
creations. Now once more, exactly after one hundred years, we 
are again at the music drama as Gluck a century before had 
thought it, when barely created, it gave rise to violent partizanship 
or disapproval, just as the Wagner dramas did. It is not right to 
say: nil novi sub sole—that there is nothing new under the sun. 
There is that new for us that we have never seen or heard of, 
although others may have had it a thousand years ago. But it 
is clear that everything on the face of the globe swings round 
in the same circle, and therefore history repeats itself. Pardon 
the digression. 

Gluck was not a wonder-child as Mozart was. His father did not 
produce him as Mozart pere did with advertisements, that “he will 
play on a piano, when the keyboard is covered with a cloth, and 
take no wrong notes”; therefore, nobody cried his “miracle” 
over the earnest steady studious boy, and in general his capacities 
were developed slowly, and, if I may say so, systematically, not 
providentially. Mozart had that immense providential inspiration, 
he sat down to the piano and before the public, “ phantasied on 
any given motif.” I say, although every quality of the mind is 
given us by Providence, there is yet a great difference between 
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the work we accomplish through diligence, industry, and steady 
development of qualities born with us, and the heaven-given facility 
to sit down and do the astonishing feats that Mozart did when 
seven years old, simply because he was empowered to do so without 
special trouble or hard study. Being the son, grandson, and 
great grandson of hunters, the grand forest-air was what Gluck 
first inhaled, where he first got the strength that made himself 
able in after life unflinchingly to encounter and sustain severer 
struggles, for, say what we may, the physical disposition has the 
principal share in the mind’s success. Let any master of painting, 
of music, of poetry, yield himself to brandy and see what in his 
dulness he will produce. Let on the other hand, a strong lad like 
young Gluck, walk out in the early morning hours through a 
pinewood and come home filled with ozone and sit down to work, 
and his ideas will be strong, healthy with the wood perfume and 
the bloom of wild flowers on them, and they will charm every 
one. Itis this which is often the cause of the superiority of the 
English education which tends to strengthen and develop the 
boy’s muscles, because in the strong healthy body lodges the strong 
healthy mind. 

The boy Christoph Willibald grew up without much education. 
He was sent to Komotau to study with the Jesuits in their 
Gymnasium, but, having no money to pay for his tuition, he 
discontinued his classes and taught himself singing, fiddle, and 
violoncello. With the latter instrument, which he played with a 
certain proficiency, he even made a little money—a most im- 
portant factor in his impecunious life. 

I have, as before mentioned, searched rather obstinately for 
information concerning Gluck’s youth, but, strange to say, 
nothing is known about his second decade. Even Schmid, 
that conscientious searcher, so German that he muddled the 
French word fuseau (fusee or spindle) with fusi (rifle), although 
he took a life-time to inquire into every detail, seems to have 
found no dependable information about Gluck as a young man 
until he was twenty-four years old, and introduced to Count 
Melzi, who took him as private secretary to Italy. 

When Gluck arrived in Milan he at once began writing operas 
after the fashion then established, and thereby immediately 
earned a fashionable reputation. The librettists wrote for the 
mise en scene—that is, for opportunities of decorations, costumes, 
&c.; the composer wrote for voice and “gargling” of solfeggi. 
Logical dramatic consequences, truth of accent, correct expression 
adapted to the idea, all that was of no importance. And until 
Gluck was forty-eight years of age (Mozart was then six) he 
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worked conventionally in the same groove, until suddenly he 
asked Calsabigi for a Greek libretto, ‘Orfeo e Eurydice,’ where, 
just as Alceste enters the Hades for her husband, Orpheus goes 
into the Orcus to fetch back his Eurydice. There, too, goes 
this monotony of hope and despair and lost hope through the 
piece, and nevertheless his giant hand cut out of the rock life-size 
statues, and certainly his scores showed by far more the power 
of Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment than the sweetness of 
Raphael’s Madonna della sedia. Once the line begun, he kept 
in the same direction with his other two, ‘ Iphigénies’ and with 
‘ Armida.’ 

To gain reward besides gaining celebrity was Gluck’s good 
fortune. Moreover he could say that never did he gain it 
except by legitimate means. Not as some celebrities such as 
Rembrandt the famous Dutch painter once did. Finding that 
he had in his studio a vast accumulation of pictures, sketches, 
and portraits, he left Amsterdam, and told his wife after 
a certain time, to give out the news of his having suddenly died. 
Barely had the news got abroad than friends and art patrons and 
dealers flocked to the house of the disconsolate widow, offering 
sympathy, and proved anxious to buy whatever they could get of the 
great man. Each wishing to buy, one overbid the other, and what- 
ever was to be found, was bought most eagerly. Barely a month had 
passed, when Rembrandt quietly returned to Amsterdam, and far 
from being cross, the people laughed at the clever trick. 

In every century one or two extraordinary organizations in 
art enjoying the title of genius suddenly appeared far in 
front of all contemporary appreciation, and were understood only 
half a century later, and this process continually renews itself. 
Just as in the general darkness God said, “ Let there be light,” so 
in the general darkness of ordinary course and mediocrity the 
genius comes like a sunlight and throws its bright rays on art and 
science, and that goes on for a certain time, then reaction follows, 
and when the new century is at an end, again another torch is 
lighted and goes through the same proceeding. The globe is 
round, all movement is round, and the quicker you rush on from 
one point of departure the quicker you must come back to it by 
completing your circular movement. The padre Martini, himself 
an Italian, deploring the routine into which music had fallen in 
France at the end of the last century, felt and foresaw the 
necessity of a genius coming and reforming the meaningless 
conventionality, and this is what he wrote: “FE desirabile che 
rinasca qualche professore di raro talento, e ben istruito di tutte 
le parti della musica, il quale, senza curarsi dei propositi 
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impertinenti di tutti i suoi rivali, faccia risorgere all’ esempio dei 
Greci, l’arte di muovere le passioni e libera finalmente gli 
ascoltanti dal tedio che loro fa provare la musica dei giorni 
nostri.” (Martini’s ‘Storia della musica’) “It would be desirable 
that there be born a professor of rare talent and well versed in 
all the scientific parts of music, who, without caring a bit about 
the impertinent remarks of his rivals, would revive that great 
power of the Greeks to excite the real passions, and deliver the 
audiences from that tedious bore which the music of the present 
day causes them to put up with.” 

When Gluck composed his ‘ Armida,’ the critics said that it was 
not to be believed that his verses were the same that Lulli had 
set to music, because Lulli had made them a mere peg whereon 
to hang his musical hobbies, but Gluck was so penetrated with 
the meaning of the words, that it is then that he made his 
celebrated speech: “ When I write an opera, I try before all to 
forget that I am a musician,” which has been so thoroughly 
misunderstood. What he meant to say was, that he entered so 
entirely heart and soul into the poetry which he had to interpret 
musically, that he identified himself with the poet more than 
with the musician. 

The opinion of German critics on Gluck is naturally very 
favourable; but such men as Berlioz, in France, and Schuré, in 
Belgium, wrote of him in an equally inspired strain. Berlioz 
says the exceptional qualities of Gluck will perhaps never again 
be found combined in the same musician. Inspiration which 
carries the audience with him, high logic, a grand style, abundant 
ideas, deep knowledge of dramatising his orchestra, catching 
melody, always correct expression, both natural and picturesque, 
a seeming disorder which in fact is only a more high class order, 
clearness of design, and above all, power of such immensity that 
it had sometimes a frightening effect on an imagination capable 
of appreciating him. 

To understand the difficulty of performing Gluck, and hence 
to understand him at all, unless interpreted to perfection, you need 
only read what he himself says about the famous air of Orpheus: 
J’ai perdu mon Eurydice: “Change the slightest nuance of move- 
ment or accent, and you'll make a dance tune of it.” Now, as that 
air is one that has to be sung now with despair, now with tears 
in the voice, it is self-evident that only such artists who take the 
trouble thoroughly to understand the intentions of the composer 
can hope successfully to undertake the interpretation of his works. 
One reason, perhaps, why these works produced an immense effect 
upon the audiences of those times was, that they were given 
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in moderate-sized theatres, calculated for ordinary proportions. 
Concert halls, like the Albert Hall, calculated to be filled by 
exceptional organs only, are no use when those exceptional organs 
are not available; and as we have gone up always higher in pitch, 
because the instruments sound more brilliantly in higher positions, 
so we build theatres and halls in which shouting becomes an 
unavoidable condition. 

Shouting, however, is not Art; making money, by admitting 
numbers of people who cannot conveniently hear, is not Art, and 
the whole process of making music in this fashion is much more 
commercial than artistic. 

When Gluck, after the great success of ‘Orfeo,’ gave ‘ Alceste,’ 
the people failed at first to take the grandeur of the new work 


in, and received it on the first evening rather coldly. Gluck, 


in despair, met Arnaud after the performance, and said to him: 
“Oh, mon ami, ‘Alceste’ est tombée.” “ Oui, tombée du ciel,” 
said Arnaud. “Only give them time to elevate themselves to that 
height.” This shows what devoted friends Gluck had in Paris. 
And how intolerant those admirers sometimes became (just like 
Wagnerites), the following little anecdote will demonstrate. 

Dorat, another admirer of Gluck, stood, on a certain evening, in 
the pit, among a number of friends of the great composer, when some 
unknown listener asked him what he thought of Gluck. “Gluck,” 
said Dorat, “is a musician of the first water, probably the first for 
grand effects, powerful, passionate, as warm as energetic, and who 
rends your soul with a shout of despair. He is elevated even in 
his orchestral accompaniments; it is he who blew life into your 
automatic chorus with the power of his genius: in one word, he 
is the man to create the long-needed revolution in music. I find, 
though, that he is in some exceptional moments rather strepitous 
at the expense of melody.” “Oh, you are a Piccinist?” “I 
never saw the man, and know not a note of his music.” “ Never 
mind, you see a fault in Gluck: you are a Piccinist! ” 

I mentioned that Gluck dedicated his ‘ Alceste’ to the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, and in his dedication-preface developed all that 
he thought of music, the real strength of which he saw in lending 
to the poet’s thought additional power, and in giving picturesque 
expression to the ideas of the drama, instead of hooking any 
amount of trills and runs on the peg of verses, which might 
express anything between a murder and a bill of fare. And who, 
you may ask, was this Duke of Tuscany? It was he who became 
the enlightened Emperor Joseph II. of Austria, who, a hundred 
years ago, foresaw the triumph of liberty over the dark principles 
of feudalism ; he who abolished all that contributed to the sup- 
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pression of mind, who sapped at the root of what Gambetta 
called, L’Ennemi, abolished monasteries, confessional, the ex- 
aggerated number of holidays; it was he whose statue was 
crowned with laurels and flowers on the 15th of March, 1848, 
when Austria broke her fetters and enforced a constitution. To 
him Gluck inscribed his opera and the preface, in which he main- 
tained that he freed opera from the worst of tyrants, “ inveterate 
bad habit.” 

Marie Antoinette, proud to patronise her countryman and 
former teacher, wrote to Maria Christina: “ A glorious triumph 
at last with Gluck’s ‘Iphigénie.’ The audience, though, seemed 
at first puzzled with the new system, but now the excitement is 
such in society that people quarrel and fight over it as if a 
religious question were at stake.” Gluck told Marie Antoinette 
that the air of France had redoubled the power of his genius, and 
that the sight of her majestic beauty had given such impetus to 
his ideas, that, like herself, they had become sublime and angelic. 
* And when,” asked she, “shall we hear ‘Armida’?” “C'est sur 
le point d’étre fini, et vraiment cela sera superbe!” said Gluck. 
With the same modesty, Spontini at the moment of beginning 
the dress rehearsal of his opera, ‘ La Vestale,’ said: “ Messieurs, 
Vopéra que vous allez entendre est un chef-d’ceuvre, commengons ! ” 
Vestris, the well-known ballet-master, not being afforded sufficient 
display for his dances, told Gluck, “If you persist in your refusal, 
the success of ‘ Armida’ is sure to bedoubtful.” (The same thing 
was told Wagner, twenty-five years ago, when he was on the 
point of bringing out ‘ Tannhiuser’ in Paris, and refused to write 
ballet music for it.) “My subject,” said Gluck, “is taken from 
the ‘Gerusalemme liberata.’ There is therefore not much room 
for entrechats. If Torquato Tasso had wished to make Rinaldo a 
dancer, he would not have brought him out in the armour of a 
warrior.” 

Dr. Burney in his journal of a musical tour in 1773, speaks 
about his visit to Gluck in the Faubourg St. Marc, where he had 
very elegant well-furnished rooms. “Gluck,” he says (then 
nearly sixty) “was much pitted with the small-pox and very 
coarse in figure and in look, but was very soon put into the best 
of humours by accompanying his niece, then a girl of thirteen, 
upon a very bad harpsichord, several airs of ‘Alceste.’ She had 
a very powerful voice, infinite expression and astounding execu- 
tion, considering that she is taught only two years. Gluck 
himself sang from ‘Iphigénie,’ of which he had not yet com- 
mitted one note to paper, which shows that he carried the work 
in his head nearly ready. (This is, too, the explanation of 
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Mozart writing the overture to ‘Don Juan’ in a few hours of the 
night, because he had it already written as it were in his mind.) 
He played with a readiness as if he had the full score before 
him, which astonished me much.” The real origin of the grand 
struggle was that Louis XV. and Madame Dubarry had always 
patronized Italian music, and when the latter saw that Marie 
Antoinette took up Gluck, she felt doubly incited to oppose to 
her influence her own protégé Piccini who was a Neapolitan. 

The Journal de Paris of the 21st January, 1777, tells the 
following story. During the performance of ‘ Alceste’ “ tragédie 
de Mons. W. A. Gluck,” Mdlle. Levasseur sang the verse: “Il 
me déchire et m’arrache le coeur” with such deep expression that 
a gentleman in the stalls felt perfectly enchanted with her and 
applauded with frenzy. A neighbour of his, however, of quite 
different opinion, shouted to the singer: “It is not the heart, it is 
my ears you tear off ;” whereupon the first gentleman got up and 
said: ‘‘ What a lucky accident for you; now go quickly and try 
to get another pair.” And of course everybody laughed and 
applauded the singer. It has often been said that Frenchmen 
cannot resist ridicule, but who can? If, as the wise old king, 
Sclomon, said: “All is vanity,” being laughed at must be a 
severe trial. 

Gluck had this great problem to solve: “Truth in art.” So 
long as there have existed wxsthetical and philosophical discus- 
sions on art this question has always been debated. In order 
to be true in art, must you represent, or are you allowed to 
represent what may be horrid in nature? Lessing put down the 
rule once for all: What is not beautiful, forms not a fit subject 
for artistic treatment, and although really true representation 
and expression are most desirable in a work of art, there is 
certainly no necessity for choosing a subject the truth of which 
would only give most unpleasant impressions. 

Gluck knew well what he was about, and as I have said he knew 
how to use his pen. One of his great adversaries who understood 
nothing about music having violently attacked ‘ Alceste,’ Gluck 
wrote to him: “I am extremely sorry to have been misled by the 
number of performances and the applause granted to my operas 
into the belief that the public liked them. I am happy to see 
that it is sufficient to be a man of letters to judge everything, 
and I perceive with admiration that you have learned in a few 
hours more about music than I who practise it over forty years. 
Since from what you say it is clear that a singer ought to 
continue the same motive, when he passes from one impression, 
even from one passion into another, I shall take advantage, 
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knowing your predilection for tender airs, to make Achilles, 
however furious he may be, sing an air of such sweetness that 
everybody will cry, and I shall omit every instrument from the 
orchestra except the oboes, flutes and violins so that no noise 
shall disquiet your tender nerves and nothing be heard but what 
is soft and sweet. Perhaps some one will object that Sophocles 
made CHdipus appear with eyes infused with blood, furious with 
passion, terrible to behold, but then I shall reply to that con- 
noisseur that Mons. de la Harpe prefers that in its most furious 
anger, music should serve only to express the sounds of turtle- 
doves. Some of my friends went even so far as to tell me to go 
and study your works, and try to find out whatever mistakes might 
there be discovered. ‘But,’ said I,‘I am a musician and dare not 
bear an impious hand on so great a writer’s work.’ ‘ Why,’ said 
they, ‘has not M. de la Harpe, who is a literary man, without 
the slightest scruple tried to demolish the work of a musician, 
which he says himself he understands nothing about and more- 
over proves what he says by the expressions he used when 
exposing his opinion?’ You see, my dear sir, if I told a painter 
to combine the sweetness of colours and delicacy of design with 
the coquettish grace of a flirting woman, when drawing the Last 
Judgment, he might answer me: I should like nothing better, 
but he might add the words of Apelles to Alexander—‘ Don’t talk 
so loud, for the little boy there who crushes the colours for me 
might hear you and mock at your words.’ ” 

This shows that he was well able to defend himself, but gleaning 
among the fiery sparks which the heated discussion elicited, one 
finds such phrases as, “Il y a de trés belles choses dans les opéras 
italiens, mais les Italiens n’ont pas encore produit un opéra qui 
soit une belle chose,” which proves what at first sight seems a 
paradox, that you express a higher opinion of a work when you 
remark that it contains feeble points than when you say that 
there are some good points in it; because in the first case, the 
beautiful is the rule though there be weak points; in the second 
case it is the reverse. 

When Gluck complained to Dorat, that he received so many stupid 
letters anent his operas whether admiring or criticizing them, 
Dorat said, ‘“‘ L’enthousiasme ou la haine des sots, sont les deux 
malheurs du génie,” and when one is uncharitably enough com- 
pelled to admit that “les sots ” form the majority of mankind, one 
feels nearly inclined to pity genius. So is this remark of special 
interest when we compare it with what is continually said about 
the sonority of contemporaneous music: “ Power is the work of 
genius ; whoever tries to imitate it creates only noise.” A child 
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which screams will never be heard like a man with a powerful 
organ. 

‘Gluck had that unfailing judgment which taught him to know 
what he had to do. He swept away the superficial series of 
jioritures and gave his music a firmness of character which people 
did not always at once conceive. When he wrote ‘ Artaxerxes,’ 
some musicians blamed him for his new line. So he thought he 
would have his fun with them, and he wrote one great air, but 
only one, entirely in the style of the old claptrap school with a 
vengeance, and he had the immense satisfaction to see by the side 
of the success of his music, that very air hissed to such an extent 
that it had to be cut out of the score. 

Calm and thoughtful in his work, he was yet very hasty and 
hot tempered in ordinary life, and it happened to him sometimes 
to receive severe lessons. For instance, having lost his temper 
once with his servant, he suddenly shouted to him: “ This is 
really unbearable, are you mad or am I?” “Oh,” humbly said 
the man, “surely your Excellency would not keep a servant 
who is mad?” The reason of the row was a very funny one. 
Gluck had a housekeeper who was a great miser, and in order 
to find out whether the servant took occasionally a piece of 
sugar, she had recourse to the following stratagem. She tried 
patiently to catch a fly. When she succeeded she put it quickly 
in the sugar-bowl, and put the cover on. From time to time she 
looked to see if the fly was still there. Of course when she found 
the prisoner had gone, she knew that somebody must have 
delivered him. Then she pounced upon the servant as the guilty 
party. But as it happened, Gluck had perpetrated the crime, 
hence the reproach of the servant who was innocently accused. 

Gluck wrote in 1741 ‘ Artaxerxes,’ in 1742 ‘ Demofonte,’ 1743 
‘Siface,’ and 1744 ‘ Fedra,’ two operas for Venice; what with what 
‘he did at Milan, Turin, and Venice, he wrote eight operas in five 
years. Lord Middlesex, then theatrical manager at the Hay- 
market, London, engaged him as composer, and he travelled with 
his great patron, Prince F. P. Lobkowitz, by Paris to London. 
But when he arrived in 1745 the theatre was then closed, on 
account of the public prejudice against all the singers being 
Catholics. Performances began again on the 7th of January, 1746, 
with his new opera, ‘ La Caduta dei Giganti,’ given in presence of 
the Duke of Cambridge, to whom the opera was dedicated. The 
opera had only a moderate success, in consequence of which only 
five performances took place. But Dr. Burney’s fine nose guessed 
the genius, and he wrote about the opera, that “it was evident, 
notwithstanding the small appreciation of the work by the public, 
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that from that young man great things were to be expected.” 
Gluck wrote to Handel about it, to ask the great man’s advice, 
and he replied to Gluck: “ You have been too conscientious ; you 
have taken too much trouble with your work ; that does no good 
here. We English people want something striking, that touches 
directly their ear drum.” Gluck, differing in this from many 
people, that when he asked for advice he took it, instantly added 
two trombones to the score, and—the success increased. I wonder 
whether Handel meant that Gluck took too much trouble with 
details, because it is literally the advice I once heard Rossini 
give to a young composer: “Take trouble only with the great 
pieces; don’t waste your attention and your time on small 
matters; put down the columns and the pillars, never mind the 
petty woodwork.” When Gluck was in England he had not yet 
reached that great epoch of self-confidence which made him 
afterwards throw over with a mighty hand all the conventionalities, 
but he took advantage of the advice of Handel and Dr. Arne 
(1710-1778), and had part of his opera ‘ Artamene’ here published. 
The exact title was, ‘The favourite songs in ye Opera called 
Artamene. By Sig. Gluck, London. Printed for J. Walsh in 
Catharine Street in ye Strand.” 

From this time dates Gluck’s turning-point, when he made up 
his mind to leave sweet music for grand music. Sweet music 
goes straight to your ear, and tickles it, and pleases it, as sweets 
may please your palate. Grand music impresses your mind, it 
goes to your brain and to your heart, and is solid food and 
substantial tonic. 

How much inspired, however, the young composer was, there 
came a moment when the man claimed his right. He fell in love 
with the attractive daughter of the banker Pergin—Marianne 
was her name. The mother sided with him and her daughter, 
but the father, a purse-proud man, would not hear of the 
marriage with a man of “hopes.” But after travelling to Rome, 
where he wrote for the Teatro Argentina his ‘Telemaco,’ he was 
informed of the death of old Pergin, and quickly returning, he 
got married on the 15th of September, 1750, being then thirty-six 
years of age, and not for one moment after until Gluck’s life’s end 
did the mutual love of the two slacken. 

Remarkable is the circumstance that he was commissioned in 
1761 to write a ballet, ‘Don Juan,’ which is entirely composed 
on the very subject which served Mozart for his opera. His 
first real revolution came in 1762, and Gluck refused Metastasio’s 
sweet opportunities for music which he found not dramatic 
enough, and told Calsabigi to write him a great libretto with real 
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passions, and life enough for a tone drama (vide Wagner), for 
which he asked him to take Orfeo and Euridice. He begged of 
Metastasio, if he was not in favour of the new departure, not to 
oppose it in public, and let him have a chance, which Metastasio 
promised. The first impression on the public was intense 
astonishment. The musicians were deeply impressed at once ; 
and when the opera was given for the fifth time, it was under- 
stood by all, and the effect upon the public by the grand 
inspiration of the Greek poet so skilfully used by Calsabigi, the 
strange power of the music, and the dramatic performance, Gluck 
having insisted on making even the chorus act for the first time 
in their career, produced a profound effect. 

It must interest English readers to learn what one of the 
quoted names, and I might say universal authorities, thought 
of Gluck and his work. I allude of course to Dr. Burney, who 
in his diary mentions the desire he had when in Vienna to 
make Gluck’s acquaintance. He asked Viscount Stormont, then 
English Ambassador at Vienna, who appealed to Countess Thun, 
whose great desire it was to bring the two great men together, 
and so the two with Dr. Burney repaired to the Rennweg 
where Gluck lived. The meeting seems to have been a very 
cordial one. Gluck, though at the time fifty-eight years old, 
sang himself, and Dr. Burney says that although completely 
voiceless, the expression and grace of his declamation made a 
profound impression upon him. But the real musical wonder in 
the house was Gluck’s niece, already mentioned, the daughter of his 
sister. The girl was then thirteen years old, but it seems that 
her voice, her dramatic passion, and the peculiarly vibrating 
power of her voice moved the hearers deeply. Unfortunately, 
the poor girl died at the age of sixteen from the smallpox. 
Dr. Burney says of Gluck’s composition: “As to invention, 
especially dramatic painting and theatrical effect, neither living 
nor dead composer equals him. He studies for a long time 
his libretto, carefully weighs the single parts, and the foundation 
of every character. It is his endeavour to satisfy the mind 
and the feeling of his audience. He is not only the friend of 
the poet—he becomes the poet himself. In the vocal part he 
exhibits a study of nature and simplicity, and his orchestral 
accompaniments are a rich palette, and thus he is a painter too.” 
Gluck found that the English public loved simplicity, and there- 
fore he adopted it, and he told Dr. Burney that he owed to 
England his predilection for the simple and impressive style 
which had so singularly distinguished his operas from the Italian 
flimsiness of his time. 
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As to Gluck’s singing without voice but so impressive through 
its passion, Dorat, one of the great poets of the time, when told 
that such a toneless voice sounded rather false, said :— 


“Tl échappe souvent des sons 4 la douleur, 
Qui sont faux pour loreille, mais vrais pour le cceur.” 


Of the numerous extremely brilliant and witty words which the 
enthusiasm for and against the music of Gluck elicited, I will quote 
only a few—although volumes have been written—of the most 
interesting kind. Thus wrote Voltaire to an antagonist of Gluck 
—the Marquise du Deffau—with hypocritical deference, on the 
25th of January, 1775: “I ask your generous pardon, madame, 
for admiring Gluck, or rather the Chevalier Gluck. I thought 
I had told you that a lady of great beauty and excellent voice, 
which is quite equal to that of Mdlle. Le Maure, sang to me a 
récitatif-mesure by this reformer, and gave me infinite pleasure. 
Although I am as deaf as blind when the snow silvers the Alps 
and the Mount Jura, I really beg your pardon for having so 
enjoyed Gluck’s work. Possibly I was wrong. It is quite true 
that other works of the same maéstro are much less beautiful. 
I feel nevertheless that this is the music which, with the little 
sympathy I feel for mere matters of fancy and taste, affects me 
most deeply, and for all that, like you, Madame la Marquise, 
I love the work of Lully notwithstanding all the Glucks of 
creation.” 

This is what Abbé Arnaud wrote in answer to Marmontel, who 
attacked Gluck on principle: 


“Marmontel juge la peinture en aveugle, 
Et la musique comme un sourd, 
Tl dit qu'il a la secret des vers de Racine, 
Jamais secret ne fut si bien gardé.” 


Gluck, through his excellent wife accustomed to great neatness 
and cleanliness, cared very much for his appearance, and according 
to the fashion of the times, was often seen in an embroidered 
costume, and wearing a cane with a gold knob. His death was 
quite sudden. He was driving out with his wife, and in the 
carriage an apoplectic stroke rendered immediate return to his 
house necessary. He was put to bed. His friends tried to deceive 
him about the danger his life was in, and began a discussion 
about a sacred trio he had written, and very much disputed the 
tone in which the part of the Saviour should be sung. “ Well, 
my friends,” he said, “as you cannot decide how we can make the 
Saviour sing, I’ll go to Him and ascertain from His holy coun- 
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tenance what to do,” and he died placidly on Nov. 15, in the 
year 1787. 

I mentioned that the quarrel between the friends and adversaries 
of Gluck in Paris was advertised under the flag of Piccinists and 
Gluckists, but not only had the two composers no share in the 
animosity, but the ‘Journal de Paris’ of December 13th, in the 
year 1787, brought one of the most touching noble-minded letters 
by Piccini proposing the institution of an annual concert at the 
Opera, with nothing but Gluck’s music, and an anniversary 
regularly established with one of Gluck’s operas—Siguor Piccini 
himself to conduct the first evening. Madame de Genlis in her 
‘Souvenirs’ especially mentions the circumstance that Gluck 
always spoke well of Piccini. It is therefore quite out of place 
to charge the two composers with the gossip of those low-minded 
persons who imagine that they cannot better serve the interest 
of an artist than by lowering any other man supposed to be his 
rival. 

There is an amount of poetry written to Gluck’s memory, 
which, with the exception of a dozen Spanish lines by Yriarte 
breathing real poetry and warm feeling, is perfectly horrible. 
French and German and Italians competed, but one Bridi carries 
off the palm with a Latin epitaphium sufficient to revolt the spirit 
of the great composer in his grave. 


Gluck was, like many a genius, too far in advance of his time 
to be immediately appreciated at his full value, but he had the 
good fortune to live long enough to insure a great share of his 
due, and he had tact, cleverness, and flexibility enough to make 
friends of those whose influence could help him in some way or 
other. He has been reproached with having too much courted 
contemporaneous celebrities, but when a man like Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, after having decidedly given up going to the Opera, 
made it his business to be seen every time a Gluck opera was 
performed, when a man of the immense importance of Voltaire 
takes up his pen to write such a letter as above quoted, the deep 
impression which the testimony of such men makes upon the 
general public is well worth a few letters. 

Besides being the great reformer, the bold innovator of his 
time, Gluck, who married for love, remained faithful all his life 
to the wife he had chosen, and who was the most touchingly 
faithful companion to him until the very moment of his death, 
and he was in domestic life as well as in his creations a model 
to be respected and admired, and worthy, if possible—of being 
imitated. 

L. E, 
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By W. E. NORRIS. 
Avutnor or ‘Turritpy HALL, anp ‘A BacHetor’s BLUNDER.’ 


CuarTer XVI. 


OSWALD BIDES HIS TIME. 


Wuen Oswald reached home, he found the card and the note 
mentioned by Madame de Révigny. The latter, which was couched 
in affectionate terms, contained the news already communicated to 
him by word of mouth, as well as some gracefully expressed and 
by no means obscure hints to the effect that the heart of the 
writer had remained true to the love of her girlhood. Such 
missives are seldom agreeable reading, and in this one there was 
only a single passage from which Oswald was able to derive any 
satisfaction. “I am on the wing for London,” Madame de 
Révigny wrote, “and have perched for an instant at the castle of 
cette chére Lady Riskleigh. I leave you to divine why.” That 
seemed to hold out some hope that the interrupted flight would 
now be resumed. 

What, perhaps, would have been too much to hope for was that 
Tom would be discreet enough to pass by without allusion the 
circumstance that he had seen his uncle standing by the wayside 
in close conversation with a foreign lady of fashionable and 
attractive exterior. At all events, Tom did not exhibit that 
measure of discretion. During dinner he confined himself to 
generalities ; but as soon as Oswald and he were left alone in the 
dining-room and had lighted their cigarettes, he began: 

“Tsay, old chap, you're going it! I admire your pluck; but I 
don’t think much of your prudence—I don’t really! Fancy 
holding a rendezvous in the middle of a village street! I suppose 
one mustn’t inquire the lady’s name.” 

“The lady’s name,” answered Oswald, “is De Révigny. She is 
an old acquaintance of mine who is now staying at Riskleigh 
Towers for a few days, and I didn’t meet her by appointment ; 
although, if I had made an appointment with her, I would as soon 
have chosen the village street as any other place. I needn’t tell 
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you any more about her; because I fancy that you already know 
all that could be told—and even a little more, perhaps.” 

He looked straight at the other as he spoke, wondering whether 
he would be met by an assumption of innocent bewilderment ; 
but Tom was too honest or too clever for him, and responded 
laughingly: “ Well, I confess that I’ve heard something about her. 
Fisher told me.” 

“That is high authority, no doubt; but was it necessary to 
spread the information of Mr. Fisher broadcast ?” 

“T never did anything of the sort!” cried Tom, with some 
indignation. “I’m afraid I did say a word to Mrs. Farnaby. Of 
course, I ought not have done it; but that’s just like me! I can’t 
keep things to myself, especially jokes. I’m really very sorry, 
Oswald.” 

“My dear fellow,” answered Oswald, “I don’t think you have 
done me the slightest harm. What you may have said to Mrs. 
Farnaby, I can’t tell; but everybody is welcome to the truth, 
which is simply that once upon a time I wanted to marry Madame 
de Révigny and that I was mercifully preserved from doing as I 
wished. If Mr. Fisher heard anything beyond that about me and 
her—which is quite probable—he was misinformed.” 

Tom looked down, and drummed with his fingers upon the table. 
“IT made Mrs. Farnaby promise to say nothing about it,” he 
observed presently. 

“How inhuman of you! However, she doesn’t appear to have 
felt bound to do such violence to her nature.” 

There was a short pause; after which, somewhat to the younger 
man’s astonishment, ‘om, who had risen and walked to the other 
end of the room and back again, halted directly in front of him, 
and said, with an air of quiet determination : ‘“ Look here, Oswald ; 
if you think I have been spreading lying reports about you, say so. 
I’m not in the habit of doing thai kind of thing, and I don’t much 
relish being accused of it—particularly by implication. Bring a 
definite charge against me, and I dare say I shall be able to meet 
it. I’ve owned that I repeated some silly gossip to that goose of 
a woman, thinking it would go no further, and I’ve said I’m sorry. 
I am not going to own to a malicious intention, because I had 
none.” 

Oswald did not in the least believe him. He was convinced 
that no man who had not been actuated by a malicious intention 
would have taken the bull by the horns in that ostentatious style ; 
but he was a great deal more diverted than displeased. 

“My dear Tom,” said he, laughing, “I haven’t asked, and I don’t 
want to know, what you said to Mrs. Farnaby; nor have I breathed 
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a word about malicious intentions. Let us shake hands and talk 
about something else.” 

And they actually did shake hands ; though the inward mistrust 
which accompanied that outward sign of amity was probably not 
confined to Oswald’s breast. 

For some days after this Oswald lived in a state of considerable 
apprehension and discomfort. He fully expected a second visit 
from Madame de Révigny, and he was very much afraid that 
Stella had placed an erroneous interpretation upon the first one, 
of which she had so unluckily been made aware. As time went 
on, however, he began to think that he had flattered himself 
overmuch in assuming that either of these ladies was so greatly 
interested in him. Of the former he neither saw nor heard any 
more, while the latter, whom he did see occasionally, was quite 
friendly and asked no disconcerting questions. It is true that she 
did not give him another chance of speaking to her in private ; 
but, oddly enough, he did not mind that. There are many ways 
of being in love; and Oswald’s way, if an unusual, was not an 
unprecedented one. He was contented to see Stella every now 
and then, to watch her, to listen to her, to dream of her when he 
was alone, to imagine interviews which never took place, and 
which indeed he made no effort to secure. A young man would 
hardly have been so easily satisfied ; but he was in no sense a 
young man, and he had both seen and experienced a good deal of 
the disappointment which commonly attends fruition. He hugged 
his shadow of happiness like a beatific vision, fearing to dispel it 
by any sudden movement. 

When Christmas came, he did what is expected of every house- 
holder at that season of compulsory merriment, and, as all those 
. dependent upon him agreed, did it remarkably well. A man with 
a full purse must be stupid indeed if he cannot manage to earn 
golden opinions for himself in the last week of the year ; and as it 
was long since Oswald had spent Christmas in England, he did 
not find the recurrence of the festival as depressing as some of us 
do, but listened patiently to Mr. Williamson’s sermon and ate his 
mince-pies like a man. 

Tom, for excellent reasons, could not compete with his uncle in 
the acquisition of that kind of popularity which any one who has 
the means may buy; but, as a set-off, he was spared both the 
sermon and the mince-pies. It was impossible for him to go to 
church on Christmas morning, he explained, because he dared not 
forego the daily spell of violent exercise by means of which he 
was endeavouring to reduce his weight, and the same consideration 
forbade him to look at pastry. He confidently and confidentially 
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assured Oswald that he would steer Sir John Heaviside’s horse to 
victory in the steeplechase which had been appointed to be run on 
an early day. ‘Anyhow, I shall do all I know,” he added, with a 
laugh ; “ for I’ve backed him to win more than I should care to 
lose.” 

A few speculative members of the Surrey hunt had done like- 
wise; but the opinion of the majority was adverse to Corky’s 
chances. The horse’s powers both of jumping and of endurance 
were known; but it was also known that he had not the disposi- 
tion of which winners are made, and it was doubted whether, even 
on his best day, he would be able to get upon even terms with 
Mr. Whippingham’s bay mare Amazon, who was made a hot 
favourite. 

The steeplechase course was situated in the park of a neigh- 
bouring sporting potentate, who had erected a stand for the con- 
venience of visitors, and who had done much to improve the breed 
of horses in the county by encouraging frequent race-meetings. 
The present meeting was by way of being a very quiet one; but 
one or two well-known bookmakers had thought it worth attending, 
ordinary business being so slack at that season of the year, and 
the county families were present in great force. Oswald drove 
Gertrude over in a waggonette, in which Mrs. Farnaby and Miss 
Mowbray had consented to occupy two of the vacant places. The 
arrangement was perhaps not one which would] have commended 
itself to most lovers ; because it is impossible to drive a pair of 
young horses and at the same time to keep up conversation, 
except after a spasmodic fashion, with those who are seated behind 
you. Bunt Oswald, as has been said, did not resemble the gener- 
ality of lovers. To know that Stella was close to him, to listen to 
her clear young voice and, every now and again, to glance at her 
over his shoulder, was quite sufficient to send through his person 
those thrills of mingled happiness and excitement which only one 
emotion in the world can produce, and which he, for his part, had 
never expected to feel again. Moreover, it was a distinct satis- 
faction to him to be set free from the society of Tom, who had 
spent the preceding night under the roof of his patron Sir John 
Heaviside. So, as the weather was soft and mild, with a silver- 
grey sky overhead, through which shafts of pale sunlight struggled 
here and there ; as his horses were fresh and stepped well together ; 
and as he had the prospect of a long and pleasant day before him, 
he fared on his way in that condition of irrational high spirits, 
which is said to presage calamity. 

As he turned into the park and drove across the turf towards 
the stand, he saw quite a large collection of carriages congregated 
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near it. His own was soon surrounded by acquaintances, some of 
whom bore Mrs. Farnaby and Gertrude away with them; and thus 
it came to pass that he was at length left alone with Stella. She 
assented to his proposition that they should go and take a look at 
the horses in the paddock, but did not seem to be listening to 
his remarks upon racing in general or to his speculations upon 
the probable issue of the principal race of that day in particular. 

“T have been wanting for a long time to ask you,” she said 
abruptly, “ whether you have thought any more about what I said 
to you that afternoon at the church. I was very sorry afterwards 
that I had been so officious.” 

“You had no need to be sorry and you were certainly not 
officious. I thought it very kind of you.” 

“ Are you sure of that?” she asked, with one of her quick 
upward glances. ‘ Are you sure that you didn’t think it kindly 
meant, but rather silly and quite uncalled for? After all, you 
probably know a great deal more of Mr. Heywood than I do; and 
besides——” 

“T know next to nothing of him,” answered Oswald. “ What 
besides ?” 

“T don’t think I will say what I was going to say. You might 
set me down as ill-natured or inquisitive ; and, as a matter of fact, 
I am neither.” 

“ After that,” observed Oswald, with a smile, “you may be sure 
that I shall give you no peace until you have told me what you 
were going to say.” 

“Qh, well then,” she returned impatiently, “I was only going 
to say that most likely Mr. Heywood had told no more than the 
truth. Why shouldn’t it be the truth ?” 

“JT don’t know; because I don’t know what story he may have 
told ; but I dare say I may assume that it had some reference to 
myself and a certain French lady whom, by a most extraordinary 
coincidence, I met in the village immediately after I had left you 
that day. I believe that she has now quitted the neighbourhood ; 
and I sincerely hope and trust that I shall never meet her again.” 

“Really? Why?” 

“ Because I don’t like her, and I don’t wish you to think that I 
do. I used to know her well years ago, before she married; I 
haven’t seen much of her since nor wished to see much of her. 
Indeed, I may say that we are upon barely friendly terms now.” 

It seems to be almost a law of nature that, a man when he falls 
in love should become a fool. Oswald, had he been in full posses- 
sion of his faculties, could not have failed to perceive the unwisdom 
of protesting so much, and also that the mere fact of his protesta- 
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tion attributed to Stellaa personal interest in Madame de Révigny 
which that young lady might not improbably resent. But any 
rejoinder that she may have been about to make remained 
unuttered ; for at that moment a smart tap upon Oswald’s shoulder 
made him wheel round, and there, face to face with him, was 
Madame de Révigny herself, arrayed in a well-fitting Newmarket 
coat of check pattern, with a black band round her left arm (what 
has become of the taste of Frenchwomen? ) and a billycock hat 
perched upon the top of her frizzed yellow hair. 

“ Bonjour, Oswald,” said she familiarly. 

“How do you do, Madame de Révigny ?” responded Oswald, in 
English. “I did not know that you were still at Riskleigh 
Towers.” 

“Come! you do not expect me to speak that ugly tongue to you, 
do you? ” she returned, still in her own language. “Yes;I have 
remained on at Riskleigh ; it is a little surprise that I was keeping 
for you,” she added showing her teeth, which were very white and 
even. And then without lowering her voice: “Will you not 
present me to your charming companion ?” 

To refuse was, of course, out of the question. Oswald, with as 
good a grace as he could muster, made the two ladies known to 
each other, and, after allowing them time to agree that it was a 
fine day, said : ‘“‘ Now, Miss Mowbray, if we are to go to the paddock, 
we ought not delay any longer.” 

But this did not suit Madame de Révigny at all. She quietly 
hooked her arm within Stella’s, saying: “ I am sure Miss 
Mowbray cares as little about your racing asIdo. Goaway; make 
bets; back the winner ; amuse yourself well. We will go to the 
stand and escape from the mud and the crowd.” 

As she led her captive away, she threw back over her shoulder 
a look of mocking triumph which he perfectly understood. If, at 
‘ the conclusion of Madame de Révigny’s interview with Stella, he 
had a shred of character left, it would assuredly not be the 
fault of the former amiable lady. 


Cuarter XVII. 


SOME PEOPLE HAVE BAD LUCK. 


OswaLp was accustomed to think that he was an unlucky man ; 
and perhaps he was entitled to call himself unlucky, though 
scarcely unfortunate. There is a shade of distinction between 
the two definitions. To put a good face upon such a stroke of 
bad luck as this very untimely intervention on the part of 
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Madame de Révigny taxed his philosophy severely; still, as he 
strolled towards the paddock, he remembered how Stella had said, 
“TI believe you,” in answer to his assurance that he was not 
ashamed of anything in his past life, and he hoped, a little 
against hope, that she might be less prone to accept unsupported 
statements than—in his opinion—the generality of women are. 
She had, it is true, accepted his own unsupported statement, but 
the most philosophic of mankind could hardly be expected to 
stigmatise faith of that description as excessive credulity. 

The horses were passing out for the first race when he reached 
his destination. He did not trouble himself to look at them, 
feeling, indeed, no interest whatsoever in them or their fate, nor, 
so far as he could judge, was the interest of the public much 
greater than his own. As is not unusual at country meetings, 
odds were being laid freely on the favourite, and the only event 
of the day in respect of which much money seemed likely to 
change hands was that for which Amazon and Corky had been 
entered. It was evident that Amazon was the more fancied by 
the knowing ones ; still Corky did not lack friends. 

“Corky’s the ’oss for my money,” Oswald heard a red-faced 
farmer say. “ There ain’t much between him and the mare; but 
there’s a deal between their jockeys, I can tell you! I seen Mr. 
Whippingham in the saddle, and I seen that there Mr. Heywood, 
and I know precious well which I’m agoin’ to back!” 

While Osmond was listening to this gratifying eulogium upon 
his nephew, he descried Tom himself pushing his way through 
the crowd. Tom looked rather flurried. He made straight for 
the principal bookmaker present, a burly, solemn-looking 
individual, and Oswald, following him, caught the words 
“ Amazon—a monkey;” whereupon the bookmaker nodded and 
made an entry. <A similar transaction was apparently repeated 
with two other betting-men ; after which Tom pushed his hat to 
the back of his head, gave a sigh, which sounded like one of 
relief, and looked about him. 

“Hullo, Oswald!” said he; “been backing my mount, eh?” 

“T have backed nothing; I know nothing at all about it,” 
answered Oswald; “but you don’t appear to have quite the 
confidence in him that you had. Didn’t I hear you supporting 
Amazon just now?” 

Tom took his uncle by the arm, lowered his head, and 
whispered— 

“Don’t go saying anything about it; but, to tell you the 
honest truth, I got in a funk. I daren’t trust the brute. He 
can win right enough, if he tries; but he may give up trying at 
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any moment, do you see? So, asI can’t afford to lose a pot of 
money, I’ve been making myself safe.” 

“Tam very ignorant about these matters,” remarked Oswald, 
after a short pause ; “ but—is it customary to back your opponent 
in a race?” 

“Of course it is. Why not? What do you mean?” asked 
Tom, sharply. 

“T only inquired for the sake of information. I thought there 
must be some sort of understanding that a man mustn’t win by 
losing.” 

“Win by losing! Upon my word, Oswald, you have an amiable 
way of saying devilish insulting things. I can only suppose that 
you don’t know what you are talking about. Everybody has a 
right to guarantee himself against losing more than a certain 
amount, That’s quite another thing from winning.” 

“ Of course it is; and I’m an absolute ignoramus, as I tell you. 
Please excuse my question.” 

“All right,” answered Tom, more good-humouredly; “only 
don’t say it again, that’s all. Hullo! here they come! Jack 
Straw romping in all by himself, as I expected. Well, I must go 
and prepare for the contest. By-bye!” 

“Good luck to you,” said Oswald, turning away. 

He moved in the direction of the stand, not hurrying himself 
much. 

“Blanche will administer her dose of poison either now or 
later in the day,” he thought with a smile. “I may as well allow 
her all the time that she requires at once; then perhaps she will 
leave us in peace afterwards. I wonder what she has been saying 
about me ?” 

Without possessing any extraordinary powers of divination, he 
might have guessed. Madame de Révigny was no diplomatist ; 
but, being a woman, she was aware that downright detraction of 
a member of the opposite sex is not the best way of prejudicing 
other women against him. She was also aware that the lady on 
to whose arm she had hooked herself was not best pleased with 
that familiarity. This, however, was a matter of indifference to 
her, for she was not particularly desirous of ingratiating herself 
personally with Miss Mowbray. 

“That poor Oswald!” she ejaculated, as she led her reluctant 
companion across the grass; “I pity him more than anybody else 
whom I know.” 

“ Indeed ?” said Stella coldly. 

“Yes—indeed. You do not think him a fit object for com- 
passion? But that, perhaps, is because you do not know him as 
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well as Ido. He is a man who will always be unhappy, and who 
will make those who care for him even more unhappy than 
himself. I do not blame him, although, for that matter, 1 might 
claim some small right; but one does not blame those who are 
sick of a mortal disease—one pities them.” 

“Mr. Kennedy looks in very good health,” said Stella. “Shall 
we go and take our places in the stand ?” 

“Presently. Let me walk about for a few minutes and try to 
get my feet warm. For two hours I have been sitting cramped 
up in a carriage, talking broken English, and I am frozen in body 
and mind. I was saying that Oswald is afflicted with a mortal 
disease which is called la méfiance. I don’t know that you have 
any exact equivalent for that in your language; you English are 
too positive to suffer from it very commonly. He knows too 
much and not enough, that unhappy fellow! He is always ready 
to believe the worst about anybody; I think, too, that he is apt 
to be a little cruel. Every now and then he almost persuades 
himself that a certain person realises his ideal; but all the time 
he is quite sure in his heart that she does not. When his error 
becomes manifest, he is disgusted and takes no pains to conceal his 
disgust. Is not that rather hard upon those who have never 
pretended to realise anybody’s ideal ?” 

Madame de Révigny had reached the rails which bounded the 
course ; she dropped her arms upon them, and sighed pensively. 

“ As for me,” she resumed presently, “ I am neither a saint nor 
an angel; though I think I remember that Oswald used sometimes 
to call me by the latter name.” 

“Tn your youth, you mean?” 

Stella tried hard not to say this, but could not restrain herself. 

Her neighbour shot a look at her which was not altogether 
benevolent, but replied blandly— 

“T have the vanity to consider myself still young.” 

“TI beg your pardon; I should have said before your marriage.” 
_ Madame de Révigny broke into one of her shrill laughs. 

“Before or after; who knows? Did I not tell you that I am 
no saint? Come; we will go and look on at their horse-racing. 
So long as there are horses and guns in the world, not to mention 
other menus plaisirs, no man will break his heart over one of us, 
you may be sure. Let us endeavour not to break our hearts over 
them.” 

This was plain speaking, and it would have been strange if it 
had failed entirely to produce the effect that it was intended to 
produce. Stella, of course, understood that she was being 
cautioned not to fall in love with Oswald Kennedy, and, equally 
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of course, understood that jealousy was in some degree the cause 
of the caution; but, although she had no doubt in the world as to 
her being perfectly heart-whole, and although Oswald’s relations 
with Madame de Révigny were no affair of hers, she could no 
more help being vaguely disquieted by what she had heard than 
she could help agreeing with this somewhat shameless French- 
woman’s estimate of a character which had begun to interest her. 

At Stella’s age one is angry with those whose characters have a 
perverse twist; and that, no doubt, was one reason why Oswald, 
when he at length joined the ladies in the stand, found Miss 
Mowbray’s shoulder obstinately turned towards him. She was 
looking through the field-glasses towards the starting-place, 
whither most of the horses engaged in the chief event of the day 
had already proceeded. Neither the favourite nor Sir John 
Heaviside’s animal had as yet joined them; but presently the 
former, a great, slashing bay mare, galloped down the course, 
snatching at her bit and eliciting murmurs of approval on her 
passage, and after a short interval Corky cantered quietly past in 
her wake. Corky, a small but perfectly proportioned horse, was 
perhaps more taking to the eye than his rival; he had, however, 
an evil reputation, and everybody expected him to display some 
fractiousness on his way towards the post. That he did not do 
so may have been due to the skill of his jockey, who sat firm and 
Square in the saddle, and had that appearance of knowing what 
he was about which is so readily recognised and so difficult to 
define. 

“By George! that fellow can ride!” exclaimed Algy Pycroft, 
who was standing close to Gertrude’s elbow, not far from the spot 
where Oswald had taken up his station. 

The compliment had the effect of being extorted from the 
speaker against his will, and was doubtless all the more valuable 
on that account. 

“Do you think he will pull it off?” asked Oswald, turning 
round. — 

“Oh, if he wants to pull it off, I expect he will,” answered 
Algy, deliberately.” 

To no one, probably, except to Oswald, did this response sound 
unpleasantly significant. Algy looked as innocent as an infant ; 
but Oswald had seen him in the ring, and was very much afraid 
that a circumstance which had attracted his own notice had not 
been lost upon that of others. 

Gertrude’s eyes were following her brother with pride and 
admiration. Like Stella, she remained silent, and it was easy to 
see that she was rendered nervous and uncomfortable by the 
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proximity of Lady Riskleigh, a tall, handsome, coarse-looking 
woman, who was celebrated for her use of strong language, and 
who lost no opportunity of showing herself worthy of the one 
claim to celebrity which she possessed. This fascinating type of 
modern socitl development fastened upon Oswald, and asked him 
whether he didn’t think this sort of thing beastly rot; to which 
he replied that he believed he did, but was not quite sure. 

“ Hang it all! you must know whether you think so or not; 
but I suppose you mean that you don’t know anything about it. 
Riskleigh says you aren’t much of a sportsman. You may depend 
upon it that every one of these races has been squared. I asked 
old Heaviside whether he was going to win, but he only chuckled 
and swore he didn’t know. Pretty bad form, I must say, con- 
sidering that we have had him to dinner twice in the last month. 
Just look at him! He wouldn’t be beaming all over like that 
unless it was all right, would he? I wish you would run down 
and put a tenner on Corky for me. What are they laying? 
Never mind, get the best price you can; only, for goodness’ sake, 
look sharp about it!” 

Oswald obeyed with alacrity, being only too glad to escape from 
a lady whose manners were not much to his taste, and perceiving 
that Stella did not want to speak to him, while Madame de 
Révigny evidently did. 

By the time that he had discharged his errand and had 
returned to the stand the race had begun, and, as far as could be 
seen, Lady Riskleigh had an excellent chance of winning her 
money. The favourite, making all the running, was leading by 
two clear lengths ; Corky, hard held, was lying fourth, taking his 
fences admirably and showing no sign of the currish disposition 
with which he was credited. Of the remaining five competitors, 
two were already in difficulties, and by-and-by the brook disposed 
effectually of a third, whose rider emerged therefrom, half- 
drowned, after a considerable lapse of time, and did not attempt 
to take any further part in the proceedings. The race was twice 
round the course. Before it was half over it had been virtually 
reduced to a match, and everything seemed to point to the 
victory of the non-favourite, who now for the first time took the 
lead, the mare beginning to exhibit some symptoms of distress. 
The pace at once became much less severe, Corky, who appeared 
to be upon excellent terms with his jockey, sailing easily along, 
with the mare in close attendance, and two of the outsiders well 
up, yet, as the most inexperienced observer could see, hopelessly 
beaten. 

“Whippingham means making a race of it,” remarked Sir 
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John Heaviside “but he'll never get home; and I expect 
Heywood knows that pretty well by now. The thing’s over, bar 
accidents.” 

Unfortunately accidents cannot be barred, and in a steeplechase 
they not unfrequently occur at the most improbable moment. 
When Corky had cleared the brook in magnificent style, gaining 
thereby several lengths upon his opponent, who landed on the 
brink and floundered for a second or two, Sir John Heaviside 
quietly shut up his glasses, stuck his hands in his pockets, and 
whistled a little tune. Yet the race was not over. One fence, 
by no means a formidable one, still separated the leader from the 
winning-post; and that fence, which he rushed at in such a 
fashion as almost to suggest the idea that he had overpowered 
his jockey, he chose to refuse. An inarticulate roar of voices. 
arose from the stand and its vicinity, followed by a shout of 
“The mare wins!” Tom had put his horse at the fence a second 
time—there was a second refusal; then at length he cleared the 
obstacle and came up the rising ground towards the finish like a 
flash of lightning, flogging and spurring with all his might. But 
it was too late to retrieve the fortunes of the day, and Amazon 
passed the judge’s box a somewhat easy winner. 

Sir John Heaviside took his defeat very good-humouredly. 
“ That beggar Corky is the biggest thief out,” he said, laughing. 
“You'd have thought he couldn’t help winning; but he was 
determined to let us see that he could—and he did. Sorry for 
Heywood ; he rode an uncommon good race, and deserved better 
luck.” 

But these sentiments were far from being participated in by 
one whose glasses had not been lowered quite so prematurely as 
Sir John’s. Oswald had seen with amazement the pace at which 
Corky had been sent along, after jumping the brook ; he had also 
seen quite distinctly that the horse had been pulled out of his 
stride on nearing the fence; and the conclusions which he drew 
were such as to cause him a most uncomfortable tingling sensation 
all over. He listened with a beating heart and bated breath for 
the comments upon this singular display of horsemanship which 
he thought must follow; but, to his relief, he heard nothing 
except the wails of Lady Riskleigh (who made as much fuss as if 
she had lost a fortune, instead of ten pounds, which she sub- 
sequently forgot to reimburse to her emissary), and the general 
feeling appeared to be that Tom was entitled to the applause as 
well as the sympathy of his friends. Algy Pycroft, to be sure, 
said nothing, and looked perfectly blank; but that was what Algy 
did upon most occasions. 
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This, so far as it went, was all very well; but it was too much 
to expect that no single other individual in the assemblage should 
have suspected what to Oswald had seemed so obvious. He 
slipped away and hurried towards the ring, where, as he had 
feared, some remarks of an uncomplimentary nature were being 
made about Corky’s rider. The victory of the Amazon was, of 
course, popular, since she had had many more backers than the 
horse ; but some of the minority were shaking their heads and 
saying to one another that they didn’t understand it. “I wish to 
heaven I didn’t understand it!” thought Oswald. 

It was some consolation to find that the burly bookmaker, who 
had had a bad time of it and was looking very cross, had not been 
an eye-witness of the latter portion of the race. ‘I don’t know 
nothing about it; I didn’t see it, and shouldn’t have been much 
the wiser if I had,” Oswald heard him saying to an irate by- 
stander. “TI tell you I can’t hardly distinguish between a horse 
andacow. If you think there was anything wrong, you'd best 
go and speak to his lordship—and the odds are he kicks you out 
of the place for your pains.” 

Oswald remained where he was, keeping his ears open for a few 
minutes longer, and heard a good deal of subdued grumbling ; 
still it did not seem probable that any open scandal would ensue. 
He returned at last to the stand, not a little disturbed in mind, 
yet easier than he had been as to immediate consequences. 
Hardly, however, had he rejoined his friends when Tom, with 
pale cheeks and flashing eyes, and evidently under the influence 
of strong excitement, came rushing up to the group. 

“TI say, Heaviside,” he called out, “do you know anything 
about this? Some of these infernal blackguards are saying that 
I sold the race!” 

“Let em come tome? I'll talk to ’em!” answered Sir John, 
placidly. 

Sir John was a man with an arm like a sledge-hammer and a 
reputation for knowing very well how to use his fists. ‘“ Don’t 
you bother your head about it, my dear chap,” he continued ; 
“you rode as fine a race as ever I saw in my life, and when you 
have been to a few more meetings like this you'll know that there 
are always plenty of brutes about who would accuse their own 
brothers of any kind of iniquity after dropping half-a-sovereign.” 

“ You saw how it happened, then?” asked Tom, eagerly. 

“Can’t say I did; to tell you the truth, I looked upon the race 
as over. But I know Master Corky well enough to know that it 
wasn’t any fault of yours.” 


Tom whisked round, and, surveying the assembled group rather 
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fiercely: “Did anybody see it?—did you see it?” he asked, 
fixing his angry eyes upon Oswald. 

It was a most unpleasant moment, and Oswald felt himself 
turning cold; but he could not remain silent. “Yes,” he 
answered slowly, “I saw it. Ido not know much about racing.” 

“Nobody asked you what your knowledge of racing was,” 
returned Tom, with a rudeness which was perhaps excusable 
under the circumstances; “I want you to tell me what you 
thought of the way in which I rode at that last fence.” 

“Tf you put it like that,” replied Oswald, “I can only say that, 
to the best of my judgment, you rode at it a great deal too hard 
and pulled your horse back too late.” 

“T knew you would say that!” cried Tom, with a stamp of his 
foot. “I was certain that you would, and I’m much obliged to. 
you! What actually occurred was this: the brute got out of my 
hand ; I was bound to steady him, and the moment he felt me he 
laid back his ears and turned it up. It was what I had been 
afraid would happen any time during the race.” 

“Of course—of course! So had I,” interpolated Sir John. 

But Tom did not seem to be quite satisfied yet. ‘Perhaps you 
saw it too?” he said, addressing himself abruptly to Algy, who 
had remained silent and impassive. 

“ Yes,” replied Algy, “I did; and I confess that my impression 
was the same as Kennedy's.” He paused and glanced at Gertrude, 
whose features expressed a mixture of indignation and apprehen- 
sion, which doubtless had some influence upon him, for he added 
deliberately: “But bad riding—if it was bad riding—is a very 
different thing from foul play; and Iam sure neither Kennedy 
nor I would dream of accusing you of that.” 

“Most certainly not,” chimed in Sir John decisively ; “ nothing 
of the sort has been suggested. And it had better not be 
suggested to me,” he added, throwing a significant and far from 
friendly glance at Oswald. 

The latter had passed through some bad moments in the course 
of his life, as we all have, and had borne them, upon the whole, 
with more dignity and philosophy than most of us can command ; 
but he had never, that he could remember, met with such crushing 
and undeserved humiliation as this before. No one present, not 
even Gertrude herself, could have been less desirous of publicly 
charging his nephew with dishonourable conduct than he; but a 
cruel mischance had forced him to say what he had said, and he 
did not now feel able either to withdraw it or even to associate 
himself with a disclaimer which seemed to him more creditable to 
Algy’s politeness than to his sincerity. He held his peace, there- 
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fore, and was immediately conscious of a moral isolation from 
those about him. He had done Tom no harm—which was so far 
satisfactory—but he had inflicted an injury upon himself which 
might very possibly prove permanent. It must be admitted that 
he had some excuse for calling himself an unlucky man. 

And, as if to put his ill-luck beyond all dispute, it proved that 
Stella Mowbray concurred in the general disapprobation of his 
behaviour. Better things might have been expected of her; one 
would have thought that she, being in so many respects superior 
to the vulgar herd, would have divined how much easier it would 
have been to show a little moral cowardice and to suggest, if not 
actually to tell, a lie, as Algy Pycroft had done. But this is a 
world of deception and disappointment. Oswald did not manage 
to get speech of her until the last race of the day had been run 
and the spectators were making for their respective carriages. 
Then, falling a little behind the others, he said: “I have had a 
pleasant afternoon of it, haven’t I?” 

“T suppose,” she answered, speaking apparently with some- 
thing of an effort, “it hasn’t been very pleasant for you. It can’t 
be very pleasant to be always assuming that the worst must be 
the truth. But perhaps you are made like that, and it isn’t your 
fault.” 

“ Am I the only person who sometimes assumes the worst to be 
the truth ?” asked Oswald, a little bitterly. “I doubt very much 
whether you have heard the best of me, or the truth either, from 
Madame de Révigny. As for what I said about Tom, I was 
obliged to say it; he allowed me no loophole for escape.” 

“T don’t think you ought to have said it,” returned Stella 
decisively ; “such things should never be said, unless one can 
speak with absolute certainty.” 

Oswald was silent for a second or two; and then: “Tom seems 
destined to be a bone of contention between us,” he remarked. 
“When I am on his side you are against him; when I find it out 
of my power to take up the cudgels on his behalf, you become his 
champion.” 

“Tam not his champion; he may have a thousand and one 


defects for all I know. But I never went so far as to call him a 
cheat and a thief.” 


“Neither did I, Miss Mowbray.” 
“No; but you think him so. That is the unfortunate part of 
it—unfortunate for you, I mean.” 


Thereupon Stella climbed into the waggonette, and farther 
explanations were rendered impossible. 
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Caapter XVIII. 
STELLA AS A PEACEMAKER,. 


Arrer the scene which had taken place upon the racecourse, 
Oswald was by no means sure that his nephew would continue to 
accept hospitality from one by whom he had been so insulted. 
He was, therefore, no less relieved than surprised to find that 
Tom, who turned up in time for dinner, had recovered all his 
accustomed good humour. 

There are people who not only do not allow the sun to go down 
upon their wrath, but cannot even contrive to retain it until sun- 
down ; and this virtue or failing, whichever it be, was one of the 
constituent elements of Tom Heywood’s character. His anger 
boiled up and boiled over, leaving him very much as it had found 
him ; that is to say, with neither good nor ill will towards humanity 
at large. If there was one thing that he detested more than 
another it was discomfort, and as it would have been in many 
ways uncomfortable for him to quarrel with his uncle just then, 
he decided to refrain from quarrelling, a task which he found 
quite easy. Not another word was said about the race. Very 
likely, if he had insisted upon it, he might have had an apology ; 
but he did not care to insist. As he remarked to Gertrude in 
the course of the evening: “ Oswald does not think much of me ; 
but what then? I don’t think much of him. If Heaviside 
had believed his ridiculous accusation it would have been another 
matter.” 

Was the accusation a ridiculous one? Oswald, meditating 
alone over @ nocturnal cigar, assuredly did not deem it to be that. 
At the same time, he felt the force of what Stella had said—that 
nothing short of absolute certainty justifies the setting of a man 
. down as a cheat and a thief. And he could not be absolutely 
certain that his nephew had lost the race on purpose. Tom might 
have told the truth in asserting that his horse had broken away 
with him. It was not in the least likely, but it was possible ; and, 
according to Miss Mowbray’s theory, that possibility should suffice 
to exculpate him not only from open but even from unuttered 
charges. Oswald smiled and sighed. He did not feel that such 
heroic flights of faith came within the compass of his own powers ; 
yet he was glad—though the circumstance had told against him 
—that Stella should be capable of them. And asa man in love 
will attempt all sorts of absurd and impracticable things for the 
sake of the beloved object, he actually resolved, as he went up to 
bed, that he would try to believe in ‘'om’s innocence. 
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However, even if his efforts had met with a temporary success, 
this would have been disposed of on the following afternoon, when 
Algy Pycroft rode over and, contrary to his usual practice, 
requested to see Mr. Kennedy. 

Oswald was writing letters in his study when his visitor strolled 
in, selected an easy-chair by the fireside, and asked to be allowed 
to smoke. Having received permission to do so, he remained 
for several minutes silently blowing clouds of blue smoke from 
his cigarette and to all appearance half asleep. Oswald, who 
was able to form a pretty shrewd guess at the nature of his 
errand, went on writing until Algy at length opened his lips and 
began : 

“Tsay, Kennedy, I’ve come to beg your pardon. I left you in 
the lurch yesterday, and I’ve been thinking it over since, and I’m 
bound to confess that it was a sneakish sort of thing todo. My 
only excuse is”—here the speaker came to a prolonged pause, 
dropped his cigarette on the carpet, lighted another, and then 
went on: “My only excuse is that it’s a deuced difficult thing 
to take away a man’s character when his sister is standing close 
beside you.” 

Oswald nodded. 

“T quite admit that. I believe I ought to go further, and say 
that I was wrong in not distinctly giving him the benefit of the 
doubt, as you did. The fact is that at the moment I had no 
doubt; and I’m afraid, from what you say, that you had none 
either.” 

“Not the smallest,” answered Algy calmly. 

“ Well, but,” observed Oswald, slightly staggered, “neither of 
us could positively swear to the truth of what we suspected.” 

“TI could,” replied Algy; “I should have to swear to it if I 
were pufupon my oath. I saw him dig his spurs in.” 

There was a short space of silence ; after which Algy resumed : 
“Tsn’t it an odd thing that a man should run such tremendous 
risks for the sake of a beggarly five hundred pounds or so? 1 
should think that would be quite the outside of his winnings, 
because, you see, he must have backed Corky for something.” 

“Tt is still more odd,” said Oswald, “ that a man should be so 
utterly devoid of honour and honesty.” 

“Oh, well, I don’t know that that is so particularly odd—at 
least in his case,” returned Algy easily. “I never thought he 
was honourable or honest. Did you?” 

Oswald broke into a laugh. 

‘Some day or other I shall perhaps understand Tom,” said he. 
“T haven’t solved the problem yet, though so many other people 
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claim to have done it. I dare say you will be astonished to hear 
that I don’t consider even that last bit of evidence of yours final. 
A man spurs his horse for the first time in a race; the horse 
responds by showing temper. Isn’t that conceivable?” 

“Oh, yes—only it wasn’t so, you know.” 

After another pause, Oswald observed: “ Anyhow, we can but 
let the matter drop; we shall do no good by saying more about 
it.” 

“And you'll forgive me if I go on holding my tongue, then? 
It’s rough on you, and I tell you frankly I’m ashamed of asking 
such a favour; but——” 

“T understand the difficulty,” answered Oswald, who indeed 
understood it perfectly well; “‘and my back is broad enough to 
bear any burden that is likely to be laid upon it.” 

The boast was perhaps somewhat over-bold. In truth, Oswald, 
when he gave utterance to it, was actuated by a humane desire to 
extenuate that bowing in the temple of Rimmon for which 
privilege so many poor mortals have pleaded since the time of 
Naaman the Syrian, and which it always seems so cruel to refuse. 
He did not think himself in danger of incurring worse than the 
disapproval and possible dislike of Sir John Heaviside and other 
country gentlemen; and, without exaggerated self-reliance, he 
believed that he could manage to put up with that. But a few 
days later some of his neighbours honoured him with their 
company at dinner (one does not, of course, refuse to dine with 
every man of whom one may happen to disapprove), and then it 
was that the magnitude of the calamity which he had brought 
upon himself became revealed to him. 

The first instalment of his guests, which included the Pycrofts, 
showed him every civility, coupled, it is true, with a touch of 
coldness ; but when Stella, who, with Mrs. Farnaby, was the last 
to arrive, entered the room, he saw at once that her displeasure 
was not at all of the same kind as theirs. Often before she had 
been petulant with him, a little defiant, a little prone to take 
offence; but, though he had not realised it at the time, he 
realised now that these hostilities had only been such as 
frequently precede friendship, not to speak of a warmer 
sentiment. What both her face and her manner expressed now 
was something very different. He perceived intuitively that she 
had made up her mind about him, and was not likely to change 
it. She might have been prejudiced against him by Madame de 
Révigny ; the evidence of her own senses might have confirmed 
Madame de Révigny’s assertions: the cause mattered little since 
the effect was evident, and, in all probability, unalterable. It 
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was characteristic of the man that he accepted her verdict 
without a protest. It could not be demanded of him that he 
should carry altruism to such a pitch as to sacrifice his chance of 
personal happiness for the sake of screening a Tom Heywood. It 
would have been easy to find an opportunity of repeating to 
Stella what he had said to Algy Pycroft and what Algy had said 
to him; but it never entered into his head to adopt that course. 
“She has chosen to judge me,” thought he; “so be it. If she 
had been what I thought she was, she wouldn’t have judged me 
without hearing my defence. I don’t feel as if I should ever get 
over my love for her; but Iam not sure that I would ask her to 
marry me now, if she would have me. And I am quite sure that 
she wouldn’t have me.” 

Like a good many other persons who have a vein of scepticism 
in their characters, Oswald had a leaning towards belief in 
intuitive perceptions. He often found that he knew exactly 
what people were going to do and say, and was pretty sure that 
he could sometimes read their thoughts. It did not, therefore, 
surprise him to note the marked favour which Miss Mowbray 
displayed towards Tom, nor did he impute this to any generous 
feeling of compassion for a maligned man. For some time past 
he had been conscious of a sensation of antagonism against Tom, 
and of a conviction that if he did not win Stella his nephew 
would. Now she had made her choice, he thought. The couple 
sat together at the dinner-table ; he watched them while he was 
making conversation to Mrs. Pycroft and listening to the very 
few remarks with which she helped him out in his labours; he 
saw—for that there could be no question about, and anybody 
might have seen it—that Tom was making love to his fair 
neighbour, and his heart sank. He was not jealous; he had 
renounced his own hopes, such as they had been. Nevertheless, 
he would rather have seen Stella married to any man of his 
acquaintance than to Tom; and he was persuaded that she would 
end by marrying Tom. 

After dinner, while Tom, to whom everybody seemed anxious 
to be kind, and who had borne himself throughout the evening 
with admirable unconsciousness of any special cause for their 
kindness, was favouring the company with a song, Stella rose 
from her seat at the other end of the room and approached 
Oswald, with a smile upon her lips. 

“Mr. Kennedy,” said she, “ shall we make friends?” 

“By all means,” he answered. “ But are we enemies ? ” 

“Well, we didn’t part in a very friendly way the other day, 
did we? Ispoke more disagreeably than I intended. Perhaps 
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it is rather conceited of me to imagine that you cared; but, 
whether you did or not, I must quiet my conscience by telling 
you so.” 

“You are very good,” said Oswald. 

There was not the shadow of a smile upon his face; but, if his 
life had depended upon it, he could not have kept a slight ring of 
irony out of his voice, and that she detected this was made 
evident by her increased colour. She stood silently tapping the 
fender with her foot for a moment, and then said— 

“Let us forget that horrid scene.” 

“Ah! do you think that is in our power ?” 

“Well—no; not quite. But we can behave as though we had 
forgotten it. I think you will admit that Mr. Heywood sets us a 
good example in that respect.” . 

“ He does, indeed. His faculty of oblivion is remarkable, and 
in its own way beautiful. Ata humble distance, I will endeavour 
to imitate him.” 

“You are not very easy to make friends with,” remarked 
Stella. Then, looking up suddenly, “ But we are friends, are we 
not?” 

“ Tf you please—in a certain sense,” he replied, gravely. 

The colloquy, which had been carried on under cover of Tom’s 
song, was now interrupted by the advance of that gentleman 
himself, who had left the piano; and it struck Oswald that the 
interruption was in no way unwelcome to his companion. He 
had received her overtures somewhat ungraciously, but at least he 
had not allowed her to see how excessively distasteful they were 
to him. He could not think that her desire to be friends with 
him was due to any real friendliness of feeling—indeed, she had 
hardly pretended that it was—but, given certain conditions, that 
it might be very inconvenient to her to be upon bad terms with 
Tom Heywood’s uncle and host was, of course, quite com- 
prehensible. 

“She not only holds him up as an example to me, but en- 
courages me by taking him for her own model,” thought Oswald, 
bitterly. 

It was not without truth that Madame de Révigny had 
attributed to him a complaint which, though possibly curable, 
is not often cured. He could not help doubting most men and all 
women. Stella Mowbray, he thought, was like the rest; and 
though that was not surprising, it was cruelly disappointing, 
because for a brief period he had fancied her the one bright 
exception which proves the rule. 

It seemed to him that a very long time elapsed while he 
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exerted himself to entertain the dowagers, keeping an eye upon 
Tom and Stella, who had retired into a corner and were talking 
together with much animation; but even provincial dinner- 
parties come to an end at last, and at eleven o'clock, or there- 
abouts, a general exodus took place. Mrs. Farnaby, who had 
fallen into a peaceful slumber, roused herself, and bore away 
Stella; Major Pycroft, after many last words, was led out of 
the room by his wife; the other nonentities went to wrap 
themselves up in preparation for their homeward drive, remarking 
for the twentieth time that the roads were very heavy and ought 
to be mended now if they were to be mended at all; the 
carriages rolled away from the door, one by one, and Oswald, at 
the end of his patience, ejaculated: ‘“ Heaven be praised!” 

Tom, who was standing beside him, roared with laughter. 

“Come and have a cigar, old chap,” said he; that will soon put 
you into a more charitable frame of mind. I doubt whether 
anything in the world could make me feel as much bored as you 
do, Oswald; but, if I were, I’m sure I shouldn’t stand it as well 
as youdo. You behaved very prettily to all those old creatures, 
and I believe they’ve gone away with the idea that you rather 
like them than otherwise.” 

Well, the man might be a rogue, as Lady Hester Burke and 
others affirmed him to be; but he was a pleasant and good- 
tempered sort of rogue. Oswald, in spite of himself, was to some 
extent won over and touched by the other’s geniality ; and when 
the two men had seated themselves before the fire in the billiard- 
room and had lighted their cigars, what reply was he to make to 
such a speech as this ? 

“Oswald,” Tom began, “I’ve been having a long palaver with 
Miss Mowbray, and one or two things that she said have made me 
rather ashamed of the way I attacked you at the races. I was in 
an awful rage at the time, as I really think any fellow would 
have been, and I confess that I expected you to stand by me; but 
I quite see now that the thing had an ugly look, and considering 
that you heard me back the mare, and all—well, I can’t wonder at 
your having had misgivings. They weren’t flattering, but I dare 
say they were natural; and, as Miss Mowbray says, it takes some 
pluck to speak as you did.” 

“TI expressed no misgivings,” answered Oswald, slowly; “you 
asked me a question, and I had to answer it honestly.” 

“Yes, I know; that was exactly where I went wrong. I ought 
to have put the questiou differently. Putting it as I did, I left 
people with the impression that you wanted to serve me a nasty 
turn—which I’m sorry for. Because, between you and me, old 
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fellow, I’m not quite such a cad as to lose a race purposely, and I 
don’t for a moment believe that you think I am.” 

Oswald sat gazing intently at the fire for a second or two; 
then—“ In God’s name!” he exclaimed, suddenly, “tell me the 
truth! We are alone; what you say will never go any further. 
I don’t want to suspect you—I would a thousand times rather 
not—but isn’t it the fact that you spurred the horse?” 

Tom received this apostrophe with perfect imperturbability. 

“ Quite right,” he answered, “I did give him the spur; he is a 
horse who sometimes requires it. The difficulty is to know when 
to give it him; and, as Pycroft said, my giving it him when I 
did may have been bad riding. All I can tell you is, that I rode 
by the light of previous experience.” 

Oswald drew a long breath, and held out his hand. 

“'That’s enough,” said he. “I most sincerely beg your pardon, 
Tom, and I’m greatly obliged to you for giving me the opportunity 
of doing so.” 

“Ah!” laughed Tom, “you must thank Miss Mowbray for 
that. There aren’t a great many girls in the world like Miss 
Mowbray, Oswald.” 

“It is very evident that that is your opinion,” remarked 
Oswald, with a faint smile. 

“Eh? Oh, I haven’t such presumptuous views as you 
suppose! Poor devils like me aren’t allowed to go in for 
heiresses, you know. If I had the audacity to lift my eyes so 
high, I should be more afraid of you than of any one else ; I don’t 
mind telling you that much.” 

“T should not think that you were lacking in audacity, and 
you have certainly no reason to be afraid of me,” answered 
Oswald. “If Miss Mowbray has exerted herself to make peace 
between us, it hasn’t been for my sake, I imagine.” 

“Tm not so sure of that; but never mind. So long as she has 
succeeded, it doesn’t signify.” 

“No,” agreed Oswald, “it doesn’t signify. 

But he thought it signified a great deal; and, notwithstanding 
his newly-recovered faith in his nephew, he fancied that Tom 
thought so too. 
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CuarTer XIX. 
MRS. FARNABY’S CORRESPONDENT. 


Ir Oswald Kennedy was suspicious, he was not ungenerous. 
Having made up his mind that he had wrongfully suspected his 
nephew, he was ready and desirous to say as much to all who 
had been aware of his suspicions, as well as to submit with meek- 
ness to any condemnation which they might see fit to pass upon 
him. But, as it chanced, no opportunity of public or private 
retraction was offered to him. Sir John Heaviside was a man 
whom he seldom met; to Gertrude it was not very easy to open 
the subject without giving offence; Algy seemed to be at some 
pains to avoid a second confidential interview, and—which was 
perhaps more important—so did Stella. As for Tom, he marched 
off to London, with flying colours, to make his fortune; and if, 
like Thyrsis, he swore to anybody that “ere the spring he would 
return,” it was not to his uncle that he made such vows. 

After his departure a long period of unbroken and uneventful 
calm descended upon Bletchingham and its inmates, to whom 
Madame de Révigny did not see fit to address any formal adieux 
before leaving the neighbourhood. It may be true that nations 
which have no history should be accounted happy, because the 
history of a nation is always a history of conflicts, internal or 
external ; but the same rule hardly applies to individuals, whose 
experiences are not necessarily of that harassing kind. Oswald, at 
all events, was anything but happy during this period of 
stagnation, although he bore it without articulate murmurs. He 
had a certain amount of occupation, a certain number of so-called 
friends, who wearied him and were wearied by him; he played 
his part conscientiously and with about as much success as he 
could be expected to achieve; the days and weeks passed on some- 
how or other. 

“This kind of life is not exciting or amusing; but it is only 
what I foresaw from the first, and I am no worse off than I was 
at starting,” he often said to himself. “I have had a pleasant 
dream, and I have woke out of it ; that is all.” 

Unfortunately, however, that is a great deal; and pleasing 
visions, after we have recognised them as such, seldom leave us 
exactly where we were before we mistook them for realities. 
Now, Oswald was not the only person in that neighbourhood who 
had jumped to hasty conclusions and had had to execute a back- 
ward leap, with more or less of the clumsiness which such a 
movement implies. The central figure in his vision had had a 
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little vision of her own, and although she had not gone the length 
of falling in love with the subject of it she was a good deal dis- 
appointed at finding that he was not at all the man she had 
taken him for. Naturally, therefore, she gave up sparring with 
him as she had been wont to do at the opening of their acquaint- 
ance, and endeavoured to treat him with the amiable civility 
which everybody ought to extend to those in whom they feel no 
special interest. 

He quite understood the meaning of her changed attitude, and 
was, to some extent, diverted by it, though it was a painful sort 
of diversion. It was hardly necessary, he thought, to take such 
trouble to keep a man at arm’s length who was not trying to 
approach nearer, nor was there any occasion to be so resolutely 
friendly with one who was innocent of any intention to pick 
quarrels, He met her pretty often, for she was, continually 
riding or driving over to Bletchingham to seé Gertrude; but he 
never met her save in the company of some third person, and not 
once did he hear Tom’s name pass her lips. This, of course, was 
no proof that she was not thinking about the absent one, or 
talking about him to persons whom she might deem more apprecia- 
tive of his merits than Oswald ; still, the latter scarcely imagined 
her to be in direct communication with his nephew, and it was 
not an altogether agreeable surprise to him to discover that such 
was the case. 

It was ona mild and sunshiny day in the early spring that this 
item of news was incidentally furnished to him by Mrs. Farnaby, 
who, with her cousin, had been lunching at Bletchingham. On leay- 
ing the dining-room Gertrude had carried away Stella to discuss 
the programme of some forthcoming penny-reading or village con- 
cert (for a new school-house had already risen like a}phcenix from 
the ashes of the old), and Oswald, not liking to desert his remaining 
guest, had suggested to her that she should inspect the conserva- 
tory. ‘Anyhow, I shall be able to smoke there,” he had reflected. 

Mrs. Farnaby was fond of flowers, and particularly of those 
exotics which many people only find endurable at a distance, by 
reason of their strong, heavy scent. Perhaps there was some- 
thing in their soporific influence which appealed to her personal 
tastes. She moved slowly about from stand to stand, bending 
over her favourites, and every now and then uttering little lazy 
ejaculations of contentment. 

“ How delicious! How it makes one long to berich! IfI had 
a place like Bletchingham I should shut myself up the moment 
the cold weather began, and never stir out of doors, except to the 
conservatories, until summer came round again.” 
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“T doubt whether you would find that a healthy regimen,” 
remarked Oswald. 

“T suppose you mean that I should soon become too fat and 
unwieldy to move. But, my dear Mr. Kennedy, do you really 
think that paddling about in the mud for one hour a day is likely 
to stave off one’s fate? Some people are doomed to be fat; and, 
unless they can make up their minds to train like jockeys, they 
may as well cease struggling against the inevitable. I did 
forswear sugar for a time, and, if it doesn’t pour, I still go out 
for that daily constitutional, much as I hate it ; but between you 
and me, my waist grows larger every year.” She laughed good- 
humouredly. “After all,” she concluded, “it is better than 
being a scarecrow.” 

Oswald made the only rejoinder that could be made, and Mrs. 
Farnaby appeared to be gratified by it. 

“Tf only I had a conservatory of anything like decent size,” 
she resumed presently, “I should get plenty of exercise, trotting 
up and down and snipping off dead leaves, and so on; but my 
poor little glass-house is so small that it is as much as I can do 
to turn round in it, and as a general rule it doesn’t contain any- 
thing worth looking at. This year, to be sure, it has been much 
more interesting than usual, because Mr. Heywood is so very 
kind in constantly sending us down flowers. Isn’t it nice of 
him ?” 

“Very nice indeed,” agreed Oswald. ‘I should like to be nice 
too, if you will allow me, and if you will kindly lay hands upon 
anything that takes your fancy. The gardener won’t be here 
before evening ; so now is your time.” 

Mrs. Farnaby cast a covetous look around her, but after a brief 
struggle with temptation rose superior to it. “No,” she ex- 
claimed, “I won’t doit! It would be too bad to take advantage 
of the poor man’s absence—almost like stealing, wouldn’t it? 
Besides, to tell you the truth, I really believe that Mr. Heywood’s 
generosity has left me without standing-room for the humblest 
flower-pot. What amusing letters he writes, doesn’t he?” 

“T have no doubt that he does,” answered Oswald; “but I 
can’t speak from personal experience. He is not in the habit of 
sending me either flowers or letters.” 

“Well, I suppose he knows that you don’t want them—the 
flowers, I mean. As for letters, if he writes to Gertrude, he 
probably thinks that is enough. There is no use in writing to 
two people who live in the same house.” 

“ Does he only address his letters to one person at The Nest?” 
Oswald inquired. 
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“Well, no,” answered Mrs. Farnaby, laughing a little; ‘“some- 
times he writes to Stella, sometimes to me. Only Stella never 
answers; she is so lazy about writing; and I am sure my letters 
can’t be worth reading—what is one to write about in a place 
like this?—whereas his are quite delightful, full of London 
gossip and all the things that one wants to hear, and written in 
the way that some people have—just as if they were talking, 
you know. Quite a gift, I always think.” 

She spoke more quickly than usual and with a visible self- 
consciousness. The sun was shining down through the palm- 
leaves and climbing plants, and illuminating her countenance in 
a curious manner. Oswald scrutinised her wonderingly for an 
instant. Was it imagination? No; there was no doubt about 
it, Mrs. Farnaby was actually blushing; and one cannot but 
regret that this discovery should have brought Oswald so 
perilously near to an explosion of mirth that he had to swallow 
a mouthful of smoke and choke violently over it. To him Mrs. 
Farnaby was a ludicrous spectacle at that moment, as, indeed she 
would probably have been to most other persons of his age. Yet 
the poor woman was not older than the man whose attentions 
she had apparently misinterpreted, and she was undeniably hand- 
some. She was also, however, undeniably stout, and stout people 
must not fall in love or expect others to fallin love with them 
unless they are prepared to take the risk of being laughed at. 

Happily, Mrs. Farnaby’s perceptions were not very keen, nor 
was Oswald’s merriment of long duration. He recollected that, 
however laughable the notion of Mrs. Farnaby’s having fallen in 
love with Tom might be, there was nothing either laughable or 
impossible in that of Stella’s having done so, and it was with a 
perfectly grave face that he observed: “Tom is very lucky. I 
don’t know what he has done to earn his good fortune; but I 
suppose it can’t be altogether undeserved.” 

Mrs. Farnaby, her cheeks still suffused with a rich roseate hue, 
was protesting that she really didn’t know what Mr. Kennedy 
meant, when Stella and Gertrude, entering the conservatory 
arm-in-arm, relieved her from a confusing situation. 

“You extraordinary people!” Stella exclaimed. “Do you 
mean to say that you have been stewing yourselves in this 
vapour-bath ever since luncheon, when you might have been 
outside and enjoying the most delicious day that we have had 
this year ?” 

“T must confess that I am beginning to feel a little faint,” 
answered Oswald. “Perhaps you will kindly conduct me into 
the open air now.” 
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She laughed, but did not look much disposed to comply with 
this request. As, however, Mrs. Farnaby had already led 
Gertrude out of the conservatory, there seemed to be no choice 
between remaining there with Oswald and following the two 
ladies ; and perhaps, when she had adopted the latter alternative, 
she could not at once bring herself to leave the sunshine and 
make straight for the house, as they did, for she lingered a 
moment or two on the threshold, her head thrown back and her 
lips a little parted, drawing in long breaths of the soft westerly 
breeze and letting her eyes roam over the landscape, which indeed 
was not unworthy of her admiration. 

“Don’t you love the country in spring ?” she cried. 

“Yes, I think I do,” answered Oswald, consideringly, as though 
he were trying to enter into her sensations and falling somewhat 
short of complete success. “It is all very lovely—very charming, 
but——” 

“ Ah! you can’t love anything without a ‘but,’ can you?” 

“ Nothing, I am afraid; not even rural lifein spring and the 
undisputed privilege of my own exhilarating company during 
the greater part of every day and every week.” 

“Don’t you think you would probably find drawbacks to the 
company of most other people ?” 

“Of—most other people; yes, very likely. But every one 
naturally wishes for what is denied to him, and lately I have 
wished very much for the company of certain people. Yours, for 
example.” 

“TI should have thought you had had a sufficient supply of 
that.” 

“Not in an undiluted form; and company, you know, proverb- 
ially ceases to be company when it is made up of odd numbers. 
The fact is, Miss Mowbray, that I have been wanting for a long 
time to confess to you that I did Tom an injustice about his 
riding in that unlucky steeplechase.” 

“Oh, that is such an old story.” 

“Yes; and I apologise for the tardiness of my apology. How- 
ever, it is not my fault that I haven’t had a chance of making it 
earlier.” 

“But why should you apologise to me at all, Mr. Kennedy ? 
You apologised to him before he went away, 1 know. I heard 
that long ago; and I was very glad to hear it.” 

“Qh! you heard that?” said Oswald, slowly. “ Yes—he 
would tell you, of course. I forgot that you were a correspon- 
dent of his; or, rather I wasn’t aware of it until to-day. Mrs. 
Farnaby says that he keeps you supplied with news.” 
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Stella coloured slightly ; and very likely she may have been 
annoyed with herself for colouring, for her next words were 
evidently intended to convey the impression that she was not in 
the least ashamed of receiving letters from Mr. Heywood. “I 
have rather a large correspondence,” she said. “It is always a 
pleasure to me to have news of people whom I like and am 
interested in.” 


“According to Mrs. Farnaby, you don’t always answer, 
though.” 

“ Kate has more time to spare than I have, and she sometimes 
answers forme. It is the same thing.” 

“Ts it?” said Oswald, with a slight retrospective smile. His 
companion and he had wandered to some little distance from the 
conservatory, and were standing by the light iron fence which 
separated the garden from the park. “As you seem to know 
much more about Tom than I do,” he resumed presently, “ per- 
haps you can tell me whether he is prospering in business or 
not?” 

“He does not write to us about business matters. Have you 
never had the curiosity to make any inquiries upon the subject 
for yourself?” 

“Oh, it was not the curiosity that was wanting; but I have so 
often found that making inquiries brings one information which 
one would rather be without, that, as a general thing, I prefer to 
sit still and wait. Bad news comes soon enough, and good news 
doesn’t come for being invited.” 

“How philosophical! But why did you depart from your rule, 
then, by asking me about Mr. Heywood’s affairs ?” 

“Only because I wondered whether you were in his confidence 
or not.” 

Stella did not quite know how to take this speech, which had 
somewhat of an impertinent sound, yet was not uttered with any 
apparent intention of impertinence. She knitted her brows and 
looked sharply at Oswald, who gazed at the horizon with serene 
unconsciousness. 

Before either of them spoke again the butler emerged from the 
house, and, stepping gingerly over the damp grass, handed a 
telegram to his master, who tore it open, perused it and laughed. 

“There is no answer,” he said to the butler; and then, to Stella: 
“Tom telegraphs to say that he is coming down this evening. 
For once, it seems that I am honoured with the latest intelligence. 
Or did you know of his intentions ?” 

Well, at all events, there could be no doubt but that this was 
a very impertinent thing to say, and Miss Mowbray would have 
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marked her sense of it by a crushing and dignified rejoinder if she 
had not, unfortunately, lost her temper. “I do not think that in 
all my life I ever met any one who had such disagreeable and 
offensive ideas as you have!” she exclaimed. “No one but you 
would have imagined that I should know of such a thing and say 
nothing about it. As for Mr. Heywood, it is all one to me 
whether he comes here or goes to Timbuctoo.” 

“ But I thought you liked him and took an interest in him,” 
said the unrepentant Oswald. ‘Your sentiments change with 
such extraordinary rapidity that there is no following them. It 
isn’t so long since you were determined to be friends with me, in 
spite of all my natural offensiveness; yet now you seem bent 
upon falling out with me. Because I really cannot see why it is 
so offensive to suggest that a man who writes to you and doesn’t 
write to me might have let you know by post what he has let me 
know by telegram.” 

This protest was entered under some disadvantages, for Miss 
Mowbray had set off for the house as fast as her legs could carry 
her, and Oswald, hurrying in her wake, was not even sure that 
she was deigning to listen to him. 

But on reaching the door she faced round and answered, some- 
what breathlessly: “You are quite right; it is ridiculous to 
quarrel—and not in the least worth while. Henceforth, please 
say anything and everything to me that you choose. One thing 
I can promise you; it will be a very long time before you succeed 
in making me angry again.” 

With that she left him; and he was probably wise in deciding 
that, under all the circumstances, he had better dispense with any 
more formal leave-taking. So he wandered about the grounds 
until he saw Mrs. Farnaby’s pony-chaise driven away at a high 
rate of speed, and then went to impart to Gertrude the joyful 
news of her brother’s impending arrival. 

Just before dinner that gentleman made his appearance, and 
his appearance was, as usual, cheerful and free from signs of care. 
“Thought I’d run down for a bit and look you up,” he explained. 
“ And how are you all in Sleepy Hollow? Pretty fit?” 

He was full of good-humour during dinner, and enlivened the 
conversation with many entertaining anecdotes; but about his 
personal affairs he said never a word, and it was not until 
Gertrude had left the dining-room that Oswald took occasion to 
ask: “ What about the Patent Ventilating Company ?” 

Tom removed his cigarette from his lips and gave a twirl to his 
moustache. ‘Gone pop,” he answered, laconically. 

“What! do you mean to say that the company has failed ?” 
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Tom nodded. “We never had capital enough, Fisher says ; 
and then it turned out that there was some defect in the apparatus. 
Not a radical defect; but it threw us back, and time is money, 
you know. Just my luck! I’m really getting so accustomed to 
this kind of thing that I don’t mind it as much as I did once upon 
a time.” 

“ You meet adversity in a very becoming spirit. Nevertheless, 
I should think you must feel some little regret on behalf of the 
friend who advanced you five thousand pounds a few months ago, 
and who, I presume, will never see that five thousand pounds 
back.” 

“T may be mistaken,” observed Tom, placidly, “but I fancy 
that you either know or guess who that friend was.” 

“IfI do?” ' 

“Tf you do, I dare say you will understand that I regret the 
loss of that money a great deal more than she is likely to do. 
All the same, I don’t feel personally responsible for it. Business, 
my dear Oswald, is nothing more nor less than gambling, call it 
by what name you will; and those who go in for speculation go 
in for risk, as a matter of course. It’s true that when they lose 
their money they generally blame any one rather than themselves ; 
but Gertrude won’t blame me, I know. The money, in fact, was 
rather a gift than an investment. If I had been advising her with 
regard to investments, I should, as I mentioned to you once before, 
have recommended consols; but I never gave her any advice upon 
the subject, as she will tell you if you ask her. I only wish,” he 
added, with a sigh, “that I was as sure of getting justice from 
certain other persons.” 

“What other persons?” asked Oswald, apprehensively. 

“Well,” answered Tom, laughing a little, “I was thinking at 
the moment of old Pycroft, who insisted upon putting four 
thousand pounds into the thing when I told him about it. Now, 
I know what you are going to say: I ought not to have told him 
about it. Quite so; but I never can keep a good thing, or what 
looks like a good thing, to myself. I warned him that it was a 
sporting sort of investment: I never encouraged him to touch it ; 
on the contrary, I rather dissuaded him, if anything. But it don’t 
at all follow that he’ll exonerate me, unfortunately.” 

“Tom,” said Oswald, “ Major Pycroft mustn’t lose this money. 
I have heard something of his affairs lately, and I’m quite certain 
that he can’t afford to lose it.” 

“But it is lost, you see,” observed Tom shrugging his 
shoulders. 

“Yes, only I doubt whether it is absolutely necessary that he 
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should know that. He is not in the least a man of business, and 
he would believe anything you told him. Iam sure he could be 
persuaded that you had withdrawn his money on your own 
responsibility when you saw the crash coming; and I will gladly 
provide the four thousand pounds. You know I wanted to hand 
you over more than that when the company was started.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Tom, “you are liberal, but you are 
rather immoral ; and the worst of it is that you evidently consider 
my morality still lower than your own. Even supposing that I 
consented to go and tell palpable lies to this poor old gentleman 
upon the chance of his being idiot enough to believe me, I couldn’t 
consent—and I think you might know that by this time—to 
accept a gift of four thousand pounds from you.” 

Oswald made no rejoinder. He felt that it would be difficult to 
insist, and impossible to explain why he was so anxious to 
indemnify Major Pycroft out of his own pocket. To say that he 
considered the honour of the family to be concerned would be 
tantamount to saying that he disbelieved in the assurances which 
he had just received from his nephew; yet he was fully convinced 
in his own mind that this sum would never have been invested in 
the Patent Ventilating Company without strong encouragement 
on the part of its late secretary. While he was thus meditating 
in perplexity, aid was unexpectedly afforded to him. 

“T have never,” said Tom, speaking in the calm, dispassionate 
tone of one who in the evening of life looks back upon bygone 
trials and temptations, “ accepted a gift of money from any man. 
T’ve always said to myself that ’d rather break stones on the road 
than do that. Loans are different. I don’t mean to say that I 
like taking a loan, even from an intimate friend; still, under 
exceptional circumstances, it might be the best thing to do, and, 
as long as one had health and strength, one might feel pretty 
sure of being able to pay it back. I need scarcely say that, 
if I were to take this money from ‘you, I should look upon it 
as a loan to myself, not as a present either to me or to the old 
Major.” 

For the second time that day Oswald was upon the brink of 
laughter ; but he suppressed his emotion with less difficulty than 
he had experienced on the previous occasion, because, after all, 
Tom was not quite so funny as Mrs. Farnaby. He pointed out 
that the circumstances were exceptional, that if ever a man was 
justified in borrowing money, and indeed bound to do it, his 
nephew was so justified and so bound now; and after a not very 
lengthy debate his nephew was brought to take that view. There 
were obvious obstacles in the way of carrying out the proposed 
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scheme; but it was hoped that the Major’s innocence and 
ignorance would render these surmountable. 

“T quite trust and think,” Tom said, as they rose to leave the 
room, “ that I shan’t be your debtor for long. Fisher feels very 
badly about having got me into this mess, and he is a man who 
always has plenty of irons in the fire. He promised me that he 
would find me another berth presently. By the way, I told him 
that he might come down and see me here as soon as he has 
settled things a little in London. You don’t mind, do you?” 

“ Please tell him that we have a room at his service whenever 
he chooses to pay us a visit,” answered Oswald, marvelling 
inwardly by what honest process Mr. Fisher was going to free 
himself from all liabilities connected with the defunct company 
and at the same time retain control over “berths” likely to 
produce four thousand pounds within a brief period. He was 
aware, however, that enigmas of that nature are not altogether 
without precedent. _ 
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CLARKE’S ae AMID” FOOD WARMERS, 
3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. each. 


CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LAMPS, 
(The Burglar’s Horror), 1s. each. 
CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS, 
SINGLE WICKS, BURN NINE HOURS. 
CLARKE’S “FAIRY” LIGHTS, 
DOUBLE WICKS, BURN TEN HOURS. 
Sold Retail Everywhere. Wholesale at the 





“Pyramid” and “Fairy’’ Lamp and Light Works, 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 


N.B.—See that the Trade Mark “PYRAMID,” or Trade Mark 
“FAIRY” is on every Lamp and every Light. 
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Are universally admitted to be worth a Guinea a box, for Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain 
in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, 
Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy and Blotches of the Skin, Disturbed 
Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, etc., etc. The first dose will give relief in 
twenty minutes. 


This is no fiction, for they have done it in countless cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box 
of these Pills, and they will be acknowledged tobe WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable, as a few doses of them carry off all humours, open all 
bstructions, and bring about all that is required. No female should be without them. There is no medicine to he 
tound to equal BEECHAM’S PILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken accord 
ng to the directions given with each box, they will soon restore females of all ages to sound and robust healtu. 
this has been proved by thousands who have tried them, and found the benefits which are insured by their use. 


For a Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, and all Disorders of the Liver, they act like “MAGIC,” and a 
few doses will be found to work wonders on the most important organs in the human machine. They strengthen 
tbe whole muscular system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, and arouse into 
action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy of the human frame. These are “FACTS” testified 
continually by members of all classes of society, and one of the best guarantees to the nervous aud debilitated is, 
BEECHAM’S PILLS have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. 


SQUIRE'S (.":)| DR. DE SANCTIS’S 





CHEMICAL 


jAmosraarc | FOOD 
FOOD TONIC. - 
) THE preparation formerly made by EDWARD 
PARRISH can now only be obtained trom SQUIRE 
* SONS, to whom be transferred the manufacture, This 
original preparation is now known as “SQUIRE'S 
CHEMICAL FOOD.” A 
in Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d. and 6s. each of Chemists, 


OR BY PARCELS POST FREE DIRECT FROM 


SQUIRE & SONS, 


Her Majesty's Chemists, 
413, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





Rheumatic & Gout Pills 


Prepared from the Recipe of 


The late BARTHOLOMEW DE SANCTIS, M.D. 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, London. 


Unequalled for the Cure of Gout, Rheumatism, 
Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, and all pains in the 
Limbs and Muscles, In muny cases of Muscular 
Rheumatism they operate like a-charm, 

These PILLS are sold in Boxes, at ls. lid. and 
Qs. Od. each, by KDWARD CLEAVER (late 
Hannay & Co.), 39, Great Portland Street, 
Tondon, and forwarded free on receipt of a Postab 
Order for 1s. 2d, or 28. 9d. 

















LIEBIG COMPANY S 


*,* ASK for the COMPANY’S EXTRACT, and 
see that it bears JUSTUS VON LIEBIG’S SIGNATURE 
IN BLUE INK across the label. 





BSSTABLISEED 1825. 


FOR 
f INFANTS, 
INVALIDS, 
THE AGED. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


ACCIDENTS 


AT HOME, IN THE STREETS, TRAVELLING, &, &, k 


INSURED AGAINST AT 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS WILLIAM J. VIAN, 




















ASSURANCE COMPANY. Secretary. 











